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Readings from the Waverley Novels 



PREFACE 



The Waverley Novels consist of a long and splendid 
series of prose fictions, written by Sir Walter Scott. 
They are twenty-nine in number, of a varied though for 
the most part of extraordinary degree of excellence. The 
style is simple and graphic, the thought healthful and 
stimulating, and the events described of real interest 
and permanent value. ^ 

To such a series of literary masterpieces the young 
student needs an introduction. The author has aimed in 
this book to furnish such a help for the use of pupils in 
our schools. It is intended to serve as the basis of a more 
extended study of Scott's novels. 

Directions and suggestions for further reading have 
been supplied in the introductory pages. The selections 
speak for themselves. They have been taken from the 
best novels that combine, in a high degree, interest of 
narrative with excellence of style. 

It is our belief that the thoughtful reading of an invig- 
orating and wholesomfe author like Scott, by our young 
people, must foster a taste for good literature. To this 
end it is hoped that this book may serve a useful purpose. 

ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 
Providence, R.I., September, 1888. 
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READINGS FROM THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 



SIR WALTER SCOTT 

m 

1771-1832. 

{Compiled from Collier's " History of English LUerature:'] 

''He died a great man, and, what is more, a good man. He has left us a double 
treasure, — the memory of himself, and the possession of his works. Both of them 
will endure." — W. E. Gladstone. 

" Who is there, that, looking back over a great portion of his life, does not find 
the genius of Scott administering to his pleasures, beguiling his cares, and soothing 
his lonely sorrows ? " — Washington Irving. 

" Versification easy and graceful ; thought sometimes careless ; style energetic 
and condensed ; pictures glowing and faithful ; characters and incidents fresh and 
startling; battle-scenes rival the pages of Homer." — George S. Hillard. 

" Among his minor peculiarities we might notice his singular talent for descrip- 
tion, and especially for the description of scenes abounding in motion or action of 
any kind. In this department, indeed, we conceive him to be almost without a rival, 
either among modern or ancient poets." — Jeffrey. 

" It is the great glory of Scott, that, by nice attention to costume and character 
in his novels, he has raised them to historic importance without impairing their 
interest as works of art. Who, now, would imagine that he could form a satisfactory 
notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that had not read ' Kenilworth ; ' or of 
Richard Coeur de Lion and his brave paladins, that had not read * Ivanhoe ' ? " — 
W. H. Prescott. 

"No sounder piece of British manhood was put together in that eighteenth 
century of time. Alas ! his fine Scotch face, with shaggy honesty, sagacity, and 
goodness, when we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn with care, 
the joy all fled from it, ploughed deep with labor and sorrow. We shall never 
forget it; we shall never see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, 
take our proud and last farewell." i- Thomas Carlyle. 

In a small house in Edinburgh, near the University, 
Walter Scott was born, on Aug. 15, 1771. His father, 
also Walter Scott, was a lawyer : his mother was the 
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daughter of an eminent E dinbu rgh physician and pro- 
fessor. He belonged to a famous Border family, the 
Scotts of Harden, who were noted freebooters, as well as 
brave soldiers in fair fight. 

William Scott of Harden was once taken prisoner when 
leading a raid. He obtained his life and freedom on 
promising to marry his captor's youngest daughter, who 
was extremely ugly, and was known as " Mickle-mou'd 
Meg." She made him an excellent wife. It is told of 
her, that, when her larder was empty, she used to put on 
the dinner-table a dish which, when uncovered, was found 
to contain nothing but a pair of spurs, — a hint to her 
husband and his men that it was time for them to ride 
forth in quest of cattle. Of this couple, Walter Scott 
was proud of being a descendant. 

When Scott was only eighteen months old, a teething- 
fever deprived him of the power of his right leg, and 
caused the lameness which affected him through his life. 
To help his recovery, he was sent to the house of his 
grandfather, Robert Scott of Sandy-Knowe, near Dry- 
burgh. There many of the happiest days of his child- 
hood were spent, in gazing up at Sandy-Knowe tower, as 
he lay on the grass, among the sheep; or in looking down 
on the gray ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, which was to be 
his resting-place ; or in watching the windings of the 
silver Tweed. Thus early began that love for the Tweed 
to which he was constant to his dying day, when he drew 
his last breath within the sound of its "gentle ripple." 

At the high school of Edinburgh, where he spent 
some years, he did nothing remarkable in the class-rooms 
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save some clever poetical versions from Horace and Virgil, 
which won for him the attention of Dr. Adam, the rector. 
But in the playground he was very popular, on account of 
his great powers as a story-teller. 

From his earliest years he was passionately fond of 
reading. He tells us how he found some odd volumes 
of Shakspeare in his mother*s dressing-room, where he 
sometimes slept, and with what delight he sat in his night- 
clothes reading them by the light of the fire, until he heard 
the noise of the family rising from the supper-table. 

After spending two years at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scott was apprenticed to his father; and he 
remained in his office till 1792, when he was called to 
the bar, at the age of twenty-one. But he found the 
attractions of literature more powerful than those of law ; 
and very thankful he was when his appointment, in 1799, 
as Sheriff of Selkirkshire, gave him a fixed salary of ;^3CX) 
a year, and abundance of leisure to devote to his favorite 
pursuits. His literary career had opened some years 
before that, with his translations from the German of 
Burger's "Leonore" and "Wild Huntsman." In 1767 
he married Charlotte Carpenter, a French lady. When 
he got his sheriffship he settled down to regular literary 
work ; his first important labor being the collection of 
ballads published in 1802-03, with the title, "The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border.'* 

Soon afterwards he took up his abode at Ashestiel, a 
country house on the Tweed, where he continued to 
reside for the greater part of eight years. The house 
stands on a high and wooded bank overlooking the river 
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which he loved so well. His mode of life at Ashestiel 
may serve as a specimen of the routine he followed to the 
last, while he was in the country. He rose at five o'clock ; 
and, if the weather was cold, he lit his own fire. Having 
paid a visit to the stable, to see his horse and his dogs, he 
returned to his study, and sat down at his desk in his 
shooting-jacket, about six, with a dog or two at his feet. 
He wrote steadily till breakfast-time (nine or ten) ; and 
by that hour he had, in his own words, " broken the neck 
of the day's work." A couple of hours after breakfast 
were also given to the pen ; and at twelve o'clock he was 
"his own man," — free for the day. His official duties, 
varied with riding and walking and fishing, filled up the 
rest of his time. 

The publication of **The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
finished at Ashestiel in 1805, at once raised Scott to a 
high place among British poets. This tale was but the 
first of a series of picturesque romances couched in flow- 
ing verse, and colored with the brightest hues of Highland 
and knightly life, that flowed from his magic pen during 
the next ten years. The popularity of these enchanting 
poems — "Marmion," **The Lady of the Lake," and 
"The Lord of the Isles" — was extraordinary. They 
made the scenery t)f Scotland famous all over the world. 

In 1806 he was appointed one of the clerks of the 
Court of Session, which gave him the prospect, on the 
death of his colleague, of an income of eight hundred 
pounds a year. With his rising fame and growing wealth, 
the dream of becoming a Border-laird began to take 
definite shape. In 181 1 he bought a farm which stretched 
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for half a mile along the river Tweed. This formed the 
nucleus of Abbotsford. One piece of neighboring land 
after another was added. The bare banks of the Tweed 
were clothed with plantations of young wood. By and by 
a mansion was built beside the river, — "a Gothic romance 
embodied in stone and mortar," as it has been called, — 
and the fair dream of the poet's life seemed to be fast 
shaping itself into a reality. 

In 1814 Scott published " Waverley," the first novel of 
the series which bears its name. It was published anony- 
mously. Having gained a great name as a poet, Scott 
was not sure that he would be equally successful as a 
writer of fiction, and so withheld his name till he saw how 
his first effort was received by the public. The book was 
an extraordinary success ; and, as novel after novel made 
its appearance, the people were delighted, and the critics 
were enthusiastic in their praise. 

Elated by success, and feeling like a man who had 
come suddenly on a rich and unwrought mine of gold, 
Scott gave the rein to his ambition. On the decoration of 
Abbotsford, — on his armory, his woodlands, his gardens, 
his furniture, his paintings, — he spent thousands of 
pounds. To meet the expenses of such costly doings, and 
of the free hospitality to which his generous nature 
prompted him., he coined his fertile brain into vast sums 
of money, — the proceeds of his magical works. Unfor- 
tunately, much of this money was spent before it was 
earned. The ruinous system of receiving bills from his 
publishers as payment for work not yet done, once 
entered on coiild not be abandoned, Author and pub- 
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lishers alike intoxicated by success, became too giddy 
and reckless to look far into the future. 

In 1825 there occurred a money panic which involved 
hundreds in ruin. Among those to go down were Con- 
stable & Co., Scott's publishers ; and with them fell, in 
1826, Ballantyne & Co., the printers in whose business 
Scott was a partner. The result was, that the author of 
the "Waverley Novels*' stood, at the ^ge of fifty-five, riot 
only penniless, but burdened, as a partner in the Ballan- 
tyne concern, with a debt of a hundred and seventeen 
thousand pounds. The calamity brought out the noblest 
qualities of Scott's nature. Refusing to allow his credit- 
ors to suffer any loss that he could prevent, he devoted 
his life and his pen to the herculean task of removing 
this mountain, — debt. 

Already his strong frame had been shaken by illness, 
the hair that fringed his towering forehead had become 
snow-white, and the first symptoms of apoplexy had 
appeared. Yet the valiant soul was never shaken. 
Amid the gloom of his commercial distresses, under 
the deeper sorrow of his wife's death which clouded the 
following year, he worked on steadily and bravely, pro- 
ducing every day enough of manuscript to fill thirty 
pages of print. Before the crash came, he had begun to 
write a " Life of Napoleon Bonaparte." With this he 
now persevered, though it was a much more laborious 
kind of work, from the amount of research it involved, 
than that to which he had been accustomed. The ** Life 
of Napoleon" was published in nine volumes in 1827, 
the year after the failure. 
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" Woodstock " was the first novel written after his 
great misfortune; and its sale for £8,228 — it was the 
work of only three months — encouraged the brave man 
to hope that a few years would suffice to enable him to 
clear off his gigantic debt. Essays, reviews, histories, 
letters, and tales poured from the unwearied pen as fast 
as they had ever done in its strongest days. His delight- 
ful " Tales of a Grandfather," narrating with picturesque 
coloring the history of Scotland, were among the works 
of his declining years. "Count Robert of Paris" and 
"Castle Dangerous," both published in 183 1, were the 
last of his published works. He also undertook in those 
last years what he called his opus magnum^ — a re-issue of 
his novels, with introductions and notes. 

But the toil was killing him. There came a day 
(Feb. 15, 1830) when he fell speechless in his drawing- 
room, under a stroke of paralysis. From that time he. 
never was the same "man. A visit to Italy in the autumn 
of 1 83 1 revived him somewhat, and at Naples he attempted 
some literary work. On his way home, by way of the 
Rhine, the relentless malady struck him a mortal blow. 
His earnest wish was to die at Abbotsford, within sight 
and sound of the Tweed ; and there he soon found him- 
self, with his grandchildren and his dogs playing around 
the chair he could not leave. Perhaps the saddest scene 
of all this sad time — sadder, even, than that of the family 
kneeling around the dying bed — was the last effort of 
the author to return to his old occupation. On the 17th 
of July, 1832, awaking from sleep, he desired his writing 
materials to be prepared. When the chair in which he 
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lay propped up with pillows was moved into his study, and 
placed before his desk, his daughter put a pen into his 
hand ; but, alas ! there was no power in the fingers. It 
dropped on the paper, and the helpless old man sank back 
to weep in silence. 

Little more than two months later — on the 21st of 
September — this great man died, as he had wished to 
die, at Abbotsford ; " the gentle ripple of Tweed over its 
pebbles " sounding in his ears. On the fifth day there- 
after his body was laid beside the dust of his wife, within 
Dryburgh Abbey. 

Scott was tall and striking in figure, stout and well 
made. As we have said, he was crippled in one foot, 
which made him walk very lame. His forehead was 
high, his nose short, and his upper lip long. His com- 
plexion was fresh and clear ; his eyes very blue, shrewd, 
and penetrating. His smile was uncommonly sweet and 
winning. 



THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 



[Compiled from Collier's "History of English LiieralureJ'*] 

" When I am very ill indeed I can read Scott's novels, and they are almost the 
only books I can then read." — S. T. Coleridge. 

" Sir Walter Scott is a perfect library in himself. One may repeat the pro- 
cess of reading him ten times in a lifetime, without a sense of fatigue or sameness. 
I think I can read the * Antiquary ' or the * Bride of Lammermoor/ * Ivanhoe,' 
' Quentin Durward,' and ' Old MortaUty,' at least once a year afresh." — Frederic 
Harrison. 

" Whatever else you may or may not do, in the reading of Scott, I say, by all 
means read 'Old Mortality;' read 'Wavcrleyj* read *Guy Mannering;' read the 

* Heart of Mid-Lothian ;' read * Ivanhoe.' " — Donald G. Mitchell. 

" Be mine to lie on this sofa and read everlasting novels of Walter Scott ! From 

* Davie Deans ' up to * Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; * from * Meg Merrilies ' to * Die 
Vernon ' and ' Queen Elizabeth ' ! It is the utterance of a man of open soul ; of a 
brave, large, far-seeing man, who has a true brotherhood with all men." — Thomas 
Carlyle. 

" The * Waverley Novels' have done more to brighten the world, to soothe the 
weary, to elevate the standard of general, and, what we may call, commonplace ex- 
cellence, than any other works of fiction the world has ever seen. Not a word in 
them all has ever insinuated evil, or palliated dishonor." — Mrs. Oliphant. 

" Once in a while I take up one of the * Waverley Novels,* and, with a remem- 
brance of those long summer afternoons and those long winter evenings when I read 
them for the first time, I turn the leaves and catch the familiar names ; and then I 
think that some day I will read them all again. But the full delight of that early 
reading cannot come back. There can be only one first time. Happy young girl or 
boy who has them all before you ! I envy you." — Amanda B. Harris. 

One day in the autumn of 1813, when Scott was 
searching for some fishing-tackle in his cabinet, he came 
upon some sheets of manuscript. He had almost forgotten 

9 
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their existence. As he turned them over he remembered 
that they were the sheets of a prose romance he had 
begun to write eight years before, but had never finished. 
They were, in fact, the first sheets of " Waverley," — the 
beginning of the marvellous series of romances and tales 
which have given him a place among the very greatest 
masters of fiction. " Waverley " had been abandoned in 
1805 in favor of more solid work, — "The Life and Works 
of Dryden." That was followed by "The Life and 
Works of Swift," on which Scott was engaged when he 
found the forgotten manuscript. Now the latter work 
was laid aside that " Waverley " might be completed. 

The greater part of the first volume was written during 
the ensuing Christmas vacation, and "the evenings of 
three summer weeks " served to complete the remaining 
two. On one of these summer evenings a gay party of 
young men were sitting over their wine in a house in 
George Street, Edinburgh, when the host drew attention 
to a window of a Castle-street house, at which a solitary 
hand was seen working without stay or weariness at a 
desk, and throwing down page after page of manuscript 
on a rising heap. " It is the same every night," said 
young Menzies : " I can't stand the sight of it when I am 
not at my books. Still it goes on unwearied ; and so it 
will be till candles are brought in, and nobody knows how 
long after that." The hand was the hand of Walter 
Scott, writing the last volume of " Waverley," seen as he 
sat in a back room of that house which was long his 
Edinburgh residence. 

When the work was finished, the manuscript was 
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copied by John Ballantyne, the printer, in whose business 
Scott had been a partner for several years ; and then 
** Waverley ; or, 'Tis Sixty Years Since," was given to the 
world, but without the author's name. The success of 
the book was immediate and remarkable. "Who wrote 
the nameless book ? *' became the great literary question 
of the day. When from the same hidden hand there 
came in quick succession a whole series of novels, brill- 
iant and enchanting as no novels had been before, the 
marvel grew greater still. Most carefully was the secret 
kept. A copy of the manuscript was always made ty 
one of the Ballantynes, and that copy was put into the 
printers* hands. For a long time Scott was not sus- 
pected, owing to the mass of other literary work which 
passed through his hands ; but in Edinburgh, at least, 
long before his public confession at the Theatrical Fund 
Dinner in 1827, the authorship of the "Waverley Novels " 
was no mystery. 

Though famous in his own peculiar realm of poetry, 
Scott's brilliant renown rests chiefly on his novels^; The 
same love of chivalrous adventure and mediaeval romance 
colors his best works in both branches of literature. The 
author of "Marmion"* and "The Lady of the Lake" was 
just the man to produce, in maturer age and with finer 
literary skill, the changeful, pathetic brilliance of "Wa- 
verley," and the courtly splendor of " Kenil worth." • 

Of the twenty-nine tales which form the "Waverley 
Novels," the greater part have an historical ground-work. 
Scottish history and Scottish soil were invested, by the 
genius of Scott, with a new lustre- Tourists came from 
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all parts of the world to see the places where Fitz-James, 
Rob Roy, and Jeanie Deans had played their fancied 
parts. Nor was the Wizard himself forgotten, amid the 
romance of the magical scenes his genius had conjured 
up. Abbotsford is still one of the sights of Scotland. 
But Scott was not the man to work a vein until it began 
to yield a base, inferior ore. When he felt that he had 
fallen below the level of his earlier poetical works, he 
turned to prose ; and when " Waverley,** " The Anti - 
quary^" " Old Mortality," " Rob Roy," and " The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian " had gone deep into the pictured life of 
Scottish history and society, he felt that it was time to 
break new ground. So, turning to English annals, he 
reproduced in " Ivanhoe " the brilliant, chivalrous days of 
the Lion-hearted King. 

And then followed several novels founded upon the 
most striking eras of English history. Of these, " Ken- 
ilworth," a picture of Elizabeth and her court; "The 
Fortunes of Nigel," dealing with London life in the reign 
of James the First ; " Peveril of the Peak," a story of 
the RiestoratiQil.era ; and "Woodstock," a tale of Crjom.^ 
well!s time, — may be named as the chief specimens. 
" The Talisman " carries us to the East during the third 
crusade ; and " Quentin Durward " introduces us to the 
French court during the reign of that strange mixture of 
cruelty, cunning, and superstition. King Louis XI. So 
the theme was varied, and thus the interest was main- 
tained. Well might Lord Byron say of this wonderful 
master of fiction, " He is a library in himself." 

Scott was eminently a painter in words. The pictur- 
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tions of natural scenery — sunsets, stormy sea, deep 
woodland glades— ^ with which many of his chapters open. 
But his portraiturea surpass his landscapes. For variety 
and true painting of character, he was undoubtedly the 
Shakspeare of our English prose. What a crowd of 
names, "familiar as household words," come rushing on 
the mind, as we think of the gallery of portraits his magi- 
^CaL pencil has left for our endless delight and study! 
How much real happiness, how many hours of delight- 
ful amusement, unalloyed with the excitement of a single 
ungenerous or immoral feeling, do we owe to the writings 
of the great Magician-i 
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FAMOUS AND FAMILIAR PASSAGES FROM 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 



There are a great many of the "Waverley Novels," 
twenty-nine in all. It is not to be expected that any man 
could write as many novels in a few years, and have them 
all of uniform interest or worth. One may easily tire of 
"The Betrothed" or "Castle Dangerous," and yet eagerly 
read every page of "Ivanhoe" or "Old Mortality." In 
brief, the young student needs a kindly introduction to Sir 
Walter Scott's wonderful fictions. This is readily done 
by reading sundry choice and brilliant passages which 
may whet the mental appetite for more extended selec- 
tions. We have given, in the following pages, references 
to a number of interesting selections from thirteen of the 
best novels. 

Waverley. — The Education of Youth (chap, iii.) ; Description of a Scotch 
Manor-House (chap, viii.) ; The Hold of a Highland Robber (chap, xvii.) ; 
The March of the Highland Army (chap, xliv.) ; Trial and Execution of 
Fergus Maclvor (chaps. Ixviii. and Ixix.). 

Guy Mannering. — Description of Dominie Sampson (chap, ii.); A Mid- 
night Scene (chap, iii.) ; Meg Merrilies (chap, iv.) ; Bertram in the Castle of 
Ellangowan (chap, xli.); Burning of the Custom-House (chap, xlviii.) ; 
Capture and Death of Dirk Hatteraick (chap. liv.). 

The Antiquary. — A dinner-party at Monkbarns (chap, vi.) ; The Rescue 
of Sir Arthur and his Daughter (chap, vii.) ; The Ruins of St. Ruth (chap. 
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xvii.) ; The Cave of Edie Ochiltree (chap, xxi.) ; The Fisher's Cottage (chap, 
xxvi.) ; Funeral of Steenie Mucklebackit (chap, xxxi.) ; Death of Granie 
Elspeth (chap. xl.). 

Old Mortality. — Description of Old Mortality (chap, i.); A Sermon to 
the Covenanters (chap, xvii.) ; Battle of Bothwell Bridge (chaps, xxx. and 
xxxi.) ; Sentence of death passed upon Henry Morton by the Covenanters 
(chap, xxxii.) ; Morton's Adventure at Burley's Cave (chap. xlii.). 

Rob Roy. — Service in the Church at Glascow (chap, xx.) ; Helen Mac- 
Gregor and the Outlaws (chap, xxxi.); Escape of Rob Roy (chap, xxxiii.) ; 
Bailie Jarvie's Interview with Rob Roy (chap. xxxv.). 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian. — Jeanie Deans and the Stranger (chap. 
XV.) ; Jeanie's Interview with Effie in Prison (chap, xix.) ; Jeanie's Appearance 
at the Trial (chap, xxi.) ; Character of the Duke of Argyle (chap, xxxiv.) ; 
Jeanie's Interview with Queen Caroline (chap, xxxvi.). 

The Bride of Lammermoor. — The Funeral of Lord Ravenshood 
(chap, i.) ; The Lord Keeper and the Aged Dame (chap, iv.) ; The Marriage 
and Death of Lucy Ashton (chap, xxxiii.). 

Ivanhoe. — Gurth the Swine-herd, and Wamba the Jester (chap, i.) ; The 
House of a Saxon Thane (chap, iii.) ; Passage of Arms at Ashby (chap, viii.) ; 
The Black Knight enjoys the Hospitality of the Hermit (chap, xvi) ; Inter- 
view between Front-de-Boeuf, and Isaac the Jew (chap, xxii.) ; Brian de Bois 
Guilbert's Interview with Rebecca (chap, xxiv.) ; Storming of Front-de- 
Boeuf s Castle (chap, xxix.) ; The Trial of Rebecca (chap, xxxvii) ; Combat 
between Ivanhoe and Bois Guilbert (chap, xliii.). 

The Abbot. — The Election of an Abbot (chap, xiii.) ; Description of Edin- 
burgh in the Sixteenth Century (chap, xvii.) ; A Portrait of Mary, Queen of 
Scots (chap, xxi.) ; The Queen is forced to resign her Crown (chap, xxii.) ; 
Description of a Drama of that Time (chap, xxvii.) ; The Escape of the Queen 
from Lochleven Castle (chap, xxxv.); Death of George Douglas (chap, 
xxxvii.). 

Kenilworth. — Description of the Apartments of Amy Robsart (chap, 
vi.) ; Meeting between Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh (chap, xv.) ; 
Meeting of the Rival Lords (chap, xvi.) ; The Queen's Entrance to Kenil- 
worth Castle (chap, xxx.) ; The Queen's Discovery of Amy Robsart (chap, 
xxxiv.) ; The Earl of Leicester acknowledges his Marriage (chap, xl.) ; 
Death of Amy Robsart (chap. xli.). 

The Pirate. — Rescue of Cleveland (chap, vii.); Halcro describes his 
Introduction to John Dryden (chap, xiv.) ; Capture of Magnus Troil by the 
Pirates (chap, xxxvi.). 
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Quentin Durward. — The Boar Hunt (chap, ix.) j King Louis XI. meets 
with Durward (chap, x.) ; The Rescue of the Countess Isabel (chap. xxi.). 

The Talisman. — Encounter between the Christian Knight and the 
Saracen Cavalier (chap, i.) ; Description of the Hermit's Cell (chaps. iii.-v.) ; 
Interview between King Richard and Queen Berengaria (chap, xvii.); 
Grand Interview between King Richard and Saladin (chap, xxviii.). 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The young student who wishes to know more about Scott and his works will find 
the literature of the subject very full. Button's life in the "English Men of 
Letters Series," and Yonge's life in the "Great Writers Series," are brief but 
well-written works. The bibliography in the latter book consists of forty-nine 
pages of most valuable references. 

The biography of Scott by his son-in-law Lockhart, is the principal and authoritative 
life. It is too voluminous for ordinary use. A chapter in Donald G. Mitchell's 
" About Old Story-Tellers," on the " Scotch Magician," and one in Amanda B. Harris's 
" Pleasant Authors for Young People," are very interesting to young people. Wash- 
ington Irving wrote in his charming style of his visit to Scott, in his article on 
" Abbotsford." Douglas Jerrold's " Day with Sir Walter Scott," in the "Best of 
all Good Company," is pleasant reading. 

See also an article on the " Scott Centenary at Edinburgh," in " Harper's Magazine " 
for February, 1872, vol. 44. May Rogers's " Waverley Dictionary," and Cornish's 
"Waverley Manual," handbooks of the leading characters, incidents, etc., in the 
Waverley Novels, are invaluable for reference. Elaborate essays on Scott and his 
works have been written by Carlyle, Jeffrey, Thackeray, Whipple, Prescott, Leslie 
Stephen, and many others. 

Reference may be made to Masson's " British Novelists," Rogers's " Table Talk," 
George Ticknor's " Life and Letters,'* Bagehot's " Literary Studies," Howitt's 
" Homes and Haunts of English Poets," and Allibone's " Dictionary of Authors." 



READINGS FROM THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 



THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 

"In 'The Heart of Mid-Lothian* the interest is almost 
exclusively of a domestic kind, and concentrated on the 
sufferings of an humble peasant family. The reader's 
feelings are principally enlisted in favor of the heroism 
of Jeanie Deans, and the fate of her unhappy sister. 

That heroism, as is well known, was no invention, but 
a real transcript from the annals of humble life ; but the 
weary pilgrimage of Jeanie, though founded upon the self- 
devotion of a real Helen Walker, is none the less power- 
fully narrated, and no less powerfully seizes on our 
sympathies. Her adventures on her journey to London, 
in particular the scenes with Madge Wildfire, are of a 
high order of fiction, — at once real and intense.*' 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 



Captain Porteous, an officer of the city 
Sitard, 

David Deans; a dairy-farmer at St. Leon- 
ard's Crags. 

Jeanie, < , . , , - 

1, \ his daughters. 

Effie, ' ' 

The Laird of Dumbiedikes, Jeanie^s 

admirer. 
Reuben Butler, a schoolmaster^ her real 

lover. 
Mr. Baktolini Saddletree, Deans* cousin. 
Sir Edmund Staunton, Rector of Willing. 

ham. 
George Staunton, a//Vt* Robertson, Am *^«. 
Andrew Wilson, a smuggler ^ hiscompanion. 



Meg Murdockson, George's nurse. 

Madge Wildfire, her crazy daughter. 

Sharpitlaw, a constable. 

Jim Ratcliffe, his subordinate. 

Mr. Fairbrother, counsel for Effie. 

Mrs. Bickerton, /aff^//z</^. 

Mrs. Glass, a tobacconist. 

Duke of Argylb. 

Mr. Archibald, his groom. 

Quern Caroline, Wife of King George 

II. 
Mrs. Dutton, a dairy-woman. 
Duncan Knock, the captain of Knock- 

d under. 
Donocha, Dhu a robber. 



Period, 173b. Localities : Edinburgh, Midland Counties, and London, 
18 
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THE STORY BRIEFLY TOLD 

During the Porteous riots at Edinburgh, which arose from the 
escape of a convict named Robertson, and an attempt to rescue the 
body of his companion Wilson from the gallows, Effie Deans was 
arrested on suspicion of having murdered her newly born child, and 
imprisoned in the Tolbooth.» While Porteous was being dragged 
thence by the mob, for execution, Robertson, disguised as a woman, 
urged her in vain to escape; and subsequently, meeting Butler, 
arranged an interview with Jeanie, to whom he confessed that he was 
Effie's lover, and explained how she might save her sister's life.^ 
Neither he, however, nor her father, nor even her sister's entreaties, 
could induce Jeanie to bear false witness at the trial. Effie's reply to 
the indictment was, " Not guilty of my poor bairn's death ; " but the 
verdict of the jury was against her, and she was condemned to be 
hanged. Jeanie at once determined to seek the Queen's intercession 
for her sister ; and, having obtained a letter from Butler to the Duke 
of Argyle, she started on foot for London. 

Near Grantiiam her money was demanded by two ruffians ; but, on 
producing a pass which Ratcliffe had given her, they led the way to a 
barn, where she found Meg Murdockson and her daughter, and dur- 
ing the night overheard a conversation, from which she learned that 
Robertson had deserted Madge for Effie. The next morning Jeanie 
gathered fuller particulars from Madge's rambling outbursts, and they 
came to Sir Edmund's church. Having parted with her crazed com- 
panion, Jeanie had an interview with the rector, and was then shown 
into a room, where Robertson proved to be his son. In a conversa- 
tion which followed, George Staunton related all his misdeeds ; and, 

* The Tolbooth. — A building which formerly stood on Castle Hill in Edin- 
burgh, and which served the various purposes of a House of Parliament, a court of 
justice, and a common jail. It was taken down in 1817. This prison is poetically 
known as the " Heart of Mid-Lothian." The word '* tolbooth " is a general name 
for a jail. The entrance door, and the huge padlock and key, were presented to 
Scott, and kept by him at Abbotsford among many other curiosities. 

* Jeanie Deans had a real prototype in the person of Helen Walker, who died 
in the year 1791. The history of this heroic young woman is fully described in 
the introduction to the revised edition of this novel. A tombstone was erected to the 
memory of Helen Walker in 183 1, and the epitaph written by Sir Walter Scott. 
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having declined to tell her errand to his father, she proceeded on her 
journey, and reached London without any further adventure. 

Having found her relation, Mrs. Glass, Jeanie obtained admission 
to the Duke of Argyle, to whom she delivered Butler's letter, which 
contained a testimonial that an ancestor of his had saved the life oi 
his Grace's grandfather; and he promised that he would do his best 
for her. Two days afterwards Mr. Archibald came to escort her tc 
the Duke, whose chariot was in waiting, and with whom she travelled 
to the garden of the royal lodge at Richmond, where she was allowed 
to plead for her sister's pardon with Queen Caroline. In simple but 
pathetic sentences she appealed with such success, that the Queen 
assured her she should not want her warm intercession with his 
Majesty, and placed in her hand a housewife, containing a bill for fift> 
pounds, as a memento of their interview. She at once wrote the 
joyful news to George Staunton, her father, and Butler; and then 
the Duke called to tell her that the pardon had been granted, with the 
qualification that Effie should banish herself from Scotland for fourteen 
years. He also arranged that Jeanie should return under the care ol 
Mr. Archibald and Mrs. Dutton, and presented hereto his duchess 
and daughters. As the travellers approached Carlisle, a woman was 
being hanged as a witch ; and presently Madge Wildfire clung to theii 
carriage, entreating to be allowed to cut down her mother. She was, 
however, seized and thrown in a pool by the mob, and then carried to 
the hospital, where Jeanie was with her when she died. 

In compliance with the Duke's wish, instead of going direct to 
Edinburgh, they proceeded to Roseneath, where old Deans welcomed 
back his daughter, and she learned that her sister had disappeared 
with Staunton. She was, however, consoled on hearing that his Grace 
had engaged her father to superintend a farm in Dumbartonshire, and 
nominated Butler to the neighboring kirk of Knocktarlitie. After an 
entertainment, on the occasion of his ordination, as Jeanie lingered 
alone by the seashore, she was embraced by Effie, who had come with 
her lover to announce their marriage and say farewell. The minis- 
ter's wedding soon followed ; and five years afterwards came a letter 
from Lady Staunton, who was moving in the highest society in 
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London, but in constant fear of the events of her early life transpir- 
ing. One day Mrs. Butler, whose only unhappiness arose from the 
religious differences between her father and husband, discovered in 
her children's hands a broad-sheet, containing the dying confession of 
Meg Murdockson, which strengthened her belief that her sister's 
child was living; and the same afternoon the Captain of Knock- 
dunder brought her a visitor, who proved to be Effie. Sir George 
was on his way to the manse with Butler, when he was shot in a skir- 
mish by his son, who, Ratcliffe ascertained, had been sold to a ruffian 
named Donocha Dhu, and trained to a life of robbery and violence. 

The secret was kept from his mother, who after a while sought 
solace for an aching heart by resuming her place in the world of 
fashion, and eventually died in the convent where she had received 
her education. 



CHARACTER OF EFFIE DEANS 

\Chap. ix."] 

Effie Deans,' under the tender and affectionate care 
of her sister, had now shot up into a beautiful and bloom- 
ing girl. Her Grecian shaped head was profusely rich in 
waving ringlets of brown hair, which, confined by a blue 
snood of silk, and shading a laughing Hebe countenance, 
seemed the picture of health, pleasure, and contentment. 
Her brown-russet short gown set off a shape, which time, 
perhaps, might be expected to render too robust, the 
frequent objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in her 
present early age, was slender and taper, with that grace- 
ful and easy sweep of outline, which at once indicates 
health, and beautiful proportion of parts. 

* Effie, or Euphemia, Deans, " the beautiful Lily of St. Leonard's," was the half- 
sister of Jeanie. The motherless girl was wilful and erring. Her exquisite beauty 
made her an object of admiration. An indulgent father and sister submitted to every 
whim of the wayward girL 
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These growing charms, in all their juvenile profusion, 
had no power to shake the steadfast mind, or divert 
the fixed gaze, of the constant Laird of Dumbiedikes. 
But there was scarce another eye that could behold this 
living picture of health and beauty, without pausing on it 
with pleasure. The traveller stopped his weary horse on 
the eve of entering the city which was the end of his 
journey, to gaze on the sylph-like form that tripped by 
him with a milk-pail poised on her head, bearing herself 
so erect, and stepping so light and free under her burthen, 
that it seemed rather an ornament than an encumbrance. 
The lads of the neighboring suburb, who hdd their even- 
ing rendezvous for putting the stone, casting the hammer, 
playing at long bowls, and other athletic exercises, 
watched the motions of Effie Deans, and contended with 
each other which should have the good fortune to attract 
her attention. Even the rigid Presbyterians of her 
father's persuasion, who held each indulgence of the eye 
and sense to be a snare at least, if not a crime, were sur- 
prised into a moment's delight while gazing on a creature 
so exquisite, — instantly checked by a sigh, reproaching 
at once their own weakness, and mourning that a creature 
so fair should share in the common and hereditary guilt 
and imperfection of our nature. She was currently 
entitled the Lily of St. Leonard's, a name which she 
deserved as much by her guileless purity of thought, 
speech, and action, as by her uncommon loveliness of 
face and person. 

Yet there were points in Effie's character, which 
gave rise not only to strange doubt and anxiety on the 
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part of Douce Davie Deans,* whose ideas were rigid, 
as may easily be supposed, upon the subject of youth- 
ful amusements, but even of serious apprehension to 
her more indulgent sister. The children of the Scotch 
of the inferior classes are usually spoiled by the early 
indulgence of their parents. Effie had had a double share 
of this inconsiderate and misjudged kindness. Even the 
strictness of her father's principles could not condemn 
the sports of infancy and childhood ; and to the good old 
man, his younger daughter, the child of his old age, 
seemed a child for some years after she attained the years 
of womanhood, was still called "the bit lassie," and 
"little Effie," and was permitted to run up and down 
uncontrolled, unless upon the sabbath, or at the times of 
family worship. Her sister, with all the love and care 
of a mother, could not be supposed to possess the same 
authoritative influence ; and that which she had hitherto 
exercised, became gradually limited and diminished as 
Effie's advancing years entitled her, in her own conceit 
at least, to the right of independence and free agency. 
With all the innocence and goodness of disposition, there- 
fore, which we have described, the Lily of St. Leonard's 
possessed a little fund of self-conceit and obstinacy, and 
some warmth and irritability of temper, partly natural, 
perhaps, but certainly much increased by the unrestrained 
freedom of her childhood. Her character will be best 
illustrated by a cottage evening scene. 

* David Deans, the father of Effie and Jeanie, was a Cameronian cow-feeder at 
St. Leonard's Crags. His character was marked by deep religious fervor, and a rigid 
morality. He had many of the peculiarities and bitter prejudices of the Scotch 
Covenanters. Upon his daughter's ruin he displayed a remarkable struggle betweeu 
the force of natural affection and religious stoicisnj. 
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The careful father was absent in his well-stocked byre,' 
foddering those useful and patient animals on whose prod- 
uce his living depended ; the summer evening was begin- 
ning to close in, when Jeanie Deans* began to be very 
anxious for the appearance of her sister, and to fear that 
she would not reach home before her father returned 
from the labor of the evening, when it was his custom 
to have " family exercise," and when she knew that Effie's 
absence would give him the most serious displeasure. 
These apprehensions hung heavier upon her mind, because, 
for several preceding evenings, Effie had disappeared 
about the same time; and her stay, at first so brief as 
scarce to be noticed, had been gradually protracted to half 
an hour, and an hour, and on the present occasion had 
considerably exceeded even this last limit. And now 
Jeanie stood at the door with her hand before her eyes to 
avoid the rays of the level sun, and looked alternately 
along the various tracks which led towards their dwelling, 
to see if she could descry the nymph-like form of her 
sister. There was a wall and a stile which separated 
the royal domain, or King's Park as it is called, from the 
public road ; to this pass she frequently directed her 
attention, when she saw two persons appear there some- 
what suddenly, as if they had walked close by the side of 
the wall to screen themselves from observation. One 

* Byre, cow-house. 

* Jeanie Deans, half-sister of Effie, was the thrifty helper of her father. She 
took care of the dairy. She was a model of sober heroism, of the union of good 
sense with strong affections and firm principles. Jeanie was fervidly religious and 
rigidly conscientious. The interest of the story is concentrated upon the affection- 
ate exertions which Jeanie made m the behalf of her sister, for whose sake she was 
willing to sacrifice all but truth and conscience. 
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of them, a man, drew back hastily ; the other, a female, 
crossed the stile, and advanced towards her — it was Effie. 
She met her sister with that affected liveliness of manner, 
which in her rank, and sometimes in those above it, 
females occasionally assume to hide surprise or confusion ; 
and she carolled as she came, — 

" The elfin knight sat on the brae, 

The broom grows bonny, the broom grows fair ; 
And by there came lilting a lady so gay, 
And we daurna gang down to the broom nae mair." 

" Whisht, Effie," said her sister, " our father's coming 
out o* the byre/* The damsel stinted in her song. 
" Whare hae ye been sae late at e'en ? " 

** It's no late, lass," answered Effie. 

" It's chappit ' eight on every clock o' the town, and the 
sun's gaun ^ down ahint 3 the Corstorphine hills. Whare 
can ye hae been sae late .^ " 

" Nae gate," answered Effie. 

" And wha was that parted wi' you at the stile ? " 

" Naebody," replied Effie once more. 

" Nae gate ? naebody ? I wish it may be a right gate, 
and a right body, that keeps folk out sae late at e'en, 
Effie." 

"What needs ye be aye speering^ then at folk.^" 
retorted Effie. " I'm sure if ye'll ask nae questions, I'll 
tell ye nae lees. 5 I never ask what brings the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes glowering here like a wull-cat (only his een's 

' Chappit, struck. * Gaun, going. ^ Ahint, behind. 

* Aye speering, always inquiring. ^ LeeS; lies. 
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greener, and no sae gleg '), day after day, till we are a' like 
to gaunt ' our chafts ^ aff.*' 

" Because ye ken very weel he comes to see our father," 
said Jeanie, in answer to this pert remark. 

''And Dominie Butler? Does he come to see our 
father that's sae ta'en wi' his Latin words ? " said Effie, 
delighted to find, that, by carrying the war into the 
enemy's country, she could divert the threatened attack 
upon herself ; and, with the petulance of youth, she pur- 
sued her triumph over her prudential elder sister. She 
looked at her with a sly aiis in which there was something 
like irony, as she chanted, in a low but marked tone> a 
scrap of an old Scotch song, — 

" Through the kirkyard 
I met wi' the Laird. 

The silly puir body he said me nae harm, 
But just ere 'twas dark 
I met wi* the clerk " — 

Here the songstress stopped, looked full at her sister, 
and, observing the tear gather in her eyes, she suddenly 
flung her arms round her neck, and kissed them away. 
Jeanie, though hurt and displeased, was unable to resist 
the caresses of this untaught child of nature, whose good 
and evil seemed to flow rather from impulse than from 
reflection. But, as she returned the sisterly kiss in token 
of perfect reconciliation, she could not suppress the 
gentle reproof, "Effie, if ye will learn fule sangs, ye 
might make a kinder use of them." 

"And so I might, Jeanie," continued the girl, clinging 

' Gleg, active. * Gaunt, yawn. ^ Chafts, jaw&. 
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to her sister's neck ; " and I wish I had never learned ane 
o* them, and I wish we had never come here, and I 
wish my tongue had been bUstered or I had vexed ye." 

" Never mind that, Effie," replied the affectionate 
sister ; " I canna be muckle vexed wi* ony thing ye say 
to me ; but, oh, dinna vex our father ! *' 

" I will not — I will not," replied Effie ; " and, if there 
were as mony dances the morn's night as there are merry 
dancers in the north firmament on a frosty e'en, I winna 
budge an inch to gang near ane o* them." 

" Dance ! " echoed Jeanie Deans in astonishment. " O 
Effie, lassie, what could take ye to a dance } " 

Effie was led astray by Staunton, under promise of marriage. During her sickness 
her child was missing, and she went home broken in health. Effie was arrested and 
tried for child-murder. She refused to betray her lover, who was then hiding from 
the law. 



JEANIE'S APPEARANCE AT THE TRIAL 

\Chaps. xxi.-xxii."] 

No clue to the child could be found ; and Effie vras found guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to be hanged. After she was pardoned, Effie married Staunton, and, as 
Lady Staunton, became a fine lady, and lived abroad for many years. Jeanie could 
have saved her sister by testifying falsely. This she would not do. 

"EuPHEMiA Deans," said the presiding judge, in an 
accent in which pity was blended with dignity, "stand 
up, and listen to the criminal indictment now to be 
preferred against you." 

The unhappy girl, who had been stupefied by. the 
confusion through which the guards had forced a passage, 
cast a bewildered look on the multitude of faces around 
her, which seemed to tapestry, as it were, the walls in 
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one broad slope from the ceiling to the floor, with human 
countenances, and instinctively obeyed a command which 
rung in her ears like a trumpet of the judgment day. 

" Put back your hair, Effie," said one of the macers. 
For her beautiful and abundant tresses of long fair hair, 
which, according to the custom of the country, unmarried 
women were not allowed to cover with any sort of cap, 
and which, alas ! Effie dared no longer confine with the 
snood or riband, which implied purity of maiden fame, 
now hung unbound and dishevelled over her face, and 
almost concealed her features. On receiving this hint 
from the attendant, the unfortunate young woman, with 
a hasty, trembling, and apparently mechanical compliance, 
shaded back from her face her luxuriant locks, and 
showed to the whole court, excepting one individual, a 
countenance which, though pale and emaciated, was so 
lovely amid its agony, that it called forth a universal 
murmur of compassion and sympathy. Apparently the 
expressive sound of human feeling recalled the poor girl 
from the stupor of fear which predominated at first over 
every other sensation, and awakened her to the no less 
painful sense of shame and exposure attached to her 
present situation. Her eye, which had at first glanced 
wildly round, was turned on the ground ; her cheek, at 
first so deadly pale, began gradually to be overspread 
with a faint blush, which increased so fast, that, when in 
agony of shame she strove to conceal her face, her 
temples, her brow, her neck, and all that her slender 
fingers and small palms could not cover, became of the 
deepest crimson Fairbrother, whose practice 
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and intelligence were considerable, saw the necessity of 
letting the witness (Jeanie) compose herself. In his 
heart he suspected that she came to bear false witness 
in her sister's cause. 

" But that is her own affair," thought Fairbrother ; 
" and it is my business to see that she has plenty of time 
to regain composure, and to deliver her evidence, be it 
true or be it false — valeat quantum ^ 

Accordingly, he commenced his interrogatories with 
uninteresting questions, which admitted of instant reply. 

" You are, I think, the sister of the prisoner t " 

"Yes, sir.'' 

" Not the full sister, however } " 

" No, sir ; we are by different mothers." 

" True : and you are, I think, several years older than 
your sister } " 

" Yes, sir," etc. 

After the advocate had conceived, that, by these prelim- 
inary and unimportant questions, he had familiarized the 
witness with the situation in which she stood, he asked, 
"whether she had not remarked her sister's state of 
health to be altered during the latter part of the term 
when she had lived with Mrs. Saddletree." 

Jeanie answered in the affirmative. 

"And she told you the cause of it, my dear, I suppose," 
said Fairbrother, in an easy, and, as one may say, an 
inductive sort of tone. 

" I am sorry to interrupt my brother," said the Crown 
counsel, rising, "but I am in your lordship's judgment, 
whether this be not a leading question." 
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" If this point is to be debated," said the presiding 
judge, "the witness must be removed." 

For the Scottish lawyers regard with a sacred and 
scrupulous horror every question so shaped by the coun- 
sel examining, as to convey to a witness the least intima- 
tion of the nature of the answer which is desired from 
him. These scruples, though founded on an excellent 
principle, are sometimes carried to an absurd pitch of 
nicety, especially as it is generally easy for a lawyer who 
has his wits about him to elude the objection. Fair- 
brother did so in the present case. 

" It is not necessary to waste the time of the court, my 
lord. Since the King's counsel thinks it worth while to 
object to the form of my question, I will shape it other- 
wise. — Pray, young woman, did you ask your sister any 
question when you observed her looking unwell } Take 
courage ; speak out." 

"I asked her," replied Jeanie, "what ailed her." 

"Very well,. — take your own time, — and what was the 
answer she made } " continued Mr. Fairbrother. 

Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. It was not 
that she at any one instant entertained an idea of the 
possibility of prevarication ; it was the natural hesitation 
to extinguish the last spark of hope that remained for her 
sister. 

" Take courage, young woman," said Fairbrother. " I 
asked what your sister said ailed her when you inquired.^" 

" Nothing," answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which 
was yet heard distiuctly in the most distant corner of the 
court-room, such an awful and profound silence had been 
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preserved during the anxious interval which had inter- 
posed betwixt the lawyer's question, and the answer of 
the witness. 

Fairbrother's countenance fell ; but, with that ready 
presence of mind, which is as useful in civil as in military 
emergencies, he immediately rallied. " Nothing } True, 
you mean nothing at first ; but, when you asked her 
again, did she not tell you what ailed her } " 

The question was put in a tone meant to make her 
comprehend the importance of her answer, had she not 
been already aware of it. The ice was broken, however ; 
and, with less pause than at first, she now replied, 
"Alack ! alack ! she never breathed word to me about it." 

A deep groan passed through the court. It was echoed 
by one deeper and more agonized from the unfortunate 
father. The hope, to which unconsciously, and in spite 
of himself, he had still secretly clung, had now dissolved ; 
and the venerable old man fell forwards sensx^less on the 
floor of the court-house, with his head at the foot of his 
terrified daughter. The unfortunate prisoner, with impo- 
tent passion, strove with the guards, betwixt whom she 
was placed. " Let me gang to my father — I will gang to 
him — I will gang to him — he is dead — he is killed — I 
hae killed him ! *' she repeated, in frenzied tones of grief, 
which those who heard them did not speedily forget. 

Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, 
Jeanie did not lose that superiority which a deep and firm 
mind assures to its possessor under the most trying 
circumstances. 

"He is my father — he is our father," she mildly 
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repeated to those who endeavored to separate them, as 
she stooped, shaded aside his gray hairs, and began 
assiduously to chafe his temples. 

The judge, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, gave direc- 
tions that they should be transported into a neighboring 
apartment, and carefully attended. The prisoner, as her 
father was borne from the court, and her sister slowly fol- 
lowed, pursued them with her eyes so earnestly fixed, as 
if they would have started from their sockets. But, when 
they were no longer visible, she seemed to find, in her 
despairing and deserted state, a courage which she had 
not yet exhibited. 

" The bitterness of it is now past," she said, and then 
boldly addressed the court. " My lords, if it is your 
pleasure to gang on wi* this matter, the weariest day will 
hae its end at last.** 



JEANIE'S INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN CAROLINE 

\Chap. xxxvL] 

Jeanie starts on foot for London, to beg a pardon for her sister of the King and 
Queen. The Duke of Argyle proves her friend, and secures for her an audience with 
Queen Caroline. The Queen is deeply moved by Jeanie's sisterly love and heroism, 
and through her influence Effie is pardoned. Jeanie is afterwards married to the Rev. 
Reuben Butler. " Happy in each other " says chap, iii., ** and the love and honor of 
all who knew them, this simple pair lived beloved, and died lamented.'^ 

Since Margaret of Anjou, no queen-consort had exer- 
cised such weight in the political affairs of England ; and 
the personal address which she displayed on many occa- 
sions had no small share in reclaiming from their political 
heresy many of those determined Tories, who, after the 
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reign of the Stuarts had been extinguished in' the person 
of Queen Anne, were disposed rather to transfer their 
allegiance to her brother, the Chevalier de St. George, 
than to acquiesce in the settlement of the crown on the 
Hanover family. George II., her husband, whose most 
shining quality was courage on the field of battle, and 
who endured the office of King of England without ever 
being able to acquire English habits or any familiarity 
with English dispositions, found the utmost assistance 
from the address of his partner; and, while he jealously 
affected to do every thing according to his own will and 
pleasure, was, in secret, prudent enough to take and follow 
the advice of his more adroit consort. He intrusted to 
her the delicate office of determining the various degrees 
of favor necessary to attach the wavering, or to confirm 
those who were already friendly, or to regain those whose 
good-will had been lost. 

With all the winning address of an elegant, and, 
according to the times, an accomplished woman. Queen 
Caroline possessed the masculine soul of the other sex. 
She was proud by nature ; and even her policy could not 
always temper her expressions of displeasure, although 
few were more ready at repairing any false step of this 
kind, when her prudence came up to the aid of her 
passions. She loved the real possession of power, rather 
than the show of it ; and, whatever she did herself that 
was either wise or popular, she always desired that the 
King should have the full credit, as well as the advantage, 
of the measure, conscious that by adding to his respecta- 
bility she was most likely to maintain her own. And so 
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desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, that, when 
threatened with the gout, she had repeatedly had recourse 
to checking the fit by the use of the cold bath, thereby 
endangering her life that she might be able to attend the 
King in his walks. . . . 

The Duke ^ explained the singular law under which 
Effie Deans had received sentence of death, and detailed 
the affectionate exertions which Jeanie had made in 
behalf of a sister, for whose sake she was willing to 
sacrifice all but truth and conscience. 

Queen Caroline listened with attention. She was rather 
fond, it must be remembered, of an argument, and soon 
found matter, in what the Duke told her, for raising 
difficulties to his request. 

"It appears to me, my lord,'* she replied, "that this is 
a severe law. But still it is adopted upon good grounds, 
I am bound to suppose, as the law of the country ; and 
the girl has been convicted under it. The very presump- 
tions which the law construes into a positive proof of guilt, 
exist in heir case ; and all that your Grace has said con- 
cerning the possibility of her innocence may be a very 
good argument for annulling the Act of Parliament, but 
cannot, while it stands good, be admitted in favor of any 
individual convicted upon the statute.*' 

The Duke saw and avoided the snare ; for he was 
conscious, that, by replying to the argument, he must 
have been unavoidably led to a discussion, in the course 
of which the Queen was likely to be hardened in her own 

' The Duke. — The Duke of Argyle, a Scottish nobleman, and a friend to 
Jeanie Deans. He was an honorable statesman and able man, although never 
popular at Court. 
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opinion, until she became obliged, out of mere respect to 
consistency, to let the criminal suffer. " If your Majesty," 
he said, "would condescend to he^r my poor country- 
woman herself, perhaps she may find an advocate in your 
own heart, more able than I am to combat the doubts 
suggested by your understanding." 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce ; and the Duke made a 
signal for Jeanie to advance from the spot where she had 
hitherto remained watching countenances, which were 
too long accustomed to suppress all apparent signs of 
emotion to convey to her any interesting intelligence. 
Her Majesty could not help smiling at the awe-struck 
manner in which the quiet, demure figure of the little 
Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet more at the 
first sound of her broad northern accent. But Jeanie had 
a voice low and sweetly toned, — an admirable thing in 
woman, — and eke besought "her leddyship to have pity 
on a poor, misguided young creature," in tones so affect- 
ing, that, like the notes of some of her native songs, 
provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos. 

" Stand up, young woman," said the Queen, but in a 
kind tone, " and tell me what sort of a barbarous people 
your country-folks are, where child-murder is become so 
common as to require the restraint of laws like yours." 

" If your leddyship pleases," answered Jeanie, " there 
are mony places besides Scotland where mothers are 
unkind to their ain flesh and blood." 

It must be observed that the disputes between George 
the Second and Frederick, Prince of Wales, were then at 
the highest; and that the good-natured part of the public 
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laid the blame on the Queen. She colored highly, and 
darted a glance of the most penetrating character, first at 
Jeanie, and then at the Duke. Both sustained it unmoved, 
Jeanie from total unconsciousness of the offence she had 
given, and the Duke from his habitual composure. But 
in his heart he thought. My unlucky prot^g^e has, with 
this luckless answer, shot dead, by a kind of chance 
medley, her only hope of success. 

Lady Suffolk good-humoredly and skilfully interposed 
in this awkward crisis. " You should tell this lady," she 
said to Jeanie, "the particular causes which render this 
crime common in your country.'* 

"Some think it's the Kirk Session — that is — it's the 
— it's the cutty-stool, if your leddyship pleases," said 
Jeanie, looking down and courtesying. 

" The what } " said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase 
was new, and who, besides, was rather deaf. 

"That's the stool of repentance,' madam, if it please 
your leddyship," answered Jeanie, "for light life and 
conversation, and for breaking the seventh command." 
Here she raised her eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his 
chin, and, totally unconscious of what she had said out 
of joint, gave double effect to the innuendo by stopping 
short, and looking embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party, 
which, having interposed betwixt their retreating friends 

* Stool of Repentance. — A low (cutty) stool placed in front of the pulpit 
in Scotland, on which persons who had received Church censure were placed during 
divine service. When the service was over, the penitent had to stand on the stool, 
and receive the minister's rebuke. Even in the present century this method of 
rebuke has been repeated. 
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and the enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a fire 
unexpectedly severe. 

" The deuce take the lass,'* thought the Duke of Argyle 
to himself, " there goes another shot ; and she has killed 
with both barrels, right and left.'* 

Indeed, the Duke had himself his share of the confu- 
sion ; for, having acted as master of the ceremonies to 
this innocent offender, he felt much in the circumstances 
of a country squire, who, having introduced his spaniel 
into a well-appointed drawing-room, is doomed to wit- 
ness the disorder and damage which arises to china and 
to dress-gowns, in consequence of its untimely frolics. 
Jeanie's last chance hit, however, obliterated the ill im- 
pression which had arisen from the first; for her Majesty 
had not so lost the feelings of a wife in those of a queen, 
but what she could enjoy a jest at the expense of "her 
good Suffolk." She turned towards the Duke of Argyle 
with a smile, which marked that she enjoyed the triumph, 
and observed, "The Scotch are a rigidly moral people." 
Then, again applying herself to Jeanie, she asked how 
she travelled up from Scotland. 

" Upon my foot, mostly, madam," was the reply. 

"What! all that immense way upon foot.^ How far 
can you walk in a day ? " 

"Five and twenty miles, and a bittock." ' 

"And a what .^" said the Queen, looking towards the 
Duke of Argyle. 

"And about five miles more," replied the Duke. 

' Bittock. — A small bit or piece. In common usage it signifies that one does 
not pledge himself to the exact terms of the reply. Thus a place may be said to be 
two or more miles ^'and a bittock" distant. 
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** I thought I was a good walker," said the Queen, but 
this shames me sadly/' 

" May your leddyship never hae sae weary a heart, that 
ye canna be sensible of the weariness of the limbs," said 
Jeanie. 

" That came better off," thought the Duke ; " it's the 
first thing she has said to the purpose." 

"And I didna just a'thegether walk the haill way 
neither, for I had whiles the cast of a cart ; and I 
had the cast of a horse from Ferrybridge, and divers 
other easements," said Jeanie, cutting short her story, 
for she observed the Duke made the sign he had fixed 
upon. 

" With all these accommodations," answered the Queen, 
"you must have had a very fatiguing journey, and, I fear, 
to little purpose ; since, if the King were to pardon your 
sister, in all probability it would do her little good, for I 
suppose your people of Edinburgh would hang her out of 
spite." 

"She will sink herself now outright," thought the 
Duke. 

But he was wrong. The shoals on which Jeanie had 
hitherto touched in this delicate conversation lay under 
ground, and were unknown to her : this rock was above 
water, and she avoided it. 

"She was confident," she said, "that baith town and 
country wad rejoice to see his Majesty taking compassion 
on a poor, unfriended creature." 

" His Majesty has not found it so in a late instance," 
said the Queen ; " but I suppose my lord Duke would advise 
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him to be guided by the votes of the rabble themselves, 
who should be hanged and who spared ? " 

" No, madam," said the Duke ; "but I would advise his 
Majesty to be guided by his own feelings, and those of his 
royal consort ; and then, I am sure, punishment will only 
attach itself to guilt, and even then with cautious reluc- 
tance.*' 

"Well, my lord," said her Majesty, "all these fine 
speeches do not convince me of the propriety of so soon 
showing any mark of favor to your, — I suppose I must 
not say rebellious ? — but at least, your very disaffected 
and intractable metropolis.' Why, the whole nation is in 
a league to screen the savage and abominable murderers of 
that unhappy man ; otherwise, how is it possible but that, 
of so many perpetrators, and engaged in so public an action 
for such a length of time, one at least must have been 
recognized .^ Even this wench, for aught I can tell, may 
be a depository of the secret. Hark you, young woman, 
had you any friends engaged in the Porteous mob } " 

" No, madam," answered Jeanie, happy that the ques- 
tion was so framed that she could, with a good conscience, 
answer it in the negative. 

"But, I suppose," continued the Queen, "if you were 
possessed of such a secret, you would hold it matter of 
conscience to keep it to yourself } " 

' Intractable Metropolis. — The reference is to the very bitter feeling 
caused by the affair of Captain Porteous. At an execution in Edinburgh that officer 
ordered his soldiers to fire on the mob, which showed sympathy with the prisoner, 
and several persons were killed. Porteous was tried, and sentenced to death, but got 
a reprieve. The mob broke open the jail in which he was confined, dragged him out, 
•and hanged him from a dyer's pole. The Government threatened to demolish the 
walls, and take away the charter of Edinburgh ; but that the Scottibh members pre- 
vented. 
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" I would pray to be directed and guided what was the 
line of duty, madam," answered Jeanie. 

"Yes, and take that which suited your own inclina- 
tions," replied her Majesty. 

"If it like you, madam," said Jeanie, "I would hae 
gaen to the end of the earth to save the life of John 
Porteous, or ony other unhappy man in his condition ; but 
I might lawfully doubt how far I am called upon to be the 
avenger of his blood, though it may become the civil 
magistrate to do so. He is dead, and gane to his place ; 
and they that have slain him must answer for their ain 
act. But my sister, my puir sister Effie, still lives, 
though her days and hours are numbered ! She still 
lives, and a word of the King's mouth might restore her 
to a broken-hearted auld man, that never, in his daily and 
nightly exercise, forgot to pray that his Majesty might be 
blessed with a long and a prosperous reign, and that his 
throne, and the throne of his posterity, might be estab- 
lished in righteousness. O madam, if ever ye kenn'd 
what it was to sorrow for and with a sinning and a suffer- 
ing creature, whose mind is sae tossed that she can be 
neither ca'd fit to live or die, have some compassion on 
our misery! Save an honest house from dishonor, and 
an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early 
and dreadful death ! Alas ! it is not when we sleep soft 
and wake merrily ourselves, that we think on other 
people's sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within 
us then, and we are for righting our ain wrangs, and fight- 
ing our ain battles. But when the hour of trouble comes 
to the mind or to the body, — and seldom may it visit 
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your leddyship ; and when the hour of death comes, 
that comes to high and low, — lang and late may it be yours, 
— O, my leddy, then it isna what we hae dune for our- 
sells, but what we hae done for others, that we think on 
maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae inter- 
vened to spare the puir thing's life will be sweeter in that 
hour, come when it may, than if a word of your mouth 
could hang the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow." ' 

Tear followed tear down Jeanie's cheeks, as, her fea- 
tures glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her 
sister's cause with a pathos which was at once simple and 
solemn. 

" This is eloquence," said her Majesty to the Duke of 
Argyle. "Young woman," she continued, addressing 
herself to Jeanie, " / cannot grant a pardon to your sister, 
but you shall not want my warm intercession with his 
Majesty. Take this housewife-case," she continued, put- 
ting a small, embroidered needle-case into Jeanie's hands ; 
"do not open it now, but at your leisure you will find 
something in it,* which will remind you that you have had 
an interview with Queen Caroline." 

* Ae tow, one rope. 

* Something in it. — It contained a fifty-pound note. 



THE Tx\LISMAN 



** The * Talisman ' is one of the most dazzling and 
attractive of the productions of Scott's pen. The heroic 
splendor of the scenery, personages, and adventures ; the 
admirable contrast between Coeur de Lion and Saladin ; 
and the magnificent contrast of the chivalry of Europe, 
with the heroism and civilization of the East, — all this 
makes the 'Talisman' about equally delightful to the young 
and to the old. The introduction of familiar and even 
of comic details, with which Scott, like Shakspeare, knew 
how to relieve and set off his heroic pictures, renders this 
story peculiarly delightful. We seem to be brought near 
to the great and historic characters, and admitted, as it 
were, into their private life : we see that they are men 
like ourselves." 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 



Sir Kenneth of the Couchant Leopard, 

Prince Royal of Scotland. 
Strauchan, his squire. 
A Saracen Emir. 
Theodoric, a Christian hertnit. 
King Richard \., one o/ the council of the 

Third Crusade. 
Queen Berengaria, his wife. 
Lady Calista, her attendant. 
Lady Edith Plantagenet, Richard's kins- 

ivoman. 
Necbatanus, the queen's dwarf. 
Guenevra, his lady-love. 
Sir Thomas de Multon, 
Sir Thomas de Vaux of 

GiLSLAND, 

Period, 1 191. Locality: Syria. 
42 



in attendance 
on the king. 



El Hakim, a physician ; afterwards Sul- 
tan Saladin. 

The Archbishop of Tyre, 

The Grand-Master of the 
Templars, 

The Marquis Conrade of 
Montserrat, 

The Archduke Leopold of 
Austria, 

King Philip Augustus of 
France, 

Earl Wallenrode, an 
•warrior. 

A Marabout, or Turkish fanatic. 

Blondel, King Richard's minstrel. 



other tneni- 
>bers of the 
council. 



Hungarian 
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THE STORY BRIEFLY TOLD 

During a truce between the Christian armies taking part in the third 
crusade, and the infidel forces under Sultan Saladin, Sir Kenneth, on 
his way to Syria, encountered a Saracen Emir, whom he unhorsed ; 
and they then rode together, discoursing on love and necromancy, 
towards the cave of the hermit, who was in correspondence with the 
Pope, and to whom the knight was charged to communicate secret 
information. Having provided the travellers with refreshment, the 
anchorite, as soon as the Saracen slept, conducted his companion to 
a chapel, where he witnessed a procession, and was recognized by the 
Lady Edith, to whom he had devoted his heart and sword. He was 
then startled by the sudden appearance of the dwarfs, and, having 
reached his couch again, watched the hermit scourging himself until 
he fell asleep. 

About the same time Richard Coeur de Lion had succumbed to an 
attack of fever ; and, as he lay in his gorgeous tent at Ascalon, the 
Scot arrived, accompanied by a Moorish physician, who had cured his 
squire, and who offered to restore the King to health. After a long 
consultation, and eliciting from Sir Kenneth his visit to the chapel, 
the physician was admitted to the royal presence ; and, having swal- 
lowed a draught which he prepared from a silken bag, or talisman, » 
Richard sank back on his cushions. While he slept, Conrade of 
Montserrat secretly avowed to the wily Grand-Master,2 his ambition to 
be King of Jerusalem ; and, with the object of injuring Richard's rep- 
utation, incited Leopold of Austria to plant his banner by the side of 



' The TALISMAN was a magical stone possessing medical properties.' It was kept 
by Saladin in a silk purse, and afterwards sent by him as a wedding gift to Kenneth 
and Edith. 

^ Grand-Master of Knights Templars. — A religious order, whose mem- 
bers were half monk, half soldier, established in 1118 to guard the roads leading to 
the Holy Sepulchre. The headquarters were in a convent called the Temple : hence 
the name of the order. They were brave and adventurous, but their pride and 
violence had given them an evil reputation. They were jealous of the princes who 
came on the crusades, and hence Scott ranked the Grand-Master among King 
Richard's enemies. 
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that of England, in the centre of the camp. When the King woke, 
the fever had left him, and Conrade entered to announce what the 
Archduke had done. Springing from his couch, Richard rushed to 
the spot, and defiantly tore down and trampled on the Teuton pennon. 
Philip of France at length persuaded him to refer the matter to the 
council ; and Sir Kenneth was charged to watch the English standard 
until daybreak, with a favorite hound as his only companion. Soon 
after midnight, however, Necbatanus approached him with Lady 
Edith's ring, as a token that his attendance was required to decide a 
wager she had with the Queen; and, during his absence from his post, 
the banner was carried off, and his dog severely wounded. Overcome 
with shame and grief, he was accosted by the physician, who dressed 
the animal's wound, and, having intrusted Sir Kenneth with Saladin's 
desire to marry the Lady Edith, proposed that he should seek the 
Saracen ruler's protection against the wrath of Richard. The valiant 
Scot, however, resolved to confront the King and reveal the Sultan's 
purpose ; but it availed him not, and he was sentenced to death, in 
spite of the intercessions of the Queen and his lady-love. When the 
hermit and then the physician arrived, and Richard having yielded 
to their entreaties. Sir Kenneth was simply forbidden to appear before 
him again. 

Having, by a bold speech, revived the drooping hopes of his 
brother crusaders, and reproved the Queen and his kinswoman for 
tampering with the Scot, Richard received him, disguised as a 
Nubian slave, as a present from Saladin, with whom he had been 
induced to spend several days. Shortly afterwards, as the King was 
reposing in his pavilion, the slave saved his life from the dagger of 
an assassin secretly employed by the Grand-Master, and intimated that 
he could discover the purloiner of the standard. A procession of the 
Christian armies and their leaders had already been arranged in token 
of amity to Richard ; and as they marched past him, seated on horse- 
back, with the slave holding the hound among his attendants, the dog 
suddenly sprang at the Marquis Conrade, who was thus convicted of 
having injured the animal, and betrayed his guilt by exclaiming, " I 
never touched the banner." Not being permitted to fight the Teuton 
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himself, the King undertook to provide a champion, and Saladin to 
make all needful preparations for the combat. Accompanied by Beren- 
garia and Lady Edith, Richard was met by the Saracen, with a bril- 
liant retinue, and discovered in the person of his entertainer the 
physician who had cured his fever, and saved Sir Kenneth, whom he 
found prepared to do battle for him on the morrow, with the hermit 
as his confessor. The encounter took place soon after sunrise, in the 
presence of the assembled hosts ; and Conrade, who was wounded and 
unhorsed, was tended by the Sultan in the Grand-Master's tent, while 
the victorious knight was unarmed by the royal ladies, and made known 
by Richard as the Prince Royal of Scotland. At noon the Sultan wel- 
comed his guests to a banquet, but, as the Grand-Master was raising a 
goblet to his lips, Necbatanus uttered the words accipe hoc, and 
Saladin decapitated the templar with his sabre ; on which the dwarf 
explained, that, hidden behind a curtain, he had seen him stab his 
accomplice, the Marquis of Montserrat, obviously to prevent him from 
revealing their infamous plots, while he answered his appeal for 
mercy in the words he repeated. The next day the young prince was 
married to Lady Edith, and presented by the Sultan with his talisman, 
the crusade was abandoned, and Richard, on his way homeward, was 
imprisoned by the Austrians in the Tyrol. 



ENCOUNTER BETWEEN KENNETH, THE CHRISTIAN 
KNIGHT, AND THE SARACEN CAVALIER 

[Chap. /.] 

The burning sun of Syria had not yet attained its 
highest point in the horizon, when a knight of the Red- 
cross,' who had left his distant northern home and joined 
the host of the crusaders in Palestine, was pacing slowly 

* Red-cross. — The badge worn on the shoulder by all crusaders. The Red- 
cross knight represents St. George, the patron saint of England. His adventures, 
which occupy Book I. of Spenser's Faery Queene, symbolize the struggle, and 
ultimate victory of holiness over sin. 
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along the sandy deserts which lie in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea, or, as it is called, the Lake Asphaltites, where 
the waves of the Jordan pour themselves into an inland 
sea, from which there is no discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among cliffs and preci- 
pices during the earlier part of the morning ; more lately, 
issuing from those rocky and dangerous defiles, he had 
entered upon that great plain,' where the accursed cities 
provoked, in ancient days, the direct and dreadful 
vengeance of the Omnipotent. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were for- 
gotten as the traveller recalled the fearful catastrophe 
which had converted into an arid and dismal wilderness 
the fair and fertile valley of Siddim, once well watered, 
even as the garden of the Lord, now a parched and 
blighted waste, condemned to eternal sterility. 

Crossing himself as he viewed the dark mass of rolling 
waters, in color as in quality unlike those of every other 
lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered that 
beneath these sluggish waves lay the once proud cities of 
the plain, whose grave was dug by the thunder of the 
heavens, or the eruption of subterraneous fire, and whose 
remains were hid even by that sea which holds no living fish 
in its bosom, bears no skiff on its surface, and, as if its 
own dreadful bed were the only fit receptacle for its sullen 
waters, sends not, like other lakes, a tribute to the ocean. 
The whole land around, as in the days of Moses, was 
"brimstone and salt; it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any 

* Great Plain. — The ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were situated on 
the great plain of Jordan. Cf. Gen. xiii. 10-13. 
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grass groweth thereon." The land as well as the lake 
might be termed dead, as producing nothing having 
resemblance to vegetation ; and even the very air was 
entirely devoid of its ordinary winged inhabitants, de- 
terred probably by the odor of bitumen and sulphur, 
which the burning sun exhaled from the waters of the 
lake, in steaming clouds, frequently assuming the appear- 
ance of waterspouts. Masses of the slimy and sulphur- 
eous substance called naphtha, which floated idly on the 
sluggish and sullen waves, supplied those rolling clouds 
with new vapors, and seemed to give awful testimony to 
the truth of the Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with 
almost intolerable splendor, and all living nature appeared 
to have hidden itself from the rays, excepting the solitary 
figure which moved through the flitting sand at a foot's 
pace, and appeared the sole breathing thing on the wide 
surface of the plain. The dress of the rider, and the 
accoutrements of his horse, seemed chosen on purpose as 
most peculiarly unfit for the traveller in such a country. 
A coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets, 
and a steel breast-plate, had not been esteemed a sufficient 
weight of armor.; there was also his triangular shield 
suspended round his neck, and his barred helmet of steel, 
over which flowed a hood and collar of mail, which was 
drawn around the warrior's shoulders and throat, and 
filled Up the vacancy between the hauberk ' and the head- 
piece. His lower limbs were sheathed, like his body, in 
flexible mail, securing the legs and thighs ; while the feet 

* Hauberk. — Coat-of-mail. 
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rested in plated shoes, which corresponded with the 
gauntlets. A long, broad, straight-shaped, double-edged 
falchion, with a handle formed like a cross, corresponded 
with a stout poniard on the other side. Secured to his 
saddle, with one end resting on his stirrup, the knight had 
his proper weapon, the long, steel-headed lance, which, as 
he rode, projected backwards and displayed its little 
pennoncelle,' to dally with the faint breeze, or drop in the 
dead calm. To this cumbrous equipment must be added 
a surcoat of embroidered cloth, much frayed and worn, 
which was thus far useful, that it excluded the burning 
rays of the sun from the armor, which they would 
otherwise have rendered intolerable to the wearer. The 
surcoat bore in several places the arms of the owner,* 
although much defaced. These seemed to be a couchant 
leopard, with the motto, "I sleep; wake me not." An 
outline of the same device might have been traced on his 
shield, though many a blow had almost effaced the 
painting. The flat top of his cumbrous cylindrical hel- 
met was unadorned with any crest. In retaining their 
own unwieldy defensive armor, the Northern crusaders 
seemed to set at defiance the nature of the climate and 
country in which they were come to war. 

The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less 
massive and unwieldy than those of the rider. The 
animal had a heavy saddle plated with steel, uniting in 
front with a species of breast-plate, and behind with 



* Pennoncelle. — A small flag attached to the lance. 

* Arms of the Owner. — Figures embroidered upon the surcoat, showing who 
the knight was. 
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defensive armor made to cover the loins. Then there 
was a steel axe or hammer, called a mace-of-arms, and 
which hung to the saddle-bow ; the reins were secured by 
chain-work ; and the front-stall of the bridle was a steel 
plate, with apertures for the eyes and nostrils, having in 
the midst a short, sharp pike, projecting from the forehead 
of the horse like the horn of the fabulous unicorn. 

But habit had made the endurance of this load of 
panoply a second nature, both to the knight and his gal- 
lant charger. Numbers, indeed, of the Western warriors 
who hurried to Palestine died ere they became inured to 
the burning climate ; but there were others to whom that 
climate became innocent and even friendly, and among 
this fortunate number was the solitary horseman who 
now traversed the border of the Dead Sea. 

Nature, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncommon 
strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk with as much 
ease as if the meshes had been formed of cobwebs, had 
endowed him with a constitution as strong as his limbs, 
and which bade defiance to almost all changes of climate, 
as well as to fatigue and privations of all kinds. His 
disposition seemed, in some degree, to partake of the 
qualities of his bodily frame ; and as the one possessed 
great strength and endurance, united with the power of 
violent exertion, the other, under a calm and undisturbed 
semblance, had much of the fiery and enthusiastic love of 
glory, which constituted the principal attribute of the 
renowned Norman line, and had rendered them sover- 
eigns in every corner of Europe, where they had drawn 
their adventurous swords. 
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It was not, however, to all the race that fortune pro^ 
posed such tempting rewards ; and those obtained by the 
solitary knight, during two years' campaign in Palestine, 
had been only temporal fame, and, as he was taught to 
believe, spiritual privileges. Meantime, his slender stock 
of money had melted away, the rather that he did not 
pursue any of the ordinary modes by which the followers 
of the crusade condescended to recruit their diminished 
resources at the expense of the people of Palestine : he 
exacted no gifts from the wretched natives for sparing 
their possessions when engaged in warfare with the 
Saracens, and he had not enjoyed an opportunity of 
enriching himself by the ransom of any prisoners of con- 
sequence. The small train which had followed him from 
his native country had been gradually diminished, as the 
means of maintaining them disappeared, and his own 
remaining squire was at present on a sick-bed, and unable 
to attend his master, who travelled, as we have seen, 
singly and alone. This was of little consequence to the 
crusader, who was accustomed to consider his good sword 
as his safest escort, and devout thoughts as his best 
companions. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreshment and 
repose, even on the iron frame and patient disposition of 
the Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; and at noon, when 
the Dead Sea lay at some distance on his right, he joy- 
fully hailed the sight of two or three palm-trees, which 
arose beside the well which was assigned for his midday 
station. His good horse, too, which had plodded forward 
with the steady endurance of his master, now lifted his 
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head, expanded his nostrils, and quickened his pace, as if 
he snuffed afar off the living waters, which were . to 
be the place of repose and refreshment. But labor and 
danger were doomed to intervene ere the horse or horse- 
man reached the desired spot. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued to 
fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of palm- 
trees, it seemed to him as if some object was moving 
amongst them and beside them. The distant form sepa- 
rated itself from the trees, which partly hid its motions, 
and advanced towards the knight with a speed which 
soon showed a mounted horseman, whom his turban, long 
spear, and green caftan floating in the wind, on his nearer 
approach, showed to be a Saracen cavalier. " In the 
desert," saith an Eastern proverb, "no man meets a 
friend.*' The crusader was totally indifferent whether 
the infidel, who now approached on his gallant barb, as if 
borne on the wings of an eagle, came as friend or foe ; 
perhaps, as a vowed champion of the Cross, he might 
rather have preferred the latter. He disengaged his 
lance from the saddle, seized it with the right hand, 
placed it in rest with its point half elevated, gathered up 
the reins in the left, waked his horse's mettle with the 
spur, and prepared to encounter the stranger with the 
calm self-confidence belonging to the victor in many 
contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an 
Arab horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs 
and the inflection of his body than by any use of the 
reins, which hung loose in his left hand ; so that he was 
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enabled to wield the light round buckler of the skin of 
the rhinoceros, ornamented with silver loops, which he 
wore on his arm, swinging it as if he meant to oppose its 
slender circle to the formidable thrust of the Western 
lance. His own long spear was not couched or levelled, 
like that of his antagonist, but grasped by the middle 
with his right hand, and brandished at arm*s length above 
his head. As the cavalier approached his enemy at full 
career, he seemed to expect that the Knight of the 
Leopard should put his horse to the gallop to encounter 
him. But the Christian knight, well acquainted with the 
customs of Eastern warriors, did not mean to exhaust his 
good horse by any unnecessary exertion ; and, on the 
contrary, made a dead halt, confident, that, if his enemy 
advanced to the actual shock, his own weight, and that 
of his powerful charger, would give him sufficient advan- 
tage, without the additional momentum of rapid motion. 
Equally sensible and apprehensive of such a probable 
result, the Saracen cavalier, when he had approached 
towards the Christian within twice the length of his 
lance, wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable dex- 
terity, and rode twice around his antagonist, who, turning 
without quitting his ground, and presenting his front 
constantly to his enemy, frustrated his attempts to attack 
him on an unguarded point ; so that the Saracen, wheel- 
ing his horse, was fain to retreat to the distance of a 
hundred yards. A second time, like a hawk attacking 
a heron, the Moor renewed the charge, and a second time 
was fain to retreat without coming to a close struggle. 
A third time he approached in the same manner, when 
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the Christian knight, desirous to terminate this illusory 
warfare, in which he might at length have been worn out 
by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seized the mace 
which hung at his saddle-bow, and, with a strong hand 
and unerring aim, hurled it against the head of the Emir ; 
for such, and not less, his enemy appeared. The 
Saracen was just aware of the formidable missile in time 
to interpose his light buckler betwixt the mace and his 
head ; but the violence of the blow forced the buckler 
down on his turban, and, though that defence also con- 
tributed to deaden its violence, the Saracen was beaten 
from his horse. Ere the Christian could avail himself of 
this mishap, his nimble foeman sprung from the ground, 
and, calling on his horse, which instantly returned to his 
side, he leaped into his seat without touching the stirrup, 
and regained all the advantage of which the Knight of 
the Leopard hoped to deprive him. But the latter had 
in the mean while recovered his mace, and the Eastern 
cavalier, who remembered the strength and dexterity 
with which he had aimed it, seemed to keep cautiously 
out of reach of that weapon, of which he had so lately 
felt the force ; while he showed his purpose of waging a 
distant warfare with missile weapons of his own. Plant- 
ing his long spear in the sand at a distance from the 
scene of combat, he strung with great address a short 
bow, which he carried at his back, and, putting his horse 
to the gallop, once more described two or three circles, of 
a wider extent than formerly, in the course of which he 
discharged six arrows at the Christian with such unerring 
skill that the goodness of his harness alone saved him 
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from being- wounded in as many places. The seventh 
shaft apparently found a less perfect part of the armor, 
and the Christian dropped heavily from his horse. But 
what was the surprise of the Saracen, when, dismounting 
to examine the condition of his prostrate enemy, he found 
himself suddenly within the grasp of the European, who 
had had recourse to this artifice to bring his enemy within 
his reach ! Even in this deadly grapple, the Saracen was 
saved by his agility and presence of mind. He unloosed 
the sword-belt, in which the Knight of the Leopard had 
fixed his hold, and, thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted 
his horse, which seemed to watch his motions with the 
intelligence of a human being, and again rode off. But 
in the last encounter the Saracen had lost his sword and 
his quiver of arrows, both of which were attached ta the 
girdle, which he was obliged to abandon. He had also 
lost his turban in the struggle. These disadvantages 
seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce. He approached 
the Christian with his right hand extended, but no longer 
in a menacing attitude. 

** There is truce betwixt our nations," he said, in the 
lingua Franca commonly used for the purpose of commu- 
nication with his crusaders ; " wherefore should there be 
war betwixt thee and me } Let there be peace betwixt 
us." 

" I am well contented," answered he of the Couchant 
Leopard. " But what security dost thou offer that thoU 
wilt observe the truce } " 

** The word of a follower of the Prophet was never 
broken," answered the Emir. ** It is thou, brave Naza- 
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rene, from whom I should demand security, did I not 
know that treason seldom dwells with courage." 

The crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

" By the cross of my sword," he said, laying his hand 
on the weapon as he spoke, " I will be true companion to 
thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills that we remain in 
company together." 

"By Mohammed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, God 
of the Prophet," replied his late foeman, " there is not 
treachery in my heart towards thee. And now wend we 
to yonder fountain; for the hour of rest is at hand, and 
the stream had hardly touched my lip when I was called 
to battle by thy approach." 



GRAND INTERVIEW BETWEEN RICHARD AND 

SALADIN 

\Chap. xxvii.] 

The Diamond of the Desert, so lately a solitary foun- 
tain, distinguished only amid the waste by solitary groups 
of palm-trees, was now the centre of an encampment, the 
embroidered flags and gilded ornaments of which glit- 
tered far and wide, and reflected a thousand rich tints 
against the setting sun. The coverings of the large pavil- 
ions were of the gayest colors, — scarlet, bright yellow, 
pale blue, and other gaudy and gleaming hues ; and the 
tops of their pillars or tent-poles were decorated with 
golden pomegranates^ and small silken flags. But, besides 
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these distinguished pavilions, there were, what Thomas 
de Vaux considered as a portentous number of the ordi- 
nary black tents of the Arabs ; being sufficient, as he con- 
ceived, to accommodate, according to the Eastern fashion, 
a host of five thousand men. A number of Arabs and 
Curds, fully corresponding to the extent of the encamp- 
ment, were hastily assembling, each leading his horse in 
his hand ; and their muster was accompanied by an aston- 
ishing clamor of their noisy instruments of martial music, 
by which, in all ages, the warfare of the Arabs has been 
animated. 

They soon formed a deep and confused mass of dis- 
mounted cavalry in front of their encampment, when, at 
the signal of a shrill cry, which arose high over the 
clangor of tlje music, each cavalier sprung to his saddle. 
A cloud of dust arising at the moment of this manoeuvre 
hid from Richard ' and his attendants the camp, the palm- 
trees, and the distant ridge of mountains, as well as the 
troops whose sudden movement had raised the cloud, and, 
ascending high over their heads, formed itself into the 

* Richard I. may well be styled the darling of English romance. His brute 
courage and strength, winning for him the name Lion-heart or Cceur de Lion ; his 
generosity, and, at times, unexpected magnanimity ; his love of brave men and brave 
fighting ; his encouragement of minstrelsy, — these and other traits combined to ren- 
der him the ideal man of his times. In him were represented to a great degree both 
the faults and virtues of the age. He furnishes the example of a king whose whole 
history actually became a romance within half a century after his death. No charac- 
ter of romance suffers more than Richard's when brought into the domain of 
history. 

Richard also appears, though not so prominently, in Scott's " Ivanhoe." Hume's 
characterization of Richard may be accepted as accurate : " Of an impetuous and 
vehement spirit, he was distinguished by all the good as well as the bad qualities 
incident to that character. He was open, frank, generous, sincere, and brave ; he was 
revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, and cruel." 
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fantastic forms of writhed pillars, domes, and minarets. 
Another shrill yell wa^ heard from the bosom of this 
cloudy tabernacle. It was the signal for the cavalry to 
advance, which they did at full gallop, disposing them- 
selves, as they came forwards, so as to come in at once 
on the front, flanks, and rear of Richard's little body- 
guard, who were thus surrounded, and almost choked by 
the dense clouds of dust enveloping them on each side, 
through which were seen alternately and lost the grim 
forms and wild faces of the Saracens, brandishing and 
tossing their lances in every possible direction, with the 
wildest cries and halloos, and frequently only reining up 
their horses, when within a spear's length of the Chris- 
tians, while those in the rear discharged over the heads of 
both parties thick volleys of arrows. One of these struck 
the litter in which the Queen was seated, who loudly 
screamed ; and the red spot was on Richard's brow in an 
instant. 

" Ha ! Saint George ! " he exclaimed, " we must take 
some order with this infidel scum ! " 

But Edith, whose litter was near, thrust her head out, 
and, with her hand holding one of the shafts, exclaimed, 
" Royal Richard, beware what you do ! see, these arrows 
are headless ! " 

"Noble, sensible wench!'* exclaimed Richard. "By 
Heaven, thou shamest us all by thy readiness of thought 
and eye. Be not moved, my English hearts," he 
exclaimed to his followers, " their arrows have no heads ; 
and their spears, too, lack the steel points. It is but a 
wild welcome, after their savage fashion, though doubtless 
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they would rejoice to see us daunted or disturbed. Move 
onward, slow and steady." 

The little phalanx moved forward accordingly, accom- 
panied on all sides by the Arabs, with the shrillest and 
most piercing cries ; the bowmen, meanwhile, displaying 
their agility by shooting as near the crests of the Chris- 
tians as was possible, without actually hitting them, while 
the lancers charged each other with such rough blows of 
their blunt weapons that more than one of them lost his 
saddle, and well nigh his life, in this rough sport. All 
this, though designed to express welcome, had rather a 
doubtful appearance in the eyes of the Europeans. 

As they had advanced nearly half-way towards the 
camp. King Richard and his suit forming, as it were, the 
nucleus round which this tumultuary body of horsemen 
howled, whooped, skirmished, and galloped, creating a 
scene of indescribable confusion, another shrill cry was 
heard, on which all these irregulars, who were on the 
front and upon the flanks of the little body of Europeans, 
wheeled off, and, forming themselves into a long and deep 
column, followed with comparative order and silence in 
the rear of Richard's troop. The dust began now to dis- 
sipate in their front, when there advanced to meet them, 
through that cloudy veil, a body of cavalry of a different 
and more regular description, completely armed with 
offensive and defensive weapons, and who might well 
have served as a body-guard to the proudest of Eastern 
monarchs. Each horse in that troop, which consisted of 
five hundred men, was worth an earl's ransom. The 
riders were Georgian and Circassian slaves in the very 
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prime of life ; their helmets and hauberks were formed of 
steel rings, so bright that they shone like silver; their 
vestures were of the gayest colors, and some of cloth of 
gold or silver ; their sashes were twisted with silk and 
gold ; their rich turbans were plumed and jewelled ; and 
their sabres and poniards, of Damascene steel, were 
adorned with gold and gems on hilt and scabbard. 

This splendid troop advanced to the sound of military 
music ; and, when they met the Christian body, they 
opened their files to the right and left, and let them enter 
between their ranks. Richard now assumed the foremost 
place in his troop, aware that Saladin * himself was 
approaching. Nor was it long when, in the centre of his 
body-guard, surrounded by his domestic officers, and those 
hideous negroes who guard the Eastern harem, and whose 
misshapen forms were rendered yet more frightful by the 
richness of their attire, came the Soldan, with the look 
and manners of one on whose brow Nature had written, 
"This is a king!'* In his snow-white turban, vest, and 
wide Eastern trousers, wearing a sash of scarlet silk, with- 
out any other ornament, Saladin might have seemed the 

* Saladin, the brave and sagacious Sultan at the time of the Third Crusade, 
was a Koord. Obtaining service through his father, who was influential in the coun- 
cils of Noureddin, sultan of Syria, he displayed such ability in his different offices, 
notably that of viceroy of Egypt, that upon the Sultan's death, he succeeded 
Noureddin. His clemency towards prisoners, and treatment of captured provinces, 
contrasted most favorably with the cruelty exhibited by the Christian knights when 
any of the infidels fell into their hands. His noble nature was more or less capti- 
vated by the customs and institutions of chivalry ; and he delighted, when it was safe, 
in showing courtesies to the different knights and barons with whom he was at war. 
On one occasion, when Richard was ill, he sent him a present of rare delicacies to 
tempt his appetite. He himself was knighted for gallantry in an early campaign 
against Egypt After successfully resisting all attempts to wrest from him any part 
of his vast dominions, he died at the early age of fifty-six. 
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most plain-dressed man in his own guard. But closer 
inspection discerned in his turban that inestimable gem, 
which was called by the poets the Sea of Light ; the 
diamond on which his signet was engraved, and which he 
wore in a ring, was probably worth all the jewels of the 
English crown ; and a sapphire, which terminated the hilt 
of his canjiar, was of not much inferior value. It should 
be added, that to protect him from the dust which in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea resembles the finest ashes, 
or perhaps out of Oriental pride, the Soldan wore a 
sort of veil attached to his turban, which partly obscured 
the view of his noble features. He rode a milk-white 
Arabian, which bore him as if conscious and proud of his 
noble burthen. 

There was no need of further introduction. The two 
heroic monarchs, for such they both were, threw them- 
selves at once from horseback ; and, the troops halting and 
the music suddenly ceasing, they advanced to meet each 
other in profound silence, and, after a courteous inclina- 
tion on either side, they embraced as brethren and equals. 
The pomp and display upon both sides attracted no 
further notice ; no one saw aught save Richard and Sala- 
din, and they too beheld nothing but each other. The 
looks with which Richard surveyed Saladin were, how- 
ever, more intently curious than those which the Soldan 
fixed upon him ; and the Soldan also was the first to 
break silence. 

"The Melee Ric is welcome to Saladin as water to this 
desert. I trust he hath no distrust of this numerous 
array. Excepting the armed slaves of my household, 
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those who surround you, with eyes of wonder and of 
welcome, are, even the humblest of them, the privileged 
nobles of my thousand tribes ; for who that could claim 
a title to be present would remain at home when such a 
prince was to be seen as Richard, with the terrors of 
whose name, even on the sands of Yemen, the nurse 
stills her child, and the free Arab subdues his restive 
steed?" 

"And these are all nobles of Araby?" said Richard, 
looking around on wild forms with their persons covered 
with haicks, their countenances swart with the sunbeams, 
their teeth as white as ivory, their black eyes glancing 
with fierce and preternatural lustre from under the shade 
of their turbans, and their dress being in general simple 
even to meanness. 

"They claim such rank,'* said Saladin ; "but, though 
numerous, they are within the conditions of the treaty, 
and bear no arms but the sabre ; even the iron of their 
lances is left behind." 

" I fear," muttered De Vaux in English, " they have 
left them where they can be soon found. A most flour- 
ishing House of Peers, I confess, and would find West- 
minster Hall something too narrow for them." 

" Hush, De Vaux," said Richard, " I command thee. — 
Noble Saladin," he said, " suspicion and thou cannot exist 
on the same ground. Seest thou," pointing to the litters, 
"I too have brought some champions with me, though 
armed, perhaps, in breach of agreement — for bright eyes 
and fair features are weapons which cannot be left 
behind." 
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The Soldan, turning to the litters, made an obeisance 
as lo'wly as if looking towards Mecca, and kissed the sand 
in token of respect. 

"Nay/* said Richard, "they will not fear a closer 
encounter, brother; wilt thou not ride towards their 
litters, and the curtains will be presently withdrawn ? " 

" That may Allah prohibit ! " said Saladin ; " since not 
an Arab looks on, who would not think it shame to the 
noble ladies to be seen with their faces uncovered." 

"Thou shalt see them, then, in private, brother,*' 
answered Richard. 

"To what purpose.^" returned Saladin mournfully. 
" Thy last letter was, to the hopes which I had entertained, 
like water to fire ; and wherefore should I again light a 
flame which may indeed consume, but cannot cheer me } 
But will not my brother pass to the tent which his servant 
hath prepared for him t My principal black slave hath 
taken order for the reception of the princesses ; the 
officers of my household will attend your followers, and 
ourself will be the chamberlain of the royal Richard." 

He led the way, accordingly, to a splendid pavilion, 
where there was every thing that royal luxury could 
devise. De Vaux, who was in attendance, then removed 
the chappe {capo), or long riding cloak which Richard 
wore ; and he stood before Saladin in the close dress 
which showed to advantage the strength and symmetry 
of his person, while it bore a strong contrast to the flow- 
ing robes which disguised the thin frame of the Eastern 
monarch. It was Richard's two-handed sword that 
chiefly attracted the attention of the Saracen ; a broad, 
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Straight blade, the seemingly unwieldy length of which 
extended well-nigh from the shoulder to the heel of the 
wearer. 

" Had I not/* said Saladin, " seen this brand flaming in 
the front of battle, like that of Azrael,' I had scarce 
believed that human arm could wield it. Might I request 
to see the Melee Ric strike one blow with it in peace, and 
in pure trial of strength t " 

"Willingly, noble Saladin," answered Richard; and, 
looking around for something whereon to exercise his 
strength, he saw a steel mace, held by one of the attend- 
ants, the handle being of the same metal, and about an 
inch and a half in diameter ; this he placed on a block of 
wood. 

The anxiety of De Vaux for his master's honor led him 
to whisper in English, " For the Blessed Virgin's sake, 
beware what you attempt, my liege ! Your full strength 
is not as yet returned ; give no triumph to the infidel." 

" Peace, fool ! " said Richard, standing firm on his 
ground, and casting a fierce glance around ; " thinkest 
thou that I can fail in /its presence ? " 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, 
rose aloft to the King's left shoulder, circled round his 
head, descended with the sway of some terrific engine, 
and the bar of iron rolled on the ground in two pieces, as 
a woodsman would sever a sapling with a hedging-bill. 

"By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful blow ! " 
said the Soldan, critically and accurately examining the 
iron bar which had been cut asunder ; and the blade of 

' AzRAEL. — The angel of death. 
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the sword was so well tempered as to exhibit not the least 
token of having suffered by the feat it had performed. 
He then took the King's hand, and, looking on the size 
and muscular strength which it exhibited, laughed as he 
placed beside it his own, so lank and thin, so inferior in 
brawn and sinew. 

"Ay, look well," said De Vaux in English: "it will be 
long ere your long jackanape's fingers do such a feat 
with your fine gilded reaping-hook there." 

"Silence, De Vaux," said Richard ;,"by Our Lady, he 
understands or guesses thy meaning. Be not so broad, I 
pray thee." 

The Soldan, indeed, presently said, "Something I 
would fain attempt, yet wherefore should the weak show 
their inferiority in presence of the strong } Yet each land 
hath its own exercises, and this may be new to the Melee 
Ric." So saying, he took from the floor a cushion of silk 
and down, and placed it upright on one end. " Can thy 
weapon sever that cushion } " he said to King Richard. 

"No, surely," replied the King: "no sword on earth, 
were it the Excalibur' of King Arthur, can cut that 
which opposes no steady resistance." 

" Mark, then," said Saladin ; and, tucking up the sleeve 
of his gown, showed his arm, long indeed and spare, but 
which constant exercise had hardened into a mass con- 

' ExcALiBUR. — The famous sword given to King Arthur by the Lady of the 
Lake. 

** King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lovely maiden of the lake; 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps, 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills." 

Tbnnyson's Morie d* Arthur, 
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sisting of naught but bone, brawn, and sinew. He 
unsheathed his cimeter, a curved and narrow blade, which 
glittered not like the swords of the Franks, but was, on 
the contrary, of a dull blue color, marked with ten mil- 
lions of meandering lines which showed how the metal 
had been welded by the armorer. Wielding this weapon, 
apparently so inefficient when compared to that of 
Richard, the Soldan stood resting his weight upon his 
left foot, which was slightly advanced ; he balanced him- 
self a little, as if to steady his aim, then, stepping at 
once forward, drew the cimeter across the cushion, apply- 
ing the edge so dexterously, and with so little apparent 
effort, that the cushion seemed rather to fall asunder 
than to be divided by violence. 

"It is a juggler's trick," said De Vaux, darting forward 
and snatching up the portion of the cushion which had 
been cut off, as if to assure himself of the reality of the 
feat : "there is gramarye ' in this." 

The Soldan seemed to comprehend him, for he undid 
the sort of veil which he had hitherto worn, laid it double 
along the edge of his sabre, extended the weapon edge- 
ways in the air, and, drawing it suddenly through the veil, 
although it hung on the blade entirely loose, severed that 
also into two parts, which floated to different sides of the 
tent, equally displaying the extreme temper and sharp- 
ness of the weapon, and the exquisite dexterity of him 
who used it. 

" Now, in good faith, my brother," said Richard, " thou 
art even matchless at the trick of the sword, and right 

* Gramarye. — The art of necromancy. 
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perilous were it to meet thee ! Still, however, I put some 
faith in a downright English blow ; and what we cannot do 
by sleight, we eke out by strength. Nevertheless, in truth 
thou art as expert in inflicting wounds as my sage Hakim' 
in curing them. I trust I shall see the learned leech. I 
have much to thank him for, and had brought some small 
present." 

As he spoke, Saladin exchanged his turban for a Tartar 
cap. He had no sooner done so, than De Vaux opened at 
once his extended mouth and his large round eyes, and 
Richard gazed with scarce less astonishment, while the 
Soldan spoke in a grave and altered voice : " The sick 
man, sayeth the poet, knoweth the physician by his step ; 
but when he is recovered, he knoweth not even his face 
when he looks upon him.*' 

" A miracle, a miracle ! " exclaimed Richard. 

"Of Mahound's working, doubtless,'* said Thomas de 
Vaux. 

"That I should lose my learned Hakim,** said Richard, 
" merely by absence of his cap and robe, and that I should 
find him again in my royal brother Saladin ! '* 

" Such is oft the fashion of the world,** answered the 
Soldan ; " the tattered robe makes not always the 
dervish." 

" And it was through thy intercession,** said Richard, 
" that yonder Knight of the Leopard was saved from death, 
and by thy artifice that he revisited my camp in disguise } ** 

* Hakim. — An Arabic expression for a wise man ; hence, a physician. 
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IVANHOE 



" * IvANHOE ' was the first romance in which Scott 
undertook the delineation of a remote historical epoch. 
That which he selected was the eventful period when the 
process of fusion was going on which ultimately united 
the Norman oppressors and the Saxon serfs into one 
nationality. The whole tale is a dazzling succession of 
feudal pictures : the outlaw of the greenwood, the Nor- 
man donjon, the lists, the tournament, and the stake pass 
before our eyes with a splendor and animation that are 
truly magical." 

" The personage of Rebecca is one of the most beauti- 
ful and ideal in fiction. Scott is said to have considered 
it as his finest female character. The drinking -scene 
between the Black Knight and the jolly hermit is full of 
humor and rollicking gayety, and the whole description 
of the passage of arms at Ashby is like an illuminated 
manuscript of the Middle Ages. The scene of the execu- 
tion of the Jewess carries the reader's interest up to the 
highest point." 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 



Cedric the Saxon, of Rotherwood Grange. 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe, his disinherited 

son. 
The Lady Rowena, his ivard^ behmed by 

Ivanhoe, 
GuRTH, his swineherd, 
Wamba, his jester. 
SjR PuiLir de Malvoisjn, a neighbor. 



The Prior of Aymer. 

Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a Norman 

Knight Templar. 
Isaac of York, a Jew money-lender. 
His Daughter y Rebecca. 
Prince John, brother of Richard I. 
Athelstane, a Saxon knight^ Ivanhoe's 

rival. 

6; 
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LocKSLEY, alias Robin Hood, an outlaw. Dame Ulrica, of Torquilstone, 



Reginald FRONT-iJte-BcEUF, 
Richard de Malvoisin, 
Hugh de Grant-Mesnil, 
Ralph de Vipont, 
Maurice de Bracy, 
Friar Tuck. 



King Richard.!., returned from the third 
Norman Crusade. 

' Knights Lucas de Bemumanoir, Grand Master of 

Templar. the Templars. 

CoNRADE DE Malvoisin, his attendant 
knight. 

Period f IIQ4. Localities : Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 



THE STORY BRIEFLY TOLD 

The Anglo-Saxons had not yet overcome their antipathy to their 
Norman conquerors ; and when the prior and Sir Brian, with a 
pilgrim as their guide, sought the hospitality of Rotherwood on 
their way to a tournament, they were received with haughty 
dignity. At the evening meal Lady Rowena was inquiring the latest 
news from Palestine, whither her lover had gone, and Isaac had 
craved shelter from the stormy night, when Cedric elicited that Ivan- 
hoe had gained as much renown as any of King Richard's Norman 
knights, and Sir Brian offered to fight him; on which the pilgrim 
exclaimed, " I'll be his surety," and Lady Rowena gaged her honor 
on his behalf. The Jew was conducted by Wamba to his cell; and 
during the night, with Gurth's assistance, he and the pilgrim started 
for Ashby, near which town rich and poor were assembling to witness 
a passage of arms between several Knights Templar, led by Sir Brian, 
in the presence of Prince John. The champions entered the lists 
attended by pursuivants and heralds ; and, after several encounters, 
the conquerors challenged any other knights present to meet them, 
when one in sable armor, with the word " Disinherited " on hi^ shield, 
defied Sir Brian. At the second charge the Norman was unhorsed ; 
and, having with equal prowess disposed of four other antagonists, 
the unknown victor exercised his privilege by naming Lady Rowena 
as the queen of the day. 

Isaac had provided him with a horse and armor, and Gurth was 
now sent to pay him for them with the mojiey with which the 
vanquished knights had redeemed theirs. In the next day's sports, 
Ivanhoe was recognized by his father and Lady Rowena, and, having 
received a wound, was taken charge of by the Jew and his daughter ; 
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the chief honors being awarded to Locksley, and another knight in 
black armor. The latter, however, disappeared, and made his way to 
the hermitage of Friar Tuck, a disguised bandit. Meanwhile, Cedric 
and his ward, as well as Isaac, Rebecca, and Ivanhoe, had been 
seized in the adjacent forest by Front de Boeuf and his followers, 
dressed as outlaws, and carried to the castle of Torquilstone, where De 
Bracy and Sir Brian demanded the hands of their female captives, and 
the Jew was threatened with torture unless he agreed to pay a heavy 
ransom. Rebecca was about to throw herself from a window, when 
the sound of a bugle announced the arrival of Locksley and his fol- 
lowers, accompanied by the Black Knight. Having escaped from Sir 
Brian, the Jewess found Ivanhoe in an adjoining room, and with him 
watched the attack on the castle. After a desperate struggle the 
defenders were overpowered, the prisoners released, and the strong- 
hold set on lire. Having thanked their preservers, Cedric and Rowena 
returned home, leaving Wamba to attend the Black Knight ; and the 
Jew went in search of his daughter, who had been carried off by Sir 
Brian, bearing a letter to him from Prior Aymer, who had also been 
confined in the castle, intimating that he had better give her up. 

The following morning Prince John, who hoped to usurp the throne, 
received intelligence that his brother was in England ; and, the prior's 
letter having fallen into the hands of the Grand Master, preparations 
were made for the trial of Rebecca as a witch. A peasant was un- 
willingly brought forward to prove that she had cured him of a sore 
disease, and other witnesses falsely deposed to acts of sorcery which 
she had practised. She, however, claimed trial by combat, and was 
allowed to send a messenger to her father. The same evening the 
Black Knight was attacked in the forest by several armed men ; and, 
just as he was unhorsed, Locksley with a band of yeomen came to 
his rescue. Ivanhoe also rode up, and, having done homage to him 
as King Richard, announced Rebecca's need of a champion. The 
bell was tolling at the castle occupied by the Knights Templar, the 
fagots were ready, and the lists prepared for her doom or rescue, 
the Grand Master was seated on his throne, and Sir Brian had whis- 
pered her to escape with him, when a mounted knight was seen 
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advancing. A herald demanded his name, and he answered, " Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe." The trumpets sounded the charge; and, although the 
Saxon^s horse fell, the Templar rolled from his saddle, and on his 
helmet being raised he was dead. The silence of the spectators was 
broken by the arrival of the King, at whose command Conrade de 
Malvoisin was arrested for high treason, and the Grand Master, having 
threatened to appeal to Rome, withdrew with his knights and follow- 
ers ; Rebecca at the same time leading her father away, lest Richard 
should incarcerate him in order to obtain a loan, and fearful also of 
betraying her secret love for her deliverer. The nuptials of Ivanhoe 
and Rowena quickly followed ; and, having presented the bride with 
a casket of jewels of immense value, the Jew and his daughter quitted 
England to take up their abode at Granada. 



ROWENA, THE WARD OF CEDRIC THE SAXON, AND 

REBECCA THE JEWESS 

\Chaps. iv. and vii^ 

Formed in the best proportion of her sex, Rowena was 
tall in stature, yet not so much so as to attract observa- 
tion on account of superior height. Her complexion was 
exquisitely fair, but the noble cast of her head and fea- 
tures prevented the insipidity which sometimes attaches 
to fair beauties. Her clear blue eye, which sat enshrined 
beneath a graceful eyebrow of brown, sufficiently marked 
to give expression to the forehead, seemed capable to 
kindle as well as melt, to command as well as to beseech. 
If mildness were the more natural expression of such a 
combination of features, it was plain that in the present 
instance, the exercise of habitual superiority, and the 
reception of general homage, had given to the Saxon lady 
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a loftier character, which mingled with and qualified that 
bestowed by nature. Her profuse hair, of a color betwixt 
brown and flaxen, was arranged in a fanciful and graceful 
' manner in numerous ringlets, to form which art had prob- 
ably aided nature. These locks were braided with gems, 
and, being worn at full length, intimated the noble birth 
and free-born condition of the maiden. A golden chain, 
to which was attached a small reliquary ' of the same 
metal, hung round her neck. She wore bracelets on her 
arms, which were bare. Her dress was an undergown 
and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over which hung a long 
loose robe, which reached to the ground, having very wide 
sleeves, which came down, however, very little below the 
elbow. This robe was crimson, and manufactured out of 
the very finest wool. A veil of silk, interwoven with 
gold, was attached to the upper part of it, which could be, 
at the wearer's pleasure, either drawn over the face and 
bosom after the Spanish fashion, or disposed as a sort of 
drapery round the shoulders. 

The figure of Rebecca' might indeed have compared 
with the proudest beauties of England, even though it 
had been judged by as shrewd a connoisseur as Prince 
John. Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, and was 
shown to advantage by a sort of Eastern dress, which she 
wore according to the fashion of the females of her 

* Reliquary. — A small box for holding relics. 

* Rebecca. — The honor of having been the prototype and inspirer of the charac- 
ter of Rebecca the Jewess, in "Ivanhoe," belongs to an American lady whose beauty 
and noble qualities were described to Scott by a friend. This friend was Washin;Tt()n 
Irving, and the lady was Rebecca Gratz of an honorable Jewish family of Pi.iladclphia 
See an interesting article on the " Origin of Rebecca in Ivanhoe " in the Cctitury 
Magazine for September, 1882, vol. xxiv. p. 679. 
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nation. Her turban of yellow silk suited well with the 
darkness of her complexion. The brilliancy of her eyes, 
the superb arch of her eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline 
nose, her teeth as white as pearl, and the profusion of her 
sable tresses, which, each arranged in its own little spiral 
of twisted curls, fell down upon as much of a snow-white 
neck and bosom as a simarre of the richest Persian silk, 
exhibiting flowers in their natural colors embossed upon a 
purple ground, permitted to be visible, — all these consti- 
tuted a combination of loveliness which yielded not to the 
loveliest of the maidens who surrounded her. It is true, 
that of the golden and pearl-studded clasps, which closed 
her vest from the throat to the waist, the three upper- 
most were left unfastened on account of the heat, which 
something enlarged the prospect to which we allude. A 
diamond necklace, with pendants of inestimable value, 
was by this means also made more conspicuous. The 
feather of an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an agraffe 
set with brilliants, was another distinction of the beauti- 
ful Jewess, scoffed and sneered at by the proud dames 
who sat above her, but secretly envied by those who 
affected to deride them. 



PASSAGE OF ARMS AT ASHBY 

The scene was singularly romantic. On the verge of a 
wood, which approached to within a mile of the town of 
Ashby,' was an extensive meadow of the finest and most 

^ AsHBY. — The town of Ashby is about twenty miles north-west of Leicester. 
The field of Ashby was famous in olden times for such passages at arms. Only the 
ruins of the ancient castle are now to be seen. 
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beautiful green turf, surrounded on one side by the forest, 
and fringed on the other by straggling oak-trees, some of 
which had grown to an immense size. The ground, as if 
fashioned on purpose for the martial display which was 
intended, sloped gradually down on all sides to a level 
bottom, which was enclosed for the lists with strong pali- 
sades, forming a space of a quarter of a mile in length, 
and about half as broad. The form was square, save that 
the corners were considerably rounded off, in order to 
afford more convenience for the spectators. The open- 
ings for the entry of the combatants were at the northern 
and southern extremities of the lists, accessible by strong 
wooden gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen 
riding abreast. At each of these portals were stationed 
two heralds, attended by six trumpets, as many pursui- 
vants, and a strong body of men at arms for maintaining 
order, and ascertaining the quality of the knights who 
proposed to engage in this martial game. 

On a platform beyond the southern entrance, formed by 
a natural elevation of the ground, were pitched five magnifi- 
cent pavilions, adorned with pennons of russet and black, 
the chosen color of the five knights challengers. The cords 
of the tents were of the same color. Before each pavilion 
was suspended the shield of the knight by whom it was 
occupied ; and beside it stood his squire, quaintly disguised 
as a savage or sylvan man, or in some other fantastic 
dress, according to the taste of his master, and the charac- 
ter which he was pleased to assume during the game. 

Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion which 
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awaited their names and feats, the champions advanced 
through the lists, restraining their fiery steeds, and com- 
pelling them to move slowly, while at the same time they 
exhibited their paces together with the grace and dex- 
terity of the riders. As the procession entered the lists, 
the sound of a wild, barbaric music was heard from behind 
the tents of the challengers, where the performers were 
concealed. It was of Eastern origin, having been brought 
from the Holy Land ; and the mixture of the cymbals and 
bells seemed to bid welcome at once, and defiance, to the 
knights as they advanced. With the eyes of an immense 
concourse of spectators fixed upon them, the five knights 
advanced up to the platform upon which the tents of the 
challengers stood, and, there separating themselves, each 
touched slightly, and with the reverse of his lance, the 
shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to oppose him- 
self. The lower order of spectators in general — nay, many 
of the higher, and it is even said several of the ladies — 
were rather disappointed at the champions choosing the 
arms of courtesy. For the same sort of persons who, in 
the present day, applaud most highly the deepest tragedies, 
were then interested in a tournament exactly in proportion 
to the danger incurred by the champions engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the cham- 
pions retreated to the extremity of the lists, where they 
remained drawn up in a line ; while the challengers, sally- 
ing each from his pavilion, mounted their horses, and, 
headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, descended from the 
platform, and opposed themselves individually to the 
knights who had touched their respective shields. 
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At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started 
out against each other at full gallop ; and such was the 
superior dexterity or good fortune of the challengers, 
that those opposed to Bois-Guilbert, Malvoisin, and Front- 
de-Boeuf, rolled on the ground. The antagonist of Grant- 
Mesnil, instead of bearing his lance-point fair against the 
crest or the shield of his enemy, swerved so much from 
the direct line as to break his weapon athwart the person 
of his opponent — a circumstance which was accounted 
more disgraceful than being actually unhorsed ; because the 
one might happen from accident, whereas the other evinced 
awkwardness and want of management of the weapon and 
of the horse. The fifth knight alone maintained the 
honor of his party, and parted fairly with the Knight of 
St. John, both splintering their lances without advantage 
on either side. 

The shouts of the multitude, together with the acclama- 
tions of the heralds, and the clangor of the trumpets, 
announced the triumph of the victors and the defeat of 
the vanquished. The former retreated to their pavilions ; 
and the latter, gathering themselves up as they could, 
withdrew from the lists, in disgrace and dejection, to 
agree with their victors concerning the redemption of 
their arms and their horses, which, according to the laws 
of the tournament, they had forfeited. The fifth of their 
number alone tarried in the lists long enough to be 
greeted with the applauses of the spectators, amongst 
which he retreated, to the aggravation, doubtless, of his 
companions* mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the field ; 
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and, although they had various success, yet, upon the 
whole, the advantage decidedly remained with the chal- 
lengers, not one of whom lost his seat or swerved from his 
charge, — misfortunes which befell one or two of their 
antagonists in each encounter. The spirits, therefore, of 
those opposed to them, seemed to be considerably damped 
by their continued success. Three knights only appeared 
on the fourth entry, who, avoiding the shields of Bois- 
Guilbert and Front-de-Bceuf, contented themselves with 
touching those of the three other knights, who had not 
altogether manifested the same strength and dexterity. 
This politic selection did not alter the luck of the field : 
the challengers were still successful ; one of their antago- 
nists was overthrown, and both the others failed in the 
attaint^ that is, in striking the helmet and shield of their 
antagonist firmly and strongly, with the lance held in a 
direct line, so that the weapon might break, unless the 
champion was overthrown. 

After this fourth encounter, there was a considerable 
pause ; nor did it appear that any one was very desirous 
of renewing the encounter. The spectators murmured 
among themselves ; for, among the challengers, Malvoisin 
and Front-de-Boeuf were unpopular from their characters, 
and the others, except Grant-Mesnil, as strangers and 
foreigners. 

The music also of the challengers breathed from time 
to time wild bursts expressive of triumph or defiance, 
while the clowns grudged a' holiday which seemed to 
pass away in inactivity; and old knights and nobles 
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lamented in whispers the decay of martial spirit, spoke 
of the triumph of their younger days, but agreed that 
the land did not supply dames of such transcendent 
beauty as had animated the jousts of former times. 
Prince John began to talk to his attendants about mak- 
ing ready the banquet, and the necessity of adjudg- 
ing the prize to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had, with 
a single spear, overthrown two knights, and foiled a 
third. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers con- 
cluded one of those long and high flourishes with which 
they had broken the silence of the lists, it was answered 
by a solitary trumpet, which breathed a note of defiance 
from the northern extremity. All eyes were turned to 
see the new champion which these sounds announced ; 
and no sooner were the barriers opened, than he paced 
into the li^ts. As far as could be judged of a man 
sheathed in armor, the new adventurer did not exceed the 
middle size, and seemed to be rather slender than strongly 
made. His suit of armor was formed of steel, richly inlaid 
with gold ; and the device on his shield was a young oak- 
tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word Desdi- 
chado, signifying "disinherited." He was mounted on a 
gallant black horse, and as he passed through the lists he 
gracefully saluted the Prince and the ladies by lowering 
his lance. The dexterity with which he managed his 
horse, and something of youthful grace which he dis- 
played in his manner, won him the favor of the multitude, 
which some of the lower classes expressed by crying, 
"Touch Ralph de Vipont's shield, — touch the Hospi- 
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taller's * shield ; he has the least sure seat ; he is your 
cheapest bargain/' 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant 
hints, ascended the platform by the sloping alley which 
led to it from the lists, and, to the astonishment of all 
present, riding straight up to the central pavilion, struck 
with the sharp end of his spear the shield of Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood astonished 
at his presumption, but none more than the redoubted 
knight whom he had thus defied to mortal combat. 

" Have you confessed yourself, brother," said the Tem- 
plar, "and have you heard mass this morning, that you 
peril your life so frankly ? ** 

"I am fitter to meet death than thou art," answered 
the Disinherited Knight, for by this name the stranger 
had recorded himself in the books of the tourney. 

"Then take your place in the lists," said De Bois- 
Guilbert, " and look your last upon the sun, for this night 
thou shalt sleep in paradise." 

"Gramercy^ for thy courtesy," replied the Disinherited 
Knight ; "and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh 
horse and a new lance, for by my honor you will need 
both." 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined 
his horse backwards down the slope which he had 
ascended, and compelled him in the same manner to move 
backwards through the lists, till he reached the northern 



* HospiTALLHR. — An Order of knights who built a hospital or home for pilgrims 
at Jerusalem in 1042. 

* G K AM i: RC Y. — Corruption for grand merci^ meaning " great thanks." 
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extremity, where he remained stationary, in expectation 
of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again 
attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions 
which he recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not 
neglect his advice ; for his honor was too nearly con- 
cerned to permit his neglecting any means which might 
insure victory over his presumptuous opponent. He 
changed his horse for a fresh one of great strength and 
spirit. He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood 
of the former might have been strained in the previous 
encounters he had sustained. Lastly he laid aside his 
shield, which had received some little damage, and 
received another from his squires. His first had only 
borne the general device of his rider, representing two 
knights riding upon one horse, an emblem expressive of the 
original humility and poverty of the Templars' qualities, 
which they had since exchanged for the arrogance and 
wealth that finally occasioned their suppression. Bois- 
Guilbert's new shield bore a raven in full flight, holding 
in its claws a skull, and bearing the motto Gave h 
Corbeati^ 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other 
at the two extremities of the lists, the public expectation 
was strained to the highest pitch. Few augured the pos- 
sibility that the encounter could terminate well for the 
Disinherited Knight, yet his courage and gallantry secured 
the general good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than the 

* The French for *' Beware the raven." 
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champions vanished from their posts with the speed of 
lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists with the 
shock of a thunderbolt. The lances burst into shivers up 
to the very grasp, and it seemed at the moment that both 
knights had fallen, for the shock had made each horse 
recoil backwards upon its hams. The address of the 
riders recovered their steeds by the use of the bridle and 
spur, and, having glared on each other for an instant with 
eyes which seemed to flash fire through the bars of their 
visors, each made a demivolt,' and, retiring to the 
extremity of the lists, received a fresh lance from the 
attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs and 
handkerchiefs, and general acclamations attested the in- 
terest taken by the spectators in this encounter ; the 
most equal, as well as the best performed, which had 
graced the day. But no sooner had the knights resumed 
their station than the clamor of applause was hushed into 
a silence so deep and so dead that it seemed the multitude 
were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes' pause having been allowed, that the 
combatants and their horses might recover breath. Prince 
John with his truncheon signed to the trumpets to sound 
the onset. The champions a second time sprung from 
their stations, and closed in the centre of the lists with 
the same speed, the same dexterity, the same violence, 
but not the same equal fortune, as before. 

In this second encounter the Templar aimed at the 

* Demi-volt. — An artificial motion of a horse, in which he raises hb fore-feet in 
a peculiar manner. 
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centre of his antagonist's shield, and struck it so fair and 
forcibly that his spear went to shivers, and the Disinher- 
ited Knight reeled in his saddle. On the other hand, 
that champion had, in the beginning of his career, 
directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Guilbert's 
shield ; but, changing his aim almost in the moment of 
encounter, he addressed it to the helmet, a mark more 
difficult to hit, but which, if attained, rendered the shock 
more irresistible. Yet, even at this disadvantage, the 
Templar sustained his high reputation ; and had not 
the girths of his saddle burst, he might not have been 
unhorsed. As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and 
man rolled on the ground under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed 
was to the Templar scarce the work of a moment ; and 
stung with madness, both at his disgrace and at the accla- 
mations with which it was hailed by the spectators, he 
drew his sword and waved it in defiance of his conqueror. 
The Disinherited Knight sprung from his steed, and also 
unsheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, how- 
ever, spurred their horses between them, and reminded 
them that the laws of the tournament did not, on the 
present occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

"We shall meet again, I trust," said the Templar, cast- 
ing a resentful glance at his antagonist ; " and where 
there are none to separate us." 

"If we do not," said the Disinherited Knight, "the 
fault shall not be mine. On foot or horseback, with 
spear, with axe, or with sword, I am alike ready to 
encounter thee." 
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"Sir Disinherited Knight," said Prince John, "since 
that is the only title by which we can address you, it is 
now your duty, as well as privilege, to name th,e fair lady, 
who, as Queen of Honor and of Love, is to preside over 
next day's festival. If, as a stranger in our land, you 
should require the aid of other judgment to guide your 
own, we can only say that Alicia, daughter of our valiant 
knight, Waldemar Fitzurse, has at our court been long 
held the first in beauty as in place. Nevertheless, it is 
your undoubted prerogative to confer on whom you please 
this crown, by the delivery of which to the lady of your 
choice the election of to-morrow*s Queen will be formal 
and complete. Raise your lance." 

The knight obeyed ; and Prince John placed upon its 
point a coronet of green satin, having around its edge a 
circlet of gold, the upper edge of which was relieved by 
arrow-points and hearts placed interchangeably, like the 
strawberry leaves and balls upon a ducal crown. 

At length the champion paused beneath the balcony in 
which the Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation 
of the spectators was excited to the utmost. 

Whether from indecision or some other motive of hesi- 
tation, the champion of the day remained stationary for 
more than a minute, while the eyes of the silent audience 
were riveted upon his motions ; and then, gradually and 
gracefully sinking the point of his lance, he deposited the 
coronet which it supported at the feet of the fair Rowena. 
The trumpets instantly sounded, while the heralds pro- 
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claimed the Lady Rowena the Queen of Beauty and of 
Love for the ensuing day, menacing with suitable penal- 
ties those who should be disobedient to her authority. 
They then repeated their cry of largesse, to which Cedric, 
in the height of his joy, replied by an ample donative, 
and to which Athelstane, though less promptly, added 
one equally large. 



THE SECOND DAY OF THE TOURNAMENT 

\Chap. xiu^ 

Morning arose in unclouded splendor ; and, ere the sun 
was much above the horizon, the idlest or the most eager 
of the spectators appeared on the common, moving to the 
lists as to a general centre, in order to secure a favorable 
situation for viewing the expected games. 

The marshals and their attendants appeared next on 
the field, together with the heralds, for the purpose of 
receiving the names of the knights who intended to joust, 
with the side which each chose to espouse. This was a 
necessary precaution, in order to secure some equality 
betwixt the two bodies who should be opposed to each 
other. 

It was a goodly and at the same time an anxious sight, 
to behold so many gallant champions, mounted bravely 
and armed richly, stand ready prepared for an encounter 
so formidable, seated on their war-saddles like so many 
pillars of iron, and awaiting the signal of encounter 
with the same ardor as their generous steeds, which, by 
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neighing and pawing the ground, gave signal of their 
impatience. 

As yet the knights held their long lances upright, their 
bright points glancing to the sun, and the streamers with 
which they were decorated fluttering over the plumage 
of the helmets. Thus they remained while the marshals of 
the field surveyed their ranks with the utmost exactness, 
lest either party had more or fewer than the appointed 
number. The tale was found exactly complete. The 
marshals then withdrew from the lists, and William de 
Wyvil, with a voice of thunder, pronounced the signal 
words, — Laissez alter! The trumpets sounded as he 
spoke ; the spears of the champions were at once lowered 
and placed in the rests ; the spurs were dashed into the 
flanks of the horses, and the two foremost ranks of either 
party rushed upon each other in full gallop, and met in 
the middle of the lists with a shock, the sound of which 
was heard at a mile's distance. 

The consequences of the encounter were not instantly 
seen, for the dust raised by the trampling of so many 
steeds darkened the air; and it was a minute ere the 
anxious spectators could see the fate of the encounter. 
When the fight became visible, half the knights on each 
side were dismounted, some by the dexterity of their 
adversary's lance, some by the superior weight, which had 
broken down both horse and man ; some lay stretched on 
earth as if never more to rise ; some had already gained 
their feet, and were closing hand to hand with those of 
the enemy, who were in the same predicament ; and two 
or three, who had received wounds by which they were 
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disabled, were stopping their blood by their scarfs, and 
endeavoring to extricate themselves from the tumult. 
The mounted knights, whose lances had been almost all 
broken by the fury of the encounter, were now closely 
engaged with their swords, shouting their war-cries, and 
exchanging buffets, as if honor and life depended on the 
issue of the combat. 

The tumult was presently increased by the advance of 
the second rank on either side, which, acting as a reserve, 
now rushed on to aid their companions. The followers of 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert shouted, ^^ Ha ! Beau-seant ! Beau- 
scant ! — for the temple ! for the temple ! *' The opposite 
party shouted in answer, " Desdichado ! Desdicliado ! *' 
which watchword they took from the motto upon their 
leader's shield. 

The champions thus encountering each other with the 
utmost fury, and with alternate success, the tide of battle 
seemed to flow now towards the southern, now towards 
the northern, extremity of the lists, as one or the other 
party prevailed. Meantime the clang of the blows, and 
the shouts of the combatants, mixed fearfully with the 
sound of the trumpets, and drowned the groans of those 
who fell, and lay rolling defenceless beneath the feet of 
the horses. The splendid armor of the combatants was 
now defaced with dust and blood, and gave way at every 
stroke of the sword and battle-axe. The gay plumage, 
shorn from the crests, drifted upon the breeze like snow- 
flakes. All that was beautiful and graceful in the martial 
array had disappeared, and what was now visible was only 
calculated to awake terror or compassion. 
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Yet such is the force of habit, that not only the vulgar 

I. 

spectators, who are naturally attracted by sights of horror, 
but even the ladies who crowded the galleries, saw the 
conflict with a thrilling interest certainly, but without a 
wish to withdraw their eyes from a sight so terrible. 
Here and there, indeed, a fair cheek might turn pale, or 
a faint scream might be heard, as a lover, a brother, or a 
husband was struck from his horse. But, in general, the 
ladies around encouraged the combatants, not only by 
clapping their hands, but even by exclaiming, "Brave 
lance ! Good sword ! ** when any successful thrust or blow 
took place under their observation. 

Such being the interest taken by the fair sex in this 
bloody game, that of the men is more easily understood. It 
showed itself in loud acclamations upon every change of 
fortune ; while all eyes were so riveted on the lists, that 
the spectators seemed as if they themselves dealt and 
received the blows which were there so freely bestowed. 
And between every pause was heard the voice of the 
heralds, exclaiming, " Fight on, brave knights ! Man 
dies, but glory lives ! Fight on — death is better than 
defeat ! Fight on, brave knights, for bright eyes behold 
your deeds ! " 

Amid the varied fortunes of the combat, the eyes of 
all endeavored to discover the leaders of each band, who, 
mingling in the thick of the fight, encouraged their com- 
panions both by voice and example. Both displayed great 
feats of gallantry, nor did either Bois-Guilbert or the Dis- 
inherited Knight find in the ranks opposed to them a 
champion who could be termed their unquestioned match. 
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They repeatedly endeavored to single out each other, 
spurred by mutual animosity, and aware that the fall of 
either leader might be considered as decisive of victory. 
Such, however, was the crowd and confusion, that, during 
the earlier part of the conflict, their efforts to meet were 
unavailing, and they were repeatedly separated by the 
eagerness of their followers, each of whom was anxious 
to win honor by measuring his strength against the leader 
of the opposite party. 

But when the field became thin by the numbers on 
either side, who, having yielded themselves vanquished, 
had been compelled to the extremity of the lists, or had 
been otherwise rendered incapable of continuing the 
strife, the Templar and the Disinherited Knight at length 
encountered hand to hand, with all the fury that mortal 
animosity, joined to rivalry of honor, could inspire. Such 
was the address of each in parrying and striking, that the 
spectators broke forth into an unanimous and involuntary 
shout, expressive of their delight and admiration. 

But at this moment the party of the Disinherited 
Knight had the worst ; the gigantic arm of Front-de-Boeuf 
on the one flank, and the ponderous strength of Athel- 
stane on the other, bearing down and dispersing those 
imgiediately exposed to them. Finding themselves freed 
from their immediate antagonists, it seems to have 
occurred to both these knights at the same instant, that 
they would render the most decisive advantage to their 
party, by aiding the Templar in his contest with his rival. 
Turning their horses, therefore, at the same moment, 
the Nprman spurred towards him on the one side, and the 
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Saxon on the other. It was utterly impossible that 
the object of this unequal and unexpected assault could 
have sustained it, had he not been warned by a general 
cry from the spectators, who could not but take interest 
in one exposed to such disadvantage. 

" Beware ! beware ! Sir Disinherited Knight ! " was 
shouted so universally that the knight became aware of 
his danger ; and, striking a full blow at the Templar, 
he reined back his steed in the same moment, so as 
to escape the career of Athelstane and Front-de-Boeuf. 
These knights, therefore, their aim being thus eluded, 
rushed from opposite sides betwixt the object of their 
attack and the Templar, almost running their horses 
against each other ere they could stop their career. 
Recovering their horses, however, and wheeling them 
round, the whole three pursued their purpose of bearing 
to the earth the Disinherited Knight. 

Nothing could have saved him except the remarkable 
strength and activity of the noble horse which he had 
won on the preceding day. 

This stood him in the more stead, as the horse of Bois- 
Guilbert was wounded, and those of Front-de-Boeuf and 
Athelstane were both tired with the weight of their 
gigantic masters, clad in complete armor, and with the 
preceding exertions of the day. The complete horseman- 
ship of the Disinherited Knight, and the activity of the 
noble animal which he mounted, enabled him for a few 
minutes to keep at sword's point his three antagonists, 
turning and wheeling with the agility of a hawk upon the 
wing, keeping his enemies as far separate a5 he coultl, 
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and rushing now against the one, now against the other, 
dealing sweeping blows with his sword without waiting 
to receive those which were aimed at him in return. 

But, although the lists rung with the applauses of his 
dexterity, it was evident that he must at last be over- 
powered ; and those around Prince John implored him 
with one voice to throw down his warder, and to save so 
brave a knight from the disgrace of being overcome by 
odds. 

" Not I, by the light of heaven ! ** answered Prince 
John ; " this same springal, who conceals his name, and 
despises our proffered hospitality, hath already gained one 
prize, and may now let others have their turn." As he 
spoke thus, an unexpected incident changed the fortune 
of the day. 

There was among the ranks of the Disinherited Knight 
a champion in black armor, mounted on a black horse, 
large of size, tall, and to all appearance powerful and 
strong. This knight, who bore on his shield no device of 
any kind, had hitherto evinced very little interest in the 
event of the fight, beating off with seeming ease those 
knights who attacked him, but neither pursuing his ad- 
vantages nor himself assailing any one. In short, he 
acted the part rather of a spectator than of a party in the 
tournament, a circumstance which procured him among 
the spectators the name of Le Noir Faineant^ or the 
Black Sluggard. 

At once this knight seemed to throw aside his apathy 
when he discovered the leader of his party so hard 
bestead ; for setting spurs to his horse, which was quite 
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fresh, he came to his assistance like a thunderbolt, ex- 
claiming, in a voice like a trumpet-call, ^^ Desdichadoy to 
the rescue ! '* It was high time ; for, while the Disinher- 
ited Knight was pressing upon the Templar, Front-de- 
Boeuf had got nigh to him with his uplifted sword ; but 
ere the blow could descend, the Sable Knight encountered 
him, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the ground, both horse 
and man. Le Noir Faineant then turned his horse upon 
Athelstane of Coningsburgh ; and, his own sword having 
been broken in his encounter with Front-de-Boeuf, he 
wrenched from the hand of the bulky Saxon the battle- 
axe which he wielded, and dealt him such a blow upon the 
crest, that Athelstane also lay senseless on the field. 
Having achieved this feat, for which he was the more 
highly applauded as it was totally unexpected from him, 
the knight seemed to resume the sluggishness of his 
character, returning calmly to the northern extremity of 
the lists, leaving his leader to cope as he best could with 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert. This was no longer matter of so 
much difficulty as formerly. The Templar's horse had 
bled much, and gave way under the shock of the Disin- 
herited Knight's charge. Brian de Bois-Guilbert rolled on 
the field, encumbered with the stirrup, from which he was 
unable to draw his foot. His antagonist sprung from 
horseback, and commanded him to yield himself ; when 
Prince John, more moved by the Templar's dangerous 
situation than he had been by that of his rival, saved him 
the mortification of confessing himself vanquished, by 
casting down his warder, and putting an end to the 
conflict. 
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BRIAN DE BOIS-GUILBERT'S INTERVIEW 

WITH REBECCA 

\Chap, xxtv.^ 

Her first care was to inspect the apartment ; but it 
afforded few hopes either of escape or protection. It 
contained neither • secret passage nor trap -door, and, 
unless where the door by which she had entered joined 
the main building, seemed to be circumscribed by the 
round exterior wall of the turret. The door had no 
inside bolt or bar. The single window opened upon an 
embattled space surmounting the turret, which gave 
Rebecca, at first sight, some hopes of escaping ; but she 
soon found it had no communication with any other part 
of the battlements, being an isolated bartizan or balcony, 
secured, as usual, by a parapet, with embrasures, at which 
a few archers might be stationed, for defending the turret 
and flanking with their shot the wall of the castle on that 
side. 

There was, therefore, no hope but in passive fortitude, 
and in that strong reliance on Heaven natural to great 
and generous characters. Rebecca, however erroneously 
taught to interpret the promises of Scripture to the 
chosen people of Heaven, did not err in supposing the 
present, to be their hour of trial, or in trusting that 
the children of Zion would be one day called in with the 
fulness of the Gentiles. In the mean while, all around 
her showed that their present state was that of punish- 
ment and probation, and that it was their especial duty 
to suffer without sinning. Thus prepared to consider 
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herself as the victim of misfortune, Rebecca had early 
reflected upon her own state, and schooled her mind to 
meet the dangers which she had probably to encounter. 

The prisoner trembled, however, and changed color, 
when a step was heard on the stair, and the door of the 
turret chamber slowly opened, and a tall man, dressed as 
one of those banditti to whom they owed their misfor- 
tune, slowly entered, and secured the door behind him ; 
his cap, pulled down upon his brows, concealed the upper 
part of his face, and he held his mantle in such a manner 
as to muffle the rest. In this guise, as if prepared for 
the execution of some deed at the thought of which he 
was himself ashamed, he stood before the affrighted pris- 
oner ; yet, ruffian as his dress bespoke him, he seemed at 
a loss to express what purpose had brought him thither, 
so that Rebecca, making an effort upon herself, had time 
to anticipate his explanation. She had already unclasped 
two costly bracelets and a collar, which she hastened to 
proffer to the supposed outlaw ; concluding, naturally, 
that to gratify his avarice was to bespeak his favor. 

"Take these," she said, "good friend, and for God's 
sake be merciful to me and to my aged father ! These 
ornaments are of value, yet are they trifling to what he 
would bestow to obtain our dismissal from this castle free 
and uninjured.'* 

" Fair flower of Palestine," replied the outlaw, " these 
pearls are orient, but they yield in whiteness to your 
teeth ; the diamonds are brilliant, but they cannot match 
your eyes ; and ever since I have taken up this wild trade 
I have made a vow to prefer beauty to wealth." 
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"Do not do yourself such wrong,'* said Rebecca; 
" take ransom, and have mercy ! Gold will purchase you 
pleasure : to misuse us could only bring thee remorse. 
My father will willingly satiate thy utmost wishes ; and, 
if thou wilt act wisely, thou mayst purchase with our 
spoils thy restoration to civil society, — mayst obtain par- 
don for past errors, and be placed beyond the necessity of 
committing more/* 

" It is well spoken," replied the outlaw in French, find- 
ing it difficult, probably, to sustain in Saxon a conversa- 
tion which Rebecca had opened in that language ; " but 
know, bright lily of the valley of Bacca ! that thy father 
is already in the hand of a powerful alchemist, who 
knows how to convert into gold and silver even the rusty 
bars of a dungeon-grate. The venerable Isaac is sub- 
jected to an alembic which will distil from him all he 
holds dear, without any assistance from my requests or 
thy entreaty. Thy ransom must be paid by love and 
beauty, and in no other coin will I accept it.** 

"Thou art no outlaw,** said Rebecca, in the same 
language in which he addressed her ; " no outlaw had 
refused such offers. No outlaw in this land uses the 
dialect in which thou hast spoken. Thou art no outlaw, 
but a Norman, — a Norman, noble, perhaps, in birth. Oh, 
be so in thy actions, and cast off this fearful mask of 
outrage and violence ! ** 

"And thou, who canst guess so truly,*' said Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, dropping the mantle from his face, " art no 
true daughter of Israel, but in all, save youth and beauty, 
a very witch of Endor. I am not an outlaw, then, fair rose 
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of Sharon. And I am one who will be more prompt to 
hang. thy neck and arms with pearls and diamonds, which 
so well become them, than to deprive thee of those 
ornaments." 

" What wouldst thou have of me," said Rebecca, " if 
not my wealth } We can have naught in common 
between us. You are a Christian, I am a Jewess. Our 
union were contrary to the laws, alike of the church and 
the synagogue." 

" It were so indeed," replied the Templar, laughing ; 
"wed with a Jewess.^ Dcspardicnx ! — Not if she were 
the Queen of Sheba. And know, besides, sweet daughter 
of Zion, that, were the most Christian king to offer me his 
most Christian daughter, with Languedoc for a dowry, I 
could not wed her. It is against my vow to love any 
maiden, otherwise than par amours^ as I will love thee. 
I am a Templar. Behold the cross of my holy Order ! " 

"Barest thou appeal to it," said Rebecca, "on an 
occasion like the present } " 

"And if I do so," said the Templar, "it concerns not 
thee, who art no believer in the blessed sign of our 
salvation." 

"I believe as my fathers taught," said Rebecca; "and 
may God forgive my belief if erroneous ! But you. Sir 
Knight, what is yours, when you appeal without scruple 
to that which you deem most holy, even while you are 
about to transgress the most solemn of your vows as a 
knight, and as a man of religion } " 

" It is gravely and well preached, O daughter of 
Sirach ! " answered the Templar ; " but, gentle Ecclesi- 
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astica, thy narrow Jewish prejudices make thee blind to 
our high privilege. Marriage were an enduring crime on 
the part of a Templar ; but what lesser folly I may prac- 
tise, I shall speedily be absolved from at the next Precep- 
tory of our Order. Not the wisest of monarchs, not his 
father, whose examples you must allow are weighty, 
claimed wider privileges than we poor soldiers of the 
Temple of Zion have won by our zeal in its defence. 
The protectors of Solomon's Temple may claim license 
by the example of Solomon." 

"If thou readest the Scripture," said the Jewess, "and 
the lives of the saints, only to justify thy own license and 
profligacy, thy crime is like that of him who extracts 
poison from the most healthful and necessary herbs." 

The eyes of the Templar flashed fire at this reproof. 
" Hearken," he said, " Rebecca ; I have hitherto spoke 
mildly to thee, but now my language shall be that of a 
conqueror. Thou art the captive of my bow and spear, 
subject to my will by the laws of all nations ; nor will I 
abate an inch of my right, or abstain from taking by 
violence what thou refusest to entreaty or necessity." 

"Stand back," said Rebecca, — "stand back, and hear 
me ere thou offerest to commit a sin so deadly ! My 
strength thou mayst indeed overpower; for God made 
woman weak, and trusted her defence to mail's gen- 
erosity. But I will proclaim thy villany, Templar, from 
one end of Europe to the other. I will owe to the 
superstition of thy brethren what their compassion might 
refuse me. Each Preceptory, each Chapter of thy Order, 
shall learn, that, like a heretic, thou hast sinned with a 
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Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy crime, will hold 
thee accursed for having so far dishonored the cross thou 
wearest, as to follow a daughter of my people." 

" Thou art keen-witted, Jewess," replied the Templar, 
well aware of the truth of what she spoke, and that the 
rules of his Order condemned in the most positive man- 
ner, and under high penalties, such intrigues as he now 
prosecuted, and that, in some instances, even degradation 
had followed upon it. "Thou art sharp-witted," he said, 
" but loud must be thy voice of complaint, if it is heard 
beyond the iron walls of this castle ; within these, mur- 
murs, laments, appeals to justice, and screams for help, 
die alike silent away. One thing only can save thee, 
Rebecca. Submit to thy fate, embrace our religion, 
and thou shalt go forth in such state, that many a 
Norman lady shall yield as well in pomp as in beauty 
to the favorite of the best lance among the defenders of 
the Temple." 

" Submit to my fate ! " said Rebecca, — " and, sacred 
Heaven ! to what fate } Embrace thy religion ! and what 
religion can it be that harbors such a villain ? Thou the 
best lance of the Templars ! craven knight ! forsworn 
priest! I spit at thee, and I defy thee. The God of 
Abraham's promise hath opened an escape to his 
daughttr, — even from this abyss of infamy." 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window 
which led to the bartizan, and, in an instant after, stood 
on the very verge of the parapet, with not the slightest 
screen between her and the tremendous depth below. 
Unprepared for such a desperate effort, — for she had 
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hitherto stood perfectly motionless^ — Bois-Guilbert had 
neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered 
to advance, she exclaimed, " Remain where thou art, 
proud Templar, or at thy choice advance ! One foot 
nearer, and I plunge myself from the precipice ; my body 
shall be crushed out of the very form of humanity upon 
the stones of that court-yard, ere it becomes the victim of 
thy brutality." 

As she spoke this, she clasped her hands, and extended 
them towards Heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul 
before she made the final plunge. The Templar hesi- 
tated, and a resolution which had never yielded to pity 
or distress, gave way to his admiration of her fortitude; 
"Come down,** he said, "rash girl! I swear by earth, 
and sea, and sky, I will offer thee no offence.** 

"I will not trust thee. Templar,*' said Rebecca; "thou 
hast taught me better how to estimate the virtues of 
thine Order. The next Preceptory would grant thee 
absolution for an oath, the keeping of which concerned 
naught but the honor or dishonor of a miserable Jewish 
maiden." 

"You do me injustice,** said the Templar; "I swear 
to you by the name which I bear, by the cross on my 
bosom, by the sword on my side, by the ancient crest 
of my fathers do I swear, I will do thee no injury whatso- 
ever. If not for thyself, yet for thy father's sake forbear. 
I will be his friend, and in this castle he will need a 
powerful one.** 

" Alas ! ** said Rebecca, " I know it but too well ; dare 
I trust thee ? " 
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" May my arms be reversed, and my name dishonored," 
said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, "if thou shalt have reason 
to complain of me ! Many a law, many a commandment, 
have I broken, but my word never.** 

*'I will then trust thee," said Rebecca, "thus far;*' and 
she descended from the verge of the battlement, but 
remained standing close by one of the embrasures, or 
machicolles as they were then called. " Here,** she said, 
" I take my stand. Remain where thou art ; and if thou 
shalt attempt to diminish by one step the distance now 
between us, thou shalt see that the Jewish maiden will 
rather trust her soul with God, than her honor to the 
Templar.*' 

While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, 
which corresponded so well with the expressive beauty of 
her countenance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, a 
dignity that seemed more than mortal. Her glance 
quailed not, her cheek blanched not, for the fear of a fate 
so instant and so horrible : on the contrary, the thought 
that she had her fate at her command, and could escape 
at will from infamy to death, gave a yet deeper color of 
carnation to her complexion, and a yet more brilliant fire 
to her eye. Bois-Guilbert, proud himself, and high- 
spirited, thought he had never beheld beauty so animated 
and so commanding. 

" Let there be peace between us, Rebecca,*' he said. 

" Peace, if thou wilt,*' answered Rebecca, — "peace — 
but with this space between.** 

"Thou needest no longer fear me,** said Bois-Guilbert. 

"I fear thee not," replied she; "thank? to him that 
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reared this dizzy tower so high, that naught could fall 
from it and live, — thanks to him, and to the God of 
Israel ! I fear thee not." 



STORMING OF FRONT-DE-BGEUF'S CASTLE 

\Chap. xxix^ 

A MOMENT of peril is often also a moment of open- 
hearted kindness and affection. We are thrown off our 
guard by the general agitation of our feelings, and betray 
the intensity of those which, at more tranquil moments, 
our prudence at least conceals, if it cannot altogether sup- 
press them. In finding herself once more by the side of 
Ivanhoe, Rebecca was astonished at the keen sensation 
of pleasure which she experienced, even in a moment when 
all around them both was danger, if not despair. As she 
felt his pulse, and inquired after his health, there was 
a softness in her touch, and in her accents, implying a 
kinder interest than she would herself have been pleased 
to have voluntarily expressed. Her voice faltered, and 
her hand trembled ; and it was only the cold question of 
Ivanhoe, **Is it you, gentle maiden.?** which recalled her 
to herself, and reminded her the sensations which she 
felt were not mutual. 

The voices of the knights were heard, animating their 
followers or directing means of defence, while their com- 
mands were often drowned in the clashing of armor, or 
the clamorous shouts of those whom they addressed, 
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Tremendous as these sounds were, and yet more terrible 
from the awful event which they presaged, there was a 
sublimity mixed with them, which Rebecca s high-toned 
mind could feel even in that moment of terror. Her eye 
kindled, although the blood fled from her cheeks ; and 
there was a strong mixture of fear and of a thrilling 
sense of the sublime, as she repeated, half whispering to 
herself, half speaking to her companion, the sacred text, 
" The quiver rattleth, the glittering spear and the shield, 
the noise of the captains and the shouting." 

But Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime 
passage, glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and 
with his ardent desire to mingle in the affray of which 
these sounds were the introduction. "If I could but 
drag myself," he said, "to yonder window, that I might 
see how this brave game is like to go ! if I had but bow 
to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were it but a 
single blow for our deliverance! It is in vain — it is in 
vain ; I am alike nerveless and weaponless.** 

" Fret not thyself, noble knight,** answered Rebecca. 
" The sounds have ceased of a sudden : it may be they 
join not battle.** 

"Thou knowest naught of it," said Wilfrid impatiently; 
" this dead pause only shows that the men are at their 
posts on the walls, and expecting an instant attack ; what 
we have heard was but the distant muttering of the storm 
— it will burst anon in all its fury. Could I but reach 
yonder window ! ** 

"Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble 
knight,** replied his attendant. Observing his extreme 
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solicitude, she firmly added, " I myself will stand at the 
lattice, and describe to you as I can what passes without." 

** You must not, — you shall not ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe ; 
" each lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark for the 
archers ; some random shaft '* — 

" It shall be welcome,'* murmured Rebecca, as with a 
firni pace she ascended two or three steps which led to 
the window of which they spoke. 

" Rebecca, dear Rebecca ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe, " this is 
no maiden's pastime. Do not expose thyself to wounds 
and death, and render me forever miserable for having 
given the occasion ; at least, cover thyself with yonder 
ancient buckler, and show as little of your person at the 
lattice as may be." 

Following with wonderful promptitude the directions of 
Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protection of the 
large ancient shield, which she placed against the lower 
part of the window, Rebecca, with tolerable security to 
herself, could witness part of what was passing without 
the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations which 
the assailants were making for the storm. Indeed, the 
situation which she thus obtained was peculiarly favor- 
able for this purpose, because, being placed on an angle 
of the main building, Rebecca could not only see what 
passed beyond the precincts of the castle, but also com- 
manded a view of the outwork likely to be the first object 
of the meditated assault. It was an exterior fortifica- 
tion of no great height or strength, intended to protect 
the postern gate through which Cedric had been recently 
dismissed by Front-de-Boeuf. The castle moat divided 
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this species of barbican from the rest of the fortress ; so 
that, in case of its being taken, it was easy to cut off the 
communication with the main building, by withdrawing 
the temporary bridge. In the outwork was a sally-port 
corresponding to the postern of the castle, and the whole 
was surrounded by a strong palisade. Rebecca could 
observe, from the number of men placed for the defence 
of this post, that the besieged entertained apprehensions 
for its safety ; and, from the mustering of the assailants 
in a direction nearly opposite to the outwork, it seemed 
no less plain that it had been selected as a vulnerable 
point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to Ivan- 
hoe, and added, " The skirts of the wood seem lined with 
archers, although only a few are advanced from its dark 
shadow." 

" Under what banner } *' asked Ivanhoe. 

" Under no ensign of war which I can observe," 
answered Rebecca. 

"A singular novelty," muttered the knight, " to advance 
to storm such a castle without pennon or banner displayed. 
— Seest thou who they be that act as leaders } " 

" A knight, clad in sable armor, is the most conspicuous," 
said the Jewess ; " he alone is armed from head to heel, 
and seems to assume the direction of all around him." 

" What device does he bear on his shield } " demanded 
Ivanhoe. 

" Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
painted blue on the black shield." 

** A fetterlock and shackle-bolt azure," said Ivanhoe ; 
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" I know not who may bear the device, but well I ween it 
might now be mine own. Canst thou not see the motto ? " 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance," replied 
Rebecca ; ** but when the sun glances fair upon his shield 
it shows as I tell you." 

" Seem there no other leaders } " exclaimed the anxious 
inquirer. 

" None of mark and distinction that I can behold from 
this station," said Rebecca; "but, doubtless, the other 
side of the castle is also assailed. They seem even now 
preparing to advance — God of Zion, protect us! — What 
a dreadful sight ! Those who advance first bear huge 
shields and defences made of plank ; the others follow, 
bending their bows as they come on. They raise their 
bows ! God of Moses, forgive the creatures thou hast 
made ! " 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by the 
signal for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill 
bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of the Norman 
trumpets from the battlements, which, mingled with the 
deep and hollow clang of the nakers (a species of kettle- 
drum), retorted in notes of defiance and challenge of 
the enemy. The shouts of both parties augmented the 
fearful din, the assailants crying, "Saint George for 
England ! " and the Normans answering them with cries 
of "£"« avant De Bracy ! — Beau-seant ! Beaii-seant ! — 
Front'de-Bceuf d la rescousse ! " according to the war cries 
of their different commanders. 

It was not, however, by clamor that the contest was 
to be decided, and the desperate efforts of the assailants 
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were met by an equally vigorous defence on the part of 
the besieged. The archers, trained by their woodland 
pastimes to the most effective use of the long bow, shot, 
to use the appropriate phrase of the time, so "wholly 
together," that no point at which a defender could show 
the least part of his person escaped their cloth-yard 
shafts. By this heavy discharge, which continued as 
thick and sharp as hail, while, notwithstanding, every 
arrow had its individual aim, and flew by scores together 
against each embrasure and opening in the parapets, as 
well as at every window where a defender either occasion- 
ally had post or might be suspected to be stationed, — by 
this sustained discharge, two or three of the garrison 
were slain, and several others wounded. But, confident 
in their armor of proof, and in the cover which their 
situation afforded, the followers of Front-de-Boeuf and his 
allies showed an obstinacy in defence proportioned to the 
fury of the attack, and replied with the discharge of their 
large cross-bows, as well as with their long bows, slings, 
and other missile weapons, to the close and continued 
shower of arrows ; and, as the assailants were necessarily 
but indifferently protected, did considerably more damage 
than they received at their hand. The whizzing of shafts 
and missiles on both sides was only interrupted by the 
shouts which arose when either side inflicted or sustained 
some notable loss. 

"And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe, " while the game that gives me freedom 
or death is played out by the hand of others! Look 
from the window once again, kind maiden, but beware 
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that you are not marked by the archers beneath, — look 
out once more, and tell me if they yet advance to the 
storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval 
which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca 
again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, however, 
so as not to be visible from beneath. 

" What dost thou see, Rebecca } " again demanded the 
wounded knight. 

" Nothing but the cloud of arrows, flying so thick as to 
dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot 
them." 

"That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe; "if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, 
the archery may avail but little against stone walls and 
bulwarks. Look for the knight of the fetterlock, fair 
Rebecca, and see how he bears himself ; for as the leader 
is, so will his followers be." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

" Foul craven ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe : " does he blench 
from the helm when the wind blows highest } " 

" He blenches not, he blenches not ! " said Rebecca ; 
" I see him now ; he leads a body of men close under the 
outer barrier of the barbican.' They pull down the piles 
and palisades ; they hew down the barrier with axes. 
His high black plume floats abroad over the throng, like 

* Every Gothic castle and city had, beyond the outer walls, a fortification com- 
posed of palisades, called the barriers, which were often the scene of severe skirmishes, 
as these must necessarily be carried before the walls themselves could be approached. 
Many of those valiant feats of arms which adorn the chivalrous pages of Froissart 
took place at the barriers of besieged places. 
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the raven over the field of the slain. They have made 
a' breach in the barriers — they rush in — they are thrust 
back ! Front-de-Boeuf heads the defenders — I see his 
gigantic form above the press. They throng again to the 
breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand and man 
to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meeting of two fierce 
tides — the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse 
winds." 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

" Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking 
the cause of her retiring; "the archery must in some 
degree have ceased, since they are now fighting hand to 
hand. Look again, there is now less danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately 
exclaimed, " Holy prophets of the law ! Front-de-Boeuf 
and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the breach, 
amid the roar of their followers, who watch the progress 
of the strife. Heaven strike with the cause of the 
oppressed and of the captive ! " She then uttered a loud 
shriek, and exclaimed, " He is down ! — he is down ! " 

"Who is down } " cried Ivanhoe ; "for our dear Lady's 
sake, tell me, which has fallen } " 

" The Black Knight," answered Rebecca faintly ; then 
instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness, "But no — 
but no ! — the name of the Lord of hosts be blessed ! — 
he is upon his feet again, and fights as if there were 
twenty men's strength in his single arm. His sword is 
broken — he snatches an axe from a yeoman — he presses 
Front-de-Boeuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops, and 
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totters like an oak under the steel of the woodman — he 
falls, he falls ! " 

" Front-de-Boeuf ? " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" Front-de-Boeuf/' answered the Jewess; "his men rush 
to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — their 
united force compels the champion to pause. They drag 
Front-de-Boeuf within the walls." 

"The assailants have won the barriers, have they not.?" 
said Ivanhoe. 

"They have — they have — and they press the besieged 
hard upon the outer wall ; some plant ladders, some 
swarm like bees, and endeavor to ascend upon the shoul- 
ders of each other — down go stones, beams, and trunks 
of trees upon their heads ; and, as fast as they bear the 
wounded to the rear, fresh men supply their place in the 
assault. Great God ! hast thou given men thine own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the 
hands of their brethren ! " 

"Think not of that," replied Ivanhoe; "this is no time 
for such thoughts. Who yield } Who push their way.?" 

"The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca, 
shuddering ; " the soldiers lie grovelling under them like 
crushed reptiles. The besieged have the better." 

" St. George strike for us ! " said the knight ; "do the 
false yeomen give way } " 

"No!" exclaimed Rebecca, "they bear themselves 
right yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the 
postern with his huge axe — the thundering blows which 
he deals, you may hear them above all the din and shout 
of the battle. Stones and beams are hailed down upon 
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the bold champion — he regards them no more than if 
they were thistle-down or feathers." 

" By St. John of Acre ! ** ' said Ivanhoe, raising himself 
joyfully on his couch, " methought there was but one 
man in England that might do such a deed." 

"The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca; "it 
crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — 
the out-work is won — O God ! — they hurl the defenders 
from the battlements — they throw them into the moat. 
O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can resist 
no longer ! " 

"The bridge — the bridge which communicates with 
the castle — have they won that pass ? " exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

"No," replied Rebecca. "The Templar has destroyed 
the plank on which they crossed — few of the defenders 
escaped with him into the castle — the shrieks and cries 
which you hear tell the fate of the others. Alas ! I see 
that it is still more difficult to look upon victory than 
upon battle." 

" What do they now, maiden } " said Ivanhoe ; " look 
forth yet again — this is no time to faint at bloodshed." 

"It is over for the time," said Rebecca; "our friends 
strengthen themselves within the out-work which they 
have mastered, and it affords them so good a shelter from 
the foemen's shot that the garrison only bestow a few 
bolts on it from interval to interval, as if rather to 
disquiet than effectually injure them." 

* Acre. — The full name of this seaport of Palestine, noted as the chief landing- 
place of the Crusaders, is St. John of Acr6. It was taken by the Crusaders under 
Richard i. in 1119. 
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** Our friends/' said Wilfrid, " will surely not abandon 
an enterprise so gloriously begun and so happily attained. 
Oh, no ! I will put my faith in the good knight whose axe 
has rent heart of oak and bars of iron. Singular," he 
again muttered to himself, " if there can be two who can 
do a deed of such derring-do^ A fetterlock, and a 
shackle-bolt on a field sable — what may that mean.? — 
Seest thou naught else, Rebecca, by which the Black 
Knight may be distinguished?" 

"Nothing," said the Jewess; "all about him is black 
as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can I spy that 
can mark him further; but, having once seen him put 
forth his strength in battle, methinks I could know him 
again among a thousand warriors. He rushes to the fray 
as if he were summoned to a banquet. There is more 
than mere strength ; there seems as if the whole soul and 
spirit of the champion were given to every blow which he 
deals upon his enemies. God assoilzie^ him of the sin of 
bloodshed ! it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold how 
the arm and heart of one man can triumph over hundreds." 

" Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, " thou hast painted a hero ; 
surely they rest but to refresh their force, or to provide 
the means of crossing the moat. Under such a leader as 
thou hast spoken this knight to be, there are no craven 
fears, no cold-blooded delays, no yielding up a gallant 
emprise, since the difficulties which render it arduous 
render it also glorious. I swear by the honor of my 
house — I vow by the name of my bright lady-love — I 

* Derring-do. — Desperate courage. 
® Assoilzie. — Assoil or absolve. 
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would endure ten years' captivity to fight one day by that 
good knight's side in such a quarrel as this ! " 

" Alas ! " said Rebecca, leaving her station at the 
window, and approaching the couch of the wounded 
knight, " this impatient yearning after action, this strug- 
gling with and repining at your present weakness, will 
not fail to injure your returning health. How couldst 
thou hope to inflict wounds on others, ere that be healed 
which thou thyself hast received ? " 

"Rebecca," he replied, "thou knowest not how impos- 
sible it is for one trained to actions of chivalry to remain 
passive as a priest, or a woman, when they are acting 
deeds of honor around him. The love of battle is the 
food upon which we live ; the dust of the mellay is the 
breath of our nostrils ! We live not — we wish to live 
no longer than while we are victorious and renowned. 
Such, maiden, are the laws of chivalry to which we are 
sworn, and to which we offer all that we hold dear." 

" Alas ! " said the fair Jewess, " and what is it, valiant 
knight, save an offering of sacrifice to a demon of vain- 
glory, and a passing through the fire to Moloch ? ' — 
What remains to you as the prize of all the blood 
you have spilled, of all the travail and pain you have 
endured, of all the tears which your deeds have caused, 
when death hath broken the strong man's spear, and 
overtaken the speed of his war-horse } " 

" What remains } " cried Ivanhoe ; " glory, maiden, 
glory! which gilds our sepulchre, and embalms our 



name." 



' Moloch. — Cf. Lev. xviii. 21 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 
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" Glory ? " continued Rebecca ; " alas ! is the rusted 
mail which hangs as a hatchment ' over the champion's 
dim and mouldering tomb, is the defaced sculpture of 
the inscription which the ignorant monk can hardly read 
to the inquiring pilgrim, — are these sufficient rewards 
for the sacrifice of every kindly affection, for a life spent 
miserably that ye may make others miserable ? Or is 
there such virtue in the rude rhymes of a wandering bard, 
that domestic love, kindly affection, peace and happiness, 
are so wildly bartered, to become the hero of these ballads 
which vagabond minstrels sing to drunken churls over 
their evening ale ? '* 

* Hatchment. — A funeral coat-of-arms. 
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" In ' The Abbot * we have a pathetic description of 
Mary Queen of Scots, the picturesque scenes at Holyrood, 
the graphic account of the escape from Lochleven ; and 
a strong interest attaches to the noble bearing, and sad, 
devoted love of George Douglas, who dies saying, as 
Mary's tears fell fast over him, * Mourn not for me, but 
care for your own safety. I die in my armor as a Douglas 
should, and I die pitied by Mary Stuart/ " 

" In ' The Abbot ' the life and manners of the times 
are painted with surprising force and variety ; and the 
character of Mary Stuart predominates throughout the 
whole picture in all the grace and attractiveness of its 
charms and of its misfortunes. The chivalrous and noble 
nature of Scott shines out brilliantly in every page. The 
scenes of Mary's captivity at Lochleven and her escape 
arc intensely interesting.** 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 

Sir Hai.bert Glendinning, of Avenel Father Ambrose {Edward Glendinning) ^ 



Castle. 
Lady Glendinning, his wife. 
Roland GRi^ME, her page ; afterwards 

Heir of Avenel. 
Magdalen GRi*:ME, his grandmother. 
Rev. Henry Warden, a Puritan preacher. 
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Abbot of St. Marys. 
Adam Woodcock, Sir Halbert *s/alconer. 
Lord Seyton, an adherent of Mary Queen 

o/ Scots, 
His son, Henry Seyton. 
His daughter Catherine. 
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The Earl of Murray, Regent of Scotland. Georgb Douglas, their son. 



Lord RuTHVEN, \ , , , , 

, T f Lords of the 

Lord Lindesay, > _ /^ ., 

c r» -KM I Secret Council. 

biR Robert Melville, J 

Sir William Douglas, of Lochleven Castle. 

The Lady of Lochleven, his mother. 

Lady Douglas, his wife. 



Dryfesdale, their steward. 
Randal, their boatman. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
Lady Fleming, her attendant. 
Rev. Elias Henderson, a Puritan chap- 
lain. 



Period^ isbj. Locality : The Lowlands of Scotland. 

" The Abbot " is a sequel to " The Monastery." Both novels were published in 
1820. They form an uninterrupted series of adventures relating to the stirring 
times of Mary Queen of Scots. 

THE STORY BRIEFLY TOLD 

Ten years had passed away, during which Halbert had been 
knighted for his services to the regent, and Lady Avenel had adopted 
Roland, whom her dog had saved from drowning. The boy grew up 
petted by his mistress, but disliked by her chaplain and servants ; and 
at length, having threatened to dirk the falconer, he was dismissed to 
seek his fortune. He had been secretly taught the Romish faith by 
Father Ambrose, and led by his grandmother to believe that he was 
of gentle birth. She now introduced him to Catherine Seyton, and 
then accompanied him to the abbey, where the revels of some mas- 
queraders were interrupted by the arrival of Sir Halbert on his way 
to Edinburgh, who attached the youth to his train. On reaching the 
capital he aided Lord Seyton in a street fray, and was introduced to 
the Earl of Murray, who desired him to be ready to travel at short 
notice. In company with Adam Woodcock he adjourned to an inn, 
and was intrusted by Henry Seyton (whom he believed to be Catherine 
in male attire) with a sword, which he was not to unsheathe until com- 
manded by his rightful sovereign. He then learned that he was to be 
attached to the household of Queen Mary, and accompanied Lord 
Lindesay to the castle of Lochleven, situated on an island, where he 
found Catherine in attendance on her, and was present when, in com- 
pliance with a nete contained in his sword-sheath, she signed her 
abdication at the behest of the Secret Council. 

After a lapse of several months, during which Henderson attempted 
to convert him, Roland learned from Catherine that Father Ambrose 
had been evicted from his monastery; and he pledged himself, for 
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her sake, to assist the imprisoned Queen in recovering her freedom. A 
plan of escape arranged by George Douglas having failed through the 
vigilance of the Lady of Lochleven, Roland undertook to forge a false 
set of keys ; and the abbot arrived disguised as a man-at-arms sent 
by Sir William to take part in guarding the castle. As soon as the 
curfew had tolled, a preconcerted signal was made from the shore, 
and Roland contrived to substitute his forged keys for the real ones. 
At midnight the garden-gate was unlocked, a boat was in waiting, 
Henry Seyton came forward, and the Queen with all her adherents 
was safely afloat when the alarm was given. Roland, however, had 
run back, ere they started, to turn the locks on their jailers, and, until 
they were out of reach of musketry, George Douglas protected Mary 
by placing himself before her. On landing, horses were in readiness, 
and before daybreak they reached Lord Seyton's castle in West 
Lothian, which was strongly garrisoned. The next morning, as the 
queen was endeavoring to make peace between Roland and Henry 
Seyton, who treated the page as a churl, his grandmother emerged 
from a recess, and declared him to be the son of Julian Avenel, who 
was killed in the battle with Sir John Foster; Lord Seyton also recog- 
nized him, and insisted that his son should shake hands with him. 

Supported by a considerable number of adherents in battle array, 
and accompanied by the abbot, the royal party moved onward for 
Dumbarton, where help was expected. They were, however, inter- 
cepted by the regent's forces, and a desperate struggle ensued. The 
queen stood near a yew-tree, guarded by her devoted admirer, 
George Douglas, in close armor, while her page pushed forward to 
watch the conflict. It had lasted nearly an hour, when Sir Halbert 
attacked the flank of Mary's supporters, and they were completely 
routed. Henry Seyton was killed, and Douglas, who was mortally 
wounded, expired without withdrawing his eyes from her face. Hope- 
less of further aid, the Queen adopted the fatal resolution of trusting 
to Elizabeth's mercy, and having bid adieu to her followers, took ship 
for England. Roland soon afterwards succeeded in obtaining proofs 
of his claim as the heir of Avenel, and was married to Catherine on 
her return from two years' residence with her unhappy mistress. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IS FORCED TO RESIGN 

HER CROWN 

\Chap, xxii.l 

The Queen had at this time (1567-68) alienated from her the minds of the great 
majority of her subjects, more especially by her marriage with Bothwell soon after 
the murder of her husband, Darnley, — a crime in which Bothwell was the chief actor. 
A strong body of the nobles rose in rebellion, defeated the royal troops under Both- 
well, and forced him to leave the kingdom, and placed the Queen in confinement in a 
castle on a small island in Lochleven, after which followed her compulsory abdication, 
and the appointment of her half-brother, the Earl of Murray, as regent. 

The following selection introduces us to the scene in which the lords of the 
Secret Council force the Queen to sign the deeds of abdication. The details of this 
remarkable event, as given in chaps, xxi. and xxii , are imaginary ; but the outline 
of the events is historical. It seems agreed that great brutality was displayed on the 
occasion. The deeds were signed July 24, 1567. 

*' And is this all my loving subjects require of me, my 
lord ? " said Mary, in a tone of bitter irony. ** Do they 
really stint themselves to the easy boon that I should 
yield up the crown, which is mine by birthright, to an 
infant, which is scarcely more than a year old, — fling 
down my sceptre, and take up a distaff, — oh, no ! it is 
too little for them to ask. That other roll of parchment 
contains something harder to be complied with, and 
which may more highly tax my readiness to comply with 
the petitions of my lieges." 

" This parchment," answered Ruthven, in the same 
tone of inflexible gravity, and unfolding the instrument 
as he spoke, "is one by which your Grace constitutes 
your nearest in blood, and the most honorable and trust- 
worthy of your subjects, James, Earl of Murray, regent 
of the kingdom during the minority of the young King. 
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He already holds the appointment from the Secret 
Council." 

The Queen gave a sort of shriek, and, clapping her 
hands together, exclaimed, ** Comes the arrow out of his 
quiver? — out of my brother's bow ? Alas! I looked for 
his return from France as my sole, at least my readiest 
chance of deliverance. And yet, when I heard that he 
had assumed the government, I guessed he would shame 
to wield it in my name." 

" Madam," said Ruthven, " I will deal plainly with you. 
Your reign, from the dismal field of Pinkie-cleuch,' when 
you were a babe in the cradle, till now, that ye stand a 
grown dame before us, hath been such a tragedy of losses, 
disasters, civil dissensions, and foreign wars, that the like 
is not to be found in our chronicles. The French and 
English have, of one consent, made Scotland the battle- 
field on which to fight out their own ancient quarrel. 
For ourselves, every man's hand hath been against his 
brother ; nor hath a year passed over without rebellion 
and slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppressing of the 
commons. We may endure it no longer ; and therefore, 
as a prince to whom God hath refused the gift of heark- 
ening to wise counsel, and on whose dealings and projects 
no blessing hath ever descended, we pray you to give way 
to other rule and governance of the land, that a remnant 
may yet be saved to this distracted realm." 

** My lord," said Mary, " it seems to me that you fling 

^ PiNKiE-CLEUCH. — In 1547 the Scots, under Regent Arran, were defeated by 
the English under the Duke of Somerset, 
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on my unhappy and devoted head those evils, which, with 
far more justice, I may impute to your own turbulent, 
wild, and untamable dispositions, — the frantic violence 
with which you, the magnates of Scotland, enter into 
feuds with each other, sticking at no cruelty to gratify 
your wrath, taking deep revenge for the slightest offences, 
and setting at defiance those wise laws which your ances- 
tors made for stanching of such cruelty, rebelling against 
the lawful authority, and bearing yourselves as if there 
were no king in the land ; or, rather, as if each were king 
in his own premises. And now you throw the blame on 
me, — on me, whose life has been imbittered, whose sleep 
has been broken, whose happiness has been wrecked, by 
your dissensions. Have I not myself been obliged to 
traverse wilds and mountains, at the head of a few faith- 
ful followers, to maintain peace, and to put down oppres- 
sion } Have I not worn harness on my person, and 
carried pistols at my saddle, fain to lay aside the softness 
of a woman, and the dignity of a queen, that I might 
show an example to my followers } *' 

"We grant, madam," said Lindesay rudely, "that the 
affrays occasioned by your misgovernment may sometimes 
have startled you in the midst of a masque or galliard ; ' 
or it may be that such may have interrupted the idolatry 
of the mass, or the counsels of some French ambassador. 
But the longest and severest journey which your Grace 
has taken in my memory was from Hawick to Hermitage 
Gastle ; and whether it was for the weal of the State, or 
for your own honor, rests with your Grace's conscience." 

' Galliard. — A lively dance. 
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The Queen turned to him with inexpressible sweetness 
of tone and manner, and that engaging look which 
Heaven had assigned her, as if to show that the choicest 
arts to win men's affections may be given in vain. 

"Lindesay," she said, "you spoke not to me in this 
stern tone, and with such scurril taunt, yon fair summer 
evening, when you and I shot at the butts against the 
Earl of Mar and Mary Livingstone, and won of them the 
evening's collation, in the privy garden of St. Andrews. 
The Master of Lindesay was then my friend, and vowed 
to be my soldier. . How I have offended the Lord of 
Lindesay, I know not, unless honors have changed 
manners.'* 

Hard-hearted as he was, Lindesay seemed struck with 
this unexpected appeal, but almost instantly replied, 
" Madam, it is well known that your Grace could in 
those days make fools of whomsoever approached you. 
I pretend not to have been wiser than others. But gayer 
men and better courtiers soon jostled aside my rude 
homage, and I think your Grace cannot but remember 
times when my awkward attempts to take the manners 
that pleased you were the sport of the court popinjays, 
the Maries,' and the Frenchwomen." 

** My lord, I grieve if I have offended you through idle 
gayety," said the Queen, "and can but say it was most 
unwittingly done. You are fully revenged ; for through 
gayety," she said with a sigh, "will I never offend any 



one more." 



' Maries. — The four attendants and intimate companions of the Queen were 
named Mary. 
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" Our time is wasting, madam/* said Lord Ruthven ; 
" I must pray your decision on this weighty matter which 
I have submitted to you." 

"Stay, my lord," said Sir Robert Melville, "or rather 
permit me to have but a few minutes* private audience with 
her Grace. If my presence with you could avail aught, it 
must be as a mediator. Do not, I conjure you, leave the 
castle, or break off the conference, until I bring you word 
how her Grace shall finally stand disposed." 

"We will remain in the hall," said Lindesay, "for half 
an hour's space ; but in despising our words and our 
pledge of honor, she has touched the honor of my name 
— let her look herself to the course she has to pursue. 
If the half-hour should pass away without her determin- 
ing to comply with the demands of the nation, her career 
will be brief enough.*' 

With little ceremony the two nobles left the apartment, 
traversed the vestibule, and descended the winding stairs, 
the clash of Lindesay's huge sword being heard as it 
rang against each step in his descent. George Douglas 
followed them, after exchanging with Melville a gesture 
of surprise and sympathy. 

As soon as they were gone, the Queen, again giving 
way to grief, fear, and agitation, threw herself into the 
seat, wrung her hands, and seemed to abandon herself to 
despair. Her female attendants, weeping themselves, 
endeavored yet to pray her to be composed ; and Sir 
Robert Melville, kneeling at her feet, made the same 
entreaty. After giving way to a passionate burst of 
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sorrow, she at length said to Melville, ** Kneel hot to me, 
Melville ; mock me not with the homage of the person, 
when the heart is far away. Why stay you behind with 
the deposed, the condemned ? her who has but a few 
hours, perchance, to live? You have been favored as 
well as the rest ; why do you continue the empty show of 
gratitude and thankfulness any longer than they ? " 

" Madam," said Sir Robert Melville, " so help me 
Heaven at my need, my heart is as true to you as when 
you were in your highest place/' 

" True to me ! true to me ! '* repeated the Queen, with 
some scorn ; " tush ! Melville ; what signifies the truth 
which walks hand in hand with my enemies* falsehood ? 
— thy hand and thy sword have never been so well 
acquainted that I can trust thee in aught where manhood 
is required. O Seyton, for thy bold father, who is both 
wise, true, and valiant ! " 

Roland Graeme could withstand no longer his earnest 
desire to offer his services to a princess so distressed and 
so beautiful. "If one sword,** he said, "madam, can do 
any thing to back the wisdom of this grave counsellor, or 
to defend your rightful cause, here is my weapon, and 
here is my hand ready to draw and use it.*' And, raising 
his sword with the one hand, he laid the other upon the 
hilt. 

As he thus held up the weapon, Catherine Seyton 
exclaimed, " Methinks I see ^ token from my father, 
madam ; ** and immediately crossing the apartment, she 
took Roland Graeme by the skirt of the cloak, and asked 
him earnestly whence he had that sword. 
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The page answered with surprise, "Methinks this is 
no presence in which to jest. Surely, damsel, you your- 
self best know whence and how I obtained the weapon.*' 

" Is this a time for folly } " said Catherine Seyton ; 
" unsheathe the sword instantly ! " 

"If the Queen commands me," said the youth, looking 
towards his royal mistress. 

" For shame, maiden ! " said the Queen ; " wouldst 
thou instigate the poor boy to enter into useless strife 
with the two most approved soldiers in Scotland } " 

**In your Grace's cause," replied the page, "I wijl 
venture my life upon them ! " and as he spoke he drew 
his weapon partly from the sheath, and a piece of parch- 
ment rolled around the blade, fell out, and dropped on 
the floor. Catherine Seyton caught it up with eager 
haste. 

"It is my father's handwriting," she said, "and doubt- 
less conveys his best duteous advice to your Majesty ; I 
knew that it was prepared to be sent in this weapon, but 
I expected another messenger." 

By my faith, fair one, thought Roland, if you knew not 
that I had such a secret missive about me, I was yet more 
ignorant. 

The Queen cast her eye upon the scroll, and remained 
a few minutes wrapped in deep thought. " Sir Robert 
Melville," she at length said, "this scroll advises me to 
submit myself to necessity, and to subscribe to the deeds 
these hard men have brought with them, as one who gives 
way to the natural fear inspired by the threats of rebels 
and murtherers. You, Sir Robert, are a wise man, and 
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Seyton is both sagacious and brave. Neither, I think, 
would mislead me in this matter." 

*' Madam," said Melville, " if I have not the strength 
of body of the Lords Herries or Seyton, I will yield to 
neither in zeal for your Majesty's service. I cannot fight 
for you like these lords, but neither of them is more 
willing to die for your service." 

" I believe it, my old and faithful counsellor," said the 
Queen, "and believe me, Melville, I did thee but a 
moment's injustice. Read what my Lord Seyton hath 
written to us, and give us thy best counsel." 

He glanced over the parchment, and instantly replied, 
" O my dear and royal mistress, only treason itself could 
give you other advice than Lord Seyton has here ex- 
pressed. He, Herries, Huntly, the English ambassador 
Throgmorton, and others, your friends, are all alike of 
opinion, that whatever deeds or instruments you (execute 
within these walls must lose all force and effect as 
extorted from your Grace by duress, by sufferance of 
present evil, and fear of men, and harms to ensue on your 
refusal. Yield, therefore, to the tide, and be assured 
that, in subscribing what parchments they present to you, 
you bind yourself to nothing, since your act of signature 
wants that which alone can make it valid, — the free will 
of the grantor." 

"Ay, so says my Lord Seyton," replied Mary; "yet, 
methinks, for the daughter of so long a line of sovereigns 
to resign her birthright, because rebels press upon her 
with threats, argues little of royalty, and will read ill for 
the fame of Mary in future chronicles. Tush ! Sir 
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Robert Melville, the traitors may use black threats and 
bold words, but they will not dare to put their hands forth 
on our person/' 

" Alas ! madam, they have already dared so far, and 
incurred such peril by the lengths which they have gone, 
that they are but one step from the worst and utter- 
most." 

"Surely," said the Queen, her fears again predominat- 
ing, " Scottish nobles would not lend themselves to assas- 
sinate a helpless woman ? " 

" Bethink you, madam," he replied, " what horrid spec- 
tacles have been seen in our day ; and what act is so dark, 
that some Scottish hand has not been found to dare it ? 
Lord Lindesay, besides his natural sullenness and hard- 
ness of temper, is the near kinsman of Henry Darnley ; 
and Ruthven has his own deep and dangerous plans. The 
Council, besides, speak of proofs by writ and word, of a 
casket with letters — of I know not what." 

"Ah! good Melville," answered the Queen, "were I 
as sure of the even-handed integrity of my judges as of 
my own innocence — and yet " — 

"Oh! pause, madam," said Melville; "even innocence 
must sometimes for a season stoop to injurious blame. 
Besides, you are here " — 

He looked round and paused. 

"Speak out, Melville," said the Queen; "never one 
approached my person who wished to work me evil ; and 
even this poor page, whom I have to-day seen for the first 
time in my life, I can trust safely with your communica- 
tion." 
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" Nay, madam/* answered Melville, " in such emergence, 
and he being the bearer of Lord Seyton's message, I will 
venture to say before him and these fair ladies, whose 
truth and fidelity I dispute not r— I say I will venture to 
say, that there are other modes besides that of open trial, 
by which deposed sovereigns often die ; and that, as 
Machiavel saith, there is but one step betwixt a king's 
prison and his grave." 

" Oh, were it but swift and easy for the body ! " said 
the unfortunate Princess, "were it but safe and happy 
change for the soul, the woman lives not that would take 
the step so soon as I! But, alas! Melville, when wef 
think of death, a thousand sins, which we have trod as 
worms beneath our feet, rise up against us as flaming; 
serpents. Most injuriously do they accuse me of being 
aiding of Darnley's death ; ' yet, blessed Lady ! I afforded 
too open occasion for the suspicion, — I espoused 
Bothwell." » 

"Think not of that now, madam," said Melville ; "think 
rather of the immediate mode of saving yourself and son. 
Comply with their present unreasonable demands, and 
trust that better times will shortly arrive." 

"Madam," said Roland Graeme, "if it pleases you that 
I should do so, I will presently swim through the lake, if 
they refuse me other conveyance to the shore ; I will go 

• Darnlky's Death. — Lord Henry Darnley was Mary's cousin. She fell in 
love with the handsome but foolish young man, and they were married in 1565. 
About two years afterwards he was murdered, the house in which he lay sjck 
being blown up at midnight with gunpowder. There was a suspicion that Mary 
knew beforehand of the intended crime. 

* BoTHWELL. — James Hepburn, the Earl of Bothwell, was the third husband 
of Queen Mary. 
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to the courts, successively, of England, France, and 
Spain, and will show you have subscribed these vile 
instruments from no stronger impulse than the fear of 
death, and I will do battle against them that say other- 
wise. 

The Queen turned her round, and with one of those 
sweet smiles which, during the era of life's romance, over- 
pay every risk, held her hand towards Roland, but with- 
out speaking a word. He kneeled reverently and kissed 
it, and Melville again resumed his plea. 

" Madam," he said, " time presses, and you must not 
let these boats, which I see they are even now preparing, 
put forth on the lake. Here are enough of witnesses, — 
your ladies, this bold youth, myself, when it can serve 
your cause effectually, for I would not hastily stand com- 
mitted in this matter, — but even without me here is 
evidence enough to show that you have yielded to the 
demands of the Council through force and fear, but from 
no sincere and unconstrained assent. Their boats are 
already manned for their return ; oh, permit your old 
servant to recall them ! " 

" Melville," said the Queen, " thou art an ancient court- 
ier — when didst thou ever know a sovereign prince recall 
to his presence subjects who had parted from him on such 
terms as those on which these envoys of the Council left 
us, and who yet were recalled without submission or apol- 
ogy } Let it cost me both life and crown, I will not again 
command them to my presence." 

" Alas ! madam, that empty form should make a bar- 
rier ! If I rightly understand, you are not unwilling to 
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listen to real and advantageous counsel ; but your scruple 
is saved ; I hear them return to ask your final resolution. 
Oh, take the advice of the noble Seyton, and you may 
once more command those who now usurp a triumph over 
you. But hush ! I hear them in the vestibule." 

As he concluded speaking, George Douglas opened the 
door of the apartment, and marshalled in the two noble 
envoys. 

"We come, madam," said the Lord Ruthven, "to 
request your answer to the proposal of the Council." 

"Your final answer," said Lord Lindesay ; "for with a 
refusal you must couple the certainty that you have pre- 
cipitated your fate, and renounced the last opportunity of 
making peace with God, and insuring your longer abode 
in the world." 

" My lords," said Mary, with inexpressible grace and 
dignity, " the evils we cannot resist we must submit to. 
I will subscribe these parchments with such liberty of 
cjioice as my condition permits me. Were I on yonder 
shore, with a fleet jennet, and ten good and loyal knights 
around me, I would subscribe my sentence of eternal 
condemnation as soon as the resignation of my throne. 
But here, in the castle of Lochleven, with deep water 
around me, and you, my lords, beside me, I have no free- 
dom of choice. Give me the pen, Melville, and bear wit- 
ness to what I do, and why I do it." 

" It is our hope your Grace will not suppose yourself 
compelled by any apprehensions from us," said the Lord 
Ruthven, " to execute what must be your own voluntary 
deed," 
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The Queen had already stooped towards the table, and 
placed the parchment before her, with the pen between 
her fingers ready for the important act of signature. But, 
when Lord Ruthven had done speaking, she looked up, 
stopped short, and threw down the pen. " If," said she, 
" I am expected to declare I give away my crown of 
free will, or otherwise than because I am compelled to 
renounce it by the threat of worse evils to myself and 
ray subjects, I will not put my name to such an untruth, 
— not to gain full possession of England, France, and 
Scotland, all once my own, in possession or by right." 

"Beware, madam ! " said Lindesay ; and, snatching hold 
of the Queen's arm with his own gauntleted hand, he 
pressed it, in the rudeness of his passion, more closely, 
perhaps, than he was himself aware of, — " beware how 
you contend with those who are the stronger, and have 
the mastery of your fate." 

He held his grasp on her arm, bending his eyes on her 
with a stern and intimidating look, till both Ruthven and 
Melville cried shame ; and Douglas, who had hitherto 
remained in a state of apparent apathy, had made a 
stride from the door, as if to interfere. The rude baron 
then quitted" his hold, disguising the confusion, which he 
realty felt at having indulged his passion to such extent, 
under a sullen and contemptuous smile. 

The Queen immediately began, with an expression of 
pain, to bare the arm which he had grasped, by drawing 
up the sleeve of her gown ; and it appeared that his 
grasp had left the purple marks of his iron fingers upon 
her flesh. " My lord," she said; "as a knight and gentle- 
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man, you might have spared my frail arm so severe a 
proof that you have the greater strength on your side, 
and are resolved to use it. But I thank you for it, — it 
is the most decisive token of the terms on which this 
day's business is to rest. I draw you to witness, both 
lords and ladies," she said, showing the marks of the 
grasp on her arm, " that I subscribe these instruments 
in obedience to the sign manual of my Lord of Lindesay, 
which you may see imprinted on mine arm." 



ESCAPE OF THE QUEEN FROM LOCHLEVEN 

CASTLE 

\Chap. XXXV ^ 

" The Abbot " is not, as a whole, one of Scott's best works, but the portions of it 
here given are quite worthy of his reputation. The story of Queen Mary's captivity 
in Lochleven Castle, her escape thence, and her flight to England, deals with a most 
striking episode in the history of Scotland. 

The enterprise of Roland Graeme appeared to prosper. 
A trinket or two, of which the work did ifiot surpass the 
substance (for the materials were silver, supplied by the 
Queen), were judiciously presented to those most likely 
to be inquisitive into the labor of the forge and anvil, 
which they thus were induced to reckon profitable to 
others, and harmless in itself. Openly, the page was 
seen working about such trifles. In private, he forged a 
number of keys resembling so nearly in weight and in 
form those which were presented every evening to the 
Lady Lochleven, that, on a slight inspection, it would 
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have been difficult to perceive the difference. He 
brought them to the dark, rusty color by the use of salt 
and water ; and, in the triumph of his art, presented 
them at length to Queen Mary in her presence-chamber, 
about an hour before the tolling of the curfew. She 
looked at them with pleasure, but at the same time with 
doubt. ** I allow," she said, " that the Lady Lochleven's 
eyes, which are not of the clearest, may be well deceived, 
could we pass those keys on her in place of the real 
implements of her tyranny. But how is this to be done t 
and which of my little court dare attempt this tour de 
jongleur ' with any chance of success ? Could we but 
engage her in some earnest, matter of argument, — but 
those which I hold with her always have been of a kind 
which make her grasp her keys the faster, as if she said 
to herself. Here I hold what sets me above your taunts 
and reproaches. And, even for her liberty, Mary Stuart 
could not stoop to speak the proud heretic fair. What 
shall we do ? Shall Lady Fleming try her eloquence in 
describing the last new head-tire from Paris ? Alas ! the 
good dame has not changed the fashion of her head -gear 
since Pinkiefield, for aught that I know. Shall myj* 
mignonne^ Catherine sing to her one of those touchingl 
airs, which draw the very souls out of me and Roland 
Graeme } Alas ! Dame Margaret Douglas would rather 
hear a Huguenot psalm sung to the tune of Reveillez 
vouSy belle endonnie? Cousins and liege counsellors, what 



' Tour db Jongleur. — Juggler's trick. 

* MiGNONNE, darling. 

* Awake thee, beautiful sleeper. 
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is to be done ? for our wits are really astray in this 
matter. Must our man-at-arms and the champion of our 
body, Roland Graeme, manfully assault the old lady, and 
take the keys from her/^r voie dufait? *' ' 

" Nay ! with your Grace's permission," said Roland, 
**I doubt not to manage the matter with more discretion ; 
for though, in your Grace's service, I do not fear " — 

** A host of old women," interrupted Catherine, " each 
armed with rock and spindle ; yet he has no fancy for 
pikes and partisans." 

" They that do not fear fair ladies* tongues," continued 
the page, " need dread nothing else. But, gracious liege, 
I am well-nigh satisfied that I could pass the exchange 
of these keys on the Lady Lochleven ; but I dread the 
sentinel who is now planted nightly in the garden, which, 
by necessity, we must traverse." 

" Our last advices from our friend on the shore have 
promised us assistance in that matter," replied the 
Oueen. 

" And is your Grace well assured of the fidelity and 
watchfulness of those without.^" 

** For their fidelity, I will answer with my life, and for 
their vigilance, I will answer with my life. I will give 
thee instant proof, my faithful Roland, that they are 
ingenious and trusty as thyself. Come hither — Nay, 
Catherine, attend us ; we carry not so deft a page into 
our private chamber alone. Make fast the door of the 
parlor, Fleming, and warn us if you hear the least step. 
Or, stay, — go thou to the door, Catherine [in a whisper], 

» Par Voie du Fait. — By means of violence. 
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thy ears and thy wits are both sharper. — Good F'leming, 
attend us thyself [and again she whispered] ; her reverend 
presence will be as safe a watch on Roland as thine can, 
so be not jealous, mignonne.'' 

Thus speaking, they were lighted by the Lady Fleming 
into the Queen's bedroom, a small apartment, enlightened 
by a projecting window. 

"Look from that window, Roland," she said; "see 
you amongst the several lights which begin to kindle and 
to glimmer palely through the gray of the evening from 
the village of Kinross, — seest thou, I say, one solitary 
spark apart from the others, and nearer, it seems, to the 
verge of the water t It is no brighter at this distance 
than the torch of the poor glow-worm ; and yet, my good 
youth, that light is more dear to Mary Stuart than every 
star that twinkles in the blue vault of heaven. By that 
signal, I know that more than one true heart are plotting 
my deliverance ; and without that consciousness, and the 
hope of freedom it gives me, I had long since stooped to 
my fate, and died of a broken heart. Plan after plan has 
been formed and abandoned, but still the light glimmers ; 
and while it glimmers, my hope lives. Oh ! how many 
evenings have I sat musing in despair over our ruined 
schemes, and scarce hoping that I should again see that 
blessed signal ; when it has suddenly kindled, and, like 
the lights of St. Elmo in a tempest, brought hope 
and consolation, where there were only dejection and 
despair ! " 

"If I mistake not," answered Roland, "the candle 
shines from the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail-gardener." 
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" Thou hast a good eye," said the Queen ; " it is there 
where my trusty lieges — God and the saints pour bless- 
ings on them ! — hold consultation for my deliverance. 
The voice of a wretched captive would die on these blue 
waters, long ere it could mingle in their councils, and yet 
I can hold communication. I will confide the whole to 
thee : I am about to ask those faithful friends if the 
moment for the great attempt is nigh. — Place the lamp 
in the window, Fleming." 

She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. No sooner 
had she done so than the light in the cottage of the 
gardener disappeared. 

I "Now count," said Queen Mary, "for my heart beats 
so thick that I cannot count myself." 

The Lady Fleming began deliberately to count one, 
two, three, and when she arrived at ten the light on the 
shore again showed its pale twinkle. 

." Now our Lady be praised ! " said the Queen ; "it was 
but two nights since, that the absence of the light 
remained while I could tell thirty. The hour of deliver- 
ance approaches. May God bless those who labor in it 
with such truth to me, — alas, with such hazard to them- 
selves, — and bless you too, my children! Come, we 
must to the audience-chamber again. Our absence might 
excite suspicion, should they serve the supper." 

"And now for the signal from the shore," exclaimed 
Catherine. " My bosom tells me we shall see this night 
two lights instead of one gleam from that garden of 
Eden ; and then, Roland, do you play your part manfully, 
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and we will dance on the greensward like midnight 
fairies." 

Catherine's conjecture misgave not nor deceived her. 
In the evening two beams twinkled from the cottage 
instead of one ; and the page heard, with beating heart, 
that the new retainer was ordered to stand sentinel on 
the outside of the castle. When he intimated this news 
to the Queen, she held her hand out to him ; he knelt, 
and, when he raised it to his lips in all dutiful homage, he 
found it was damp and cold as marble. " For God's sake, I 
madam, droop not now, — sink not now ! '* 

" Call upon our Lady, my liege ! " said the Lady 
Fleming. - "Call upon your tutelar saint.'* 

" Call the spirits of the hundred kings you are 
descended from ! " exclaimed the page. " In this hour of 
need, the resolution of a monarch were worth the aid 
of a hundred saints." 

" O Roland Graeme ! " said Mary, in a tone of deep 
despondency, " be true to me ! many have been false to 
me. Alas ! I have not always been true to myself. My 
mind misgives me that I shall die in bondage, and that, 
this bold attempt will cost all our lives. It was foretold 
by a soothsayer in France, that I should die in prison, 
and by a violent death ; and here comes the hour. Oh ! 
would to God it found me prepared ! " 

" Madam," said Catherine Seyton, " remember you are 
a queen. Better we all died in bravely attempting to 
gain our freedom, than remained here to be poisoned, as 
men rid them of the noxious vermin that haunt old 
houses." 
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"You are right, Catherine," said the Queen, "and 
Mary will bear her like herself. But, alas! your young 
and buoyant spirit can ill spell the causes which have 
broken mine. Forgive me, my children, and farewell for 
a while ; I will prepare both mind and body for this awful 
venture." 

They separated, till again called together by the tolling 
of the curfew. The Queen appeared grave, but firm and 
resolved ; the Lady Fleming, with the art of an experi- 
enced courtier, knew perfectly how to disguise her inward 
tremors ; Catherine's eye was fired, as if with the bold- 
ness of the project, and the half smile which dwelt upon 
her beautiful mouth seemed to contemn all the risk and 
all the consequences of discovery ; Roland, who felt how 
much success depended on his own address and boldness, 
summoned together his whole presence of mind, and, if 
he found his spirits flag for a moment, cast his eye upon 
Catherine, whom he thought he had never seen look so 
beautiful. " I may be foiled," he thought, " but with this 
reward in prospect, they must bring the devil to aid them 
ere they cross me." Thus resolved, he stood like a grey- 
hound in the slips, with hand, heart, eye, intent upon 
making and s.eizing opportunity for the execution of their 
project. 

The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial, been pre- 
sented to the Lady Lochleven. She stood with her 
back to the casement, which, like that of the Queen's 
apartment, commanded a view of Kinross, with the 
church, which stands at some distance from the town, 
and nearer to the lake, then connected with the town by 
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Straggling cottages. With her back to this casement, 
then, and her face to the table, on which the keys lay for 
an instant, while she tasted the various dishes which were 
placed there, stood the Lady of Lochleven, more provok- 
ingly intent than usual — so at least it seemed to her 
prisoners — upon the huge and heavy bunch of iron, the 
implements of their restraint. Just when, having finished 
her ceremony as taster of the Queen's table, she was 
about to take up the keys, the page who stood beside her, 
and had. handed her the dishes in succession, looked side- 
ways to the churchyard, and exclaimed he saw corpse- 
candles in the churchyard. The Lady of Lochleven was 
not without a touch, though a slight one, of the supersti- 
tions of the time ; the fate of her sons made her alive to 
omens, and a corpse-light, as it was called, in the family 
burial-place, boded death. She turned her head towards 
the casement, saw a distant glimmering, forgot her charge 
for one second ; and in that second were lost the whole 
fruits of her former vigilance. The page held the forged 
keys under his cloak, and with great dexterity exchanged 
them for the real ones. His utmost address could not 
prevent a slight clash as he took up the latter bunch. 
" Who touches the keys t " said the lady ; and while the* 
page answered that the sleeve of his cloak had stirred 
them, she looked round, possessed herself of the bunch 
which now occupied the place of the genuine keys, and 
again turned to gaze at the supposed corpse-candles. 

" I hold these gleams," she said, after a moment's con- 
sideration, "to come, not from the churchyard, but from 
the hut of the old gardener Blinkhoolie. I wonder what 
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thrift that churl drives, that of late he hath ever had 
light in his house till the night grew deep. I thought 
him an industrious, peaceful man ; if he turns resetter 
of idle companions and night-walkers, the place must be 
rid of him.*' 

" He may work his baskets, perchance," said the page, 
desirous to stop the train of her suspicion. 

" Or nets, may he not } " said the lady. 

"Ay, madam," said Roland, "for trout and salmon." 

"Or for fools and knaves," replied the lady, "but this 
shall be looked after to-morrow. I wish your Grace and 
your company a good evening. Randal, attend us." 
And Randal, who waited in the ante-chamber, after 
having surrendered his bunch of keys, gave his escort to 
his mistress as usual, while, leaving the Queen's apart- 
ments, she retired to her own. 

"To-morrow," said the page, rubbing his hands with 
glee as he repeated the lady's last words ; " fools look to 
to-morrow, and wise folk use to-night. May I pray you, 
my gracious Liege, to retire for one half-hour, until all 
the castle is composed to rest. I must go and rub with 
oil these blessed implements of our freedom. Courage 
and constancy, and all will go well, providing our friends 
on the shore fail not to send the boat you spoke of." 

" Fear them not," said Catherine ; " they are true as 
steel — if our dear mistress do but maintain her noble 
and royal courage." 

"Doubt not me, Catherine," replied the Queen. "A 
while since. I was overborne ; but I have recalled the 
spirit of my earlier and more sprightly days, when I used 
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to accompany my armed nobles, and wish to be myself a 
man, to know what life it was to be in the fields with 
sword and buckler, jack and knapsack." 

" Oh, the lark lives not a gayer life, nor sings a lighter 
and gayer song, than the merry soldier,'* answered 
Catherine. " Your Grace shall be in the midst of them 
soon, and the look of such a liege sovereign will make 
each of your host worth three in the hour of need ; but 
I must to my task./' 

"We have but brief time," said Queen Mary. "One 
of the two lights in the cottage is extinguished : that 
shows the boat is put off.** 

"They will row very slow,*' said the page, "or kent 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. To our several gear 
— I will communicate with the good father.** 

At the dead hour of night, when all was silent in the 
castle, the page put the key into the lock of the wicket 
which opened into the garden, and which was at the 
bottom of a staircase that descended from the Queen's 
apartment. "Now, turn smooth and softly, thou good 
bolt," said he, " if ever oil softened rust ! *' and his pre- 
cautions had been so effectual, that the bolt revolved with 
little or no sound of resistance. He ventured not to 
cross the threshold, but, exchanging a word with the dis- 
guised Abbot, asked if the boat were ready. 

"This half-hour," said the sentinel ; "she lies beneath 
the wall, too close under the islet to be seen by the 
warder ; but I fear she will hardly escape his notice in 
putting off again." 

"The darkness," said the page, "and our profound 
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silence, may take her off unobserved, as she came in. 
Hildebrand has the watch on the tower, — a heavy-headed 
knave, who holds a can of ale to be the best head-piece 
upon a night-watch. He sleeps for a wager." 

" Then bring the Queen,*' said the Abbot, " and I will 
call Henry Seyton to assist them to the boat.** 

On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed breath, 
trembling at every rustle of their own apparel, one after 
another, the fair prisoners glided down the winding stair, 
under the guidance of Roland Graeme, and were received 
at the: wicket-gate by Henry Seyton and the churchman. 
The former seemed instantly to take upon himself the 
whole direction of the enterprise. " My Lord Abbot,*' 
he said, " give my sister your arm, — I will conduct the 
Queen, — and the youth will have the honor to guide 
Lady Fleming.** 

This was no time to dispute the arrangement, although 
it was not that which Roland Graeme would have chosen. 
Catherine Seyton, who well knew the garden path, tripped 
on before like a sylph, rather leading the Abbot than 
receiving assistance ; the Queen, her native spirit pre- 
vailing over female fear, and a thousand painful reflec- 
tions, moved steadily forward, by assistance of Henry 
Seyton ; while the Lady Fleming encumbered with her 
fears and her helplessness Roland Graeme, who followed 
in the rear, and who bore under the other arm a packet 
of necessaries belonging to the Queen. The door of the 
garden, which communicated with the shore of the islet, 
yielded to one of the keys of which Rolnnd had possessed 
himself, although not until he had tried several, — a 
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moment of anxious terror and expectation. The ladies 
were then partly led, partly carried, to the side of the 
lake, where a boat with six rowers attended them, the 
men couched along the bottom to secure them from 
observation.' Henry Seyton placed the Queen in the 
stern ; the Abbot offered to assist Catherine, but she was 
seated by the Queen's side before he could utter his 
proffer of help ; and Roland Graeme was just lifting Lady 
Fleming over the boat-side, when a thought suddenly 
occurred to him, and exclaiming, " Forgotten, forgotten ! 
wait me but one half minute,'* he replaced on the shore 
the helpless lady of the bed-chamber, threw the Queen's 
packet into the boat, and sped back through the garden 
with the noiseless speed of a bird on the wing. 

"By Heaven, he is false at last!" said Seyton; "I 
ever feared it ! " 

"He is as true," said Catherine, "as Heaven itself, and 
that I will maintain!" 

"Be silent, minion," said her brother, "for shame, if 
not for fear. — Fellows, put off, and row for your 
lives." 

" Help me, help me on board ! " said the deserted Lady 
Fleming, and that louder than prudence warranted. 

"Put off, put off," cried Henry Seyton; "leave all 
behind, so the Queen is safe." 

" Will you permit this, madam } " said Catherine 
imploringly; "you leave your deliverer to death." 

" I will not," said the Queen. " Seyton, I command 
you to stay at every risk." 

" Pardon me, madam, if I disobey," said the intractable 
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young man ; and, with one hand lifting in Lady Fleming, 
he began himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms* length from the shore, and the 
rowers were getting her head round, when Roland 
Graeme, arriving, bounded from the beach, and attained 
the boat, overturning Seyton, on whom he lighted. The 
youth swore a deep but suppressed oath, and, stopping 
Graeme as he stepped towards the stern, said, " Your 
place IS not with high-born dames. Keep at the head, 
and trim the vessel. Now give way — give way — row, 
for God and the Queen." 

The rowers obeyed, and began to pull vigorously. 

"Why did ye not muffle the oars?** said Roland 
Graeme ; ".the dash must awaken the sentinel. Row, lads, 
and get out of shot; for had not old Hildebrand, the 
warder, supped upon poppy-porridge, this whispering 
must have waked him.** 

"It was all thine own delay,'* said Seyton. "Thou 
shalt reckon with me hereafter for that and other 
matters.'* 

But Roland*s apprehension was verified too instantly to 
permit him to reply. The sentinel, whose slumbering 
had withstood the whispering, was alarmed by the dash of 
the oars. His challenge was instantly heard. " A boat ! 
a boat ! bring to, or I shoot ! ** And as they continued 
to ply their oars, he called aloud, " Treason, treason ! " 
rung the bell of the castle, and discharged his arquebuse 
at the boat. The ladies crowded on each other like star- 
tled wild-fowl, at the flash and report of the piece, while 
the men urged the rowers to the utmost speed. They 
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heard more than one ball whiz along the surface of the 
lake, at no great distance from their little bark ; and from 
the lights, which glanced like meteors from window to 
window, it was evident the whole castle was alarmed, and 
their escape discovered. 

** Pull ! " again exclaimed Seyton. " Stretch to your 
oars, or I will spur you to the task with my dagger. They 
will launch a boat immediately." 

" That is cared for,*' said Roland. " I locked gate and 
wicket on them when I went back, and no boat will stir 
from the island this night if doors of good oak and bolts 
of iron can keep men within stone wall. And now I 
resign my office of porter of Lochleven, and give the keys 
to the kelpie's keeping." 

As the heavy keys plunged in the lake, the Abbot, who 
till then had been repeating his prayers, exclaimed, " Now, 
bless thee, my son ! for thy ready prudence puts shame 
on us all." 

** I knew," said Mary, drawing her breath more freely, 
as they were now out of reach of the musketry, " I knew 
my squire's truth, promptitude, and sagacity. I must 
have him, dear friends, with my no less true knights, 
Douglas and Seyton — but where, then, is Douglas } " 

" Here, madam," answered the deep and melancholy 
voice of the boatman who sat next her, and who acted as 
steersman. 

** Alas ! was it you who stretched your body before me," 
said the Queen, "when the balls were raining around 
us > " 

** Believe you," said he, in a low tone, " that Douglas 
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would have resigned" to any one the chance of protecting 
his Queen's life with his own?** 

The dialogue was here interrupted by a shot or two 
from one of those small pieces of artillery called falconets, 
then used in defending castles. The shot was too vague 
to have any effect • but the broader flash, the deeper 
sound, the louder return, which were made by the mid- 
night echoes of Benarty, terrified and imposed silence x)n 
the liberated prisoners. The boat was alongside of a rude 
quay, or landing-place, running out from a garden of con- 
siderable extent, ere any of them again attempted to speak. 
They landed ; and while the Abbot returned thanks aloud 
to Heaven, which had thus far favored their enterprise, 
Douglas enjoyed the best reward of his desperate under- 
taking, in conducting the Queen to the house of the gar- 
dener. Yet, not unmindful of Roland Graeme, even in 
that moment of terror, and exhaustion, Mary expressly 
commanded Seyton to give his assistance to Fleming, 
while Catherine voluntarily, and without bidding, took 
the arm of the page. Seyton presently resigned Lady 
Fleming to the care of the Abbot, alleging he must look 
after their horses ; and his attendants, disencumbering 
themselves of their boat-cloaks, hastened to assist him. 
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KENILWORTH 



** 'Kenilworth* paints, and with great vigor, the age of 
Elizabeth. The misfortunes of Amy Robsart ultimately 
culminate in a catastrophe almost too painful ; but the 
characters of the Lion Queen and her court stand out as 
in the historical dramas of Shakspeare/' 

" * Kenilworth * is to be ranked with * Ivanhoe/ The 
magnificence and vivacity of the descriptions of pageantry 
give the reader a sound idea of the glitter and pomp, and 
stateliness and solemnity, of the period to which * Kenil- 
worth ' refers. There is powerful dramatic force in the 
celebrated scene between the unhappy Amy Robsart and 
the Queen, and there is demoniacal cruelty in Leicester's 
and Varney's arrangement for the death of the Earl of 
Leicester's neglected wife. The word-painting of Amy 
Robsart's suite of apartments at Cumnor is, beyond 
expression, exquisite. Equally beautiful is Scott's ren- 
dering of the fete prepared by Leicester in honor of the 
Queen's visit. This romance abounds in the most 
striking examples of its author's descriptive powers." 
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PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 



Giles Gosling, host of the Black Bess at 
Cunt nor. 

Michael Lambourne, his nephew. 

Master Tressilian, a Cornish gentletnan, 
A tnys lo7'er. 

Wayland Smith, his servant. 

Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

Richard Varney, his squire. 

Anthony Foster, steward of Cumnor 
Place. 

Master Erasmus Holiday, a village peda- 
gogue. 

Period f 1575. Localities : Oxfordshire and IVarwickshire. 



Dickie Sludge, alias Flibbertigibbet, one 
of his pupils. 

Doctor Doboobie, alias Alasco, an as- 
trologer. 

Sir Hugh Robsart. 

His daughter Amy. 

Janet Foster, her attendant at Cumnor. 

Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth. 

Lord Hunsdon, i 

Lord Burleigh, \ '« attendance on 

Sir Walter Raleigh S ^^'' ^^V'^'^^' 



THE STORY BRIEFLY TOLD 

The innkeeper had just welcomed his scapegrace nephew on his 
return from Flanders, and invited Tressih'an and other guests to 
drink with them, when Lambourne made a wager he would obtain 
an introduction to a young lady under Foster's charge at the Hall, 
and the Cornish stranger begged permission to accompany him. On 
arriving there, Tressilian found his lady-love, whom he would have 
carried back to her home, but she refused ; and as he was leaving he 
encountered Varney, whose life he might have taken had not Lam- 
bourne intervened. Amy was soothed in her seclusion by costly 
presents from the earl, and during his next visit she pleaded that she 
might inform her father of their secret marriage ; but he was afraid of 
Elizabeth's resentment. Warned by his host against the squire, and 
having confided to him how Amy had been entrapped, Tressilian 
left Cumnor by night ; and, after several adventures by the way, 
reached the residence of Sir Hugh Robsart, to assist him in laying 
his daughter's case before the Queen. Returning to London, his 
servant, Wayland Smith, cured the Earl of Sussex of a dangerous 
illness ; on hearing of which from Walter Raleigh, Elizabeth at once 
set out to visit Leicester's rival, by whom the petition in Amy's behalf 
was handed to her. Varney was accordingly summoned to the royal 
presence, when he boldly declared that Amy was his wife; and 
Leicester was restored to the Queen's fayon 
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Tressilian's servant then gained access to the countess as a pedler, 
and, having hinted that Elizabeth would shortly marry the earl, sold 
her a cure for the heartache, warning Janet at the same time against 
an attempt to poison her mistress. Meanwhile Leicester was prepar- 
ing to entertain the Queen at Kenilworth,' where she had commanded 
that Amy should be introduced to her; and Varney was accord- 
ingly despatched with a letter, begging the countess to appear at the 
revels as his bride. Having indignantly refused to do so, and 
recovered from the effects of a cordial which had been prepared for 
her by Alasco, she escaped, with the help of her maid, from Cumnor, 
and started for Kenilworth, escorted by Wayland Smith. Travelling 
thither as brother and sister, they joined a party of mummers, and 
then, to avoid the crowd of people thronging the principal approaches, 
proceeded by circuitous by-paths to the castle. Having, with Dickie's 
help, passed into the court-yard, they were shown into a room where 
Amy was waiting while her attendant carried a note to the earl, when 
she was startled by the entrance of her lover, whom she entreated 
not to interfere until after the expiration of twenty-four hours. On 
entering the park, Elizabeth was received by her favorite, attended by 
a numerous cavalcade bearing waxen torches, and a variety of enter- 
tainments followed. During the evening she inquired for Varney's 
wife, and was told she was too ill to be present, when Tressilian 
offered to lose his head if, within twenty-four hours, he did not prove 
the statement to be false, — notwithstanding which, the ostensible 
bridegroom was knighted by the Queen. 

Receiving no reply to her note, which Wayland had lost, Amy 
found her way the next morning to a grotto in the gardens, where 
she was discovered by Elizabeth, who had just told her host that "she 
must be the wife and mother of England alone." Falling on her 
knees, the countess besought protection against Varney, who she 
declared was not her husband, and added that the Earl of Leicester 
knew all. He was instantly summoned to the royal presence, and would 

* Kenilworth. — A small town near Warwick. The Castle of Kenilworth was 
bjstowed by Queen Elizabeth on her favorite, the Earl of Leicester, who entertained 
her here in 1575) tor seventeen days, at a daily cost of one thousand pound:^. 
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have been committed to the Tower, had not Amy recalled her words, 
when she was consigned to Lord Hunsdon's care as bereft of her 
reason, Varney coming forward and pretending that she had just 
escaped from special treatment. Leicester insisted on an interview 
with her, when she implored him to confess their marriage to Eliza- 
beth, and then, with a broken heart, she would not long darken his 
brighter prospects. Varney, however, succeeded in persuading him 
that Amy had acted in connivance with her lover, and in obtaining 
medical sanction for her custody as mentally disordered, asking only 
for the earPs signet-ring as his authority. The next day a duel 
between Tressilian and the earl was interrupted by Dickie, who pro- 
duced the countess's note ; and, convinced of her innocence, Leicester 
confessed that she was his wife. With the Queen's permission, he 
at once deputed his rival and Sir Walter Raleigh to proceed to 
Cumnor, whither he had already despatched Lambourne, to stay his 
squire's further proceedings. 

Varney, however, had shot the messenger on receiving his instruc- 
tions, and had caused Amy to be conducted by Foster to an apartment 
reached by a long flight of stairs and a narrow wooden bridge. The 
following evening the tread of a horse was heard in the court-yard, 
and a whistle like the earl's signal, upon which she rushed from the 
room; and the instant she stepped on the bridge, it parted in the 
middle, and — sli€ was dead. Her murderer poisoned himself, and 
the skeleton of his accomplice was found, many years afterwards, in 
a cell where he secreted his money. The news of the countess's 
fate put an end to the revels at Kenilworth. Leicester retired for a 
time from court ; and Sir Hugh Robsart, who died very soon after 
his daughter, settled his estate on Tressilian. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE APARTMENTS OF AMY, 
COUNTESS OF LEICESTER 

\Chap. z'r] 

Four apartments which occupied the western side of 
the old quadrangle at Cumnor-Place had been fitted up 
with extraordinary splendor. This had been the work of 
several days prior to that on which our story opened. 
Workmen, sent from London, and not permitted to leave 
the premises until the work was finished, had converted 
the apartments in that whole side of the building, 
from the dilapidated appearance of a dissolved monastic 
house, into the semblance of a royal palace. A mystery 
was observed in all these arrangements. The workmen 
came thither and returned by night, and all measures 
were taken to prevent the prying curiosity of the villagers 
from observing or speculating upon the changes which 
were taking place in the mansion of their once indigent 
but now wealthy neighbor, Anthony Foster. Accord- 
ingly, the secrecy desired was so far preserved, that noth- 
ing got abroad but vague and uncertain reports, which 
were received and repeated, but without much credit 
being attached to them. 

On the evening of which we treat, the new and highly 
decorated suite of rooms were for the first time illumi- 
nated, and that with a brilliancy which might have been 
visible half a dozen miles off, had not oaken shutters, 
carefully secured with bolt and padlock, and mantled with 
long curtains of silk and of velvet deeply fringed with 
gold, presented the radiance from being seen without. 
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The principal apartments, as we have seen, were four 
in number, each opening into the other. Access was 
given to them by a large scale staircase, as they were 
then called, of unusual length and height, which had its 
landing-place at the door of an ante-chamber, shaped some- 
what like a gallery. This apartment the Abbot had used 
as an occasional council-room ; but it was now beautifully 
wainscoted with dark foreign wood of a brown color, and 
bearing a high polish, said to have been brought from the 
Western Indies, and to have been wrought in London 
with infinite difficulty, and much damage to the tools of 
the workmen. The dark color of this finishing was 
relieved by the number of lights in silver sconces which 
hung against the walls, and by six large and richly-framed 
pictures by the first masters of the age. A massy oaken 
table placed at the lower end of the apartment served 
to accommodate such as chose to play at the then fash- 
ionable game of shovel-board ; ' and there was at the 
other end an elevated gallery for the musicians or min- 
strels who might be summoned to increase the festivity 
of the evening. 

From this ante-chamber opened a banqueting-room of 
moderate size, but brilliant enough to dazzle the eyes 
of the spectator with the richness of its furniture. The 
walls, lately so bare and ghastly, were now clothed with 
hangings of sky-blue velvet and silver; the chairs were 
of ebony, richly carved, with cushions corresponding to 
the hangings ; and the place of the silver sconces, which 

* Shovel-board. — Broad shillings of Edward III. A board on which they 
ilay by sliding metal pieces at a mark. 
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enlightened the ante-chamber, was supplied by a huge 
chandelier of the same precious metal The floor was 
covered with a Spanish foot-cloth, or carpet, on which 
flowers and fruits were represented in such glowing and 
natural colors that you hesitated to place the foot on such 
exquisite workmanship. The table of old English oak 
stood ready covered with the finest linen ; and a large, 
portable court cupboard was placed with the leaves of its 
embossed folding-doors displayed, showing the shelves 
within, decorated with a full display of plate and porce- 
lain. In the midst of the table stood a salt-cellar of 
Italian workmanship, a beautiful and splendid piece of 
plate, about two feet high, moulded into a representation 
of the giant Briareus, whose hundred hands of silver pre- 
sented to the guests various sorts of spices or condiments 
to season their food withal. 

The third apartment was called the withdrawing-room. 
It was hung with the finest tapestry, representing the fall 
of Phaeton ; for the looms of Flanders were now much 
occupied on classical subjects. The principal seat of this 
apartment was a chair of state, raised a step or two from 
the floor, and large enough to contain two persons. It 
was surmounted by a canopy, which, as well as the cush- 
ions, side-curtains, and the very foot-cloth, was composed 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with seed-pearl. On the 
top of the canopy were two coronets, resembling those of 
an earl and countess. Stools covered with velvet, and 
some cushions disposed in the Moorish fashion, and orna- 
mented with arabesque needle-work, supplied the place 
of chairs in this apartment, which contained musical 
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instruments, embroidery-frames, and other articles for 
ladies' pastime. Besides lesser lights, the withdrawing- 
room was illuminated by four tall torches of virgin wax, 
each of which was placed in the grasp of a statue, repre- 
senting an armed Moor, who held in his left arm a round 
buckler of silver, highly polished, interposed betwixt his 
breast and the light, which was thus brilliantly reflected 
as from a crystal mirror. 

The sleeping-chamber, belonging to this splendid suite 
of apartments, was decorated in a taste less showy, but 
not less rich, than had been displayed in the others. 
Two silver lamps, fed with perfumed oil, diffused at once 
a delicious odor and a trembling twilight-seeming shim- 
mer through the quiet apartment. It was carpeted so 
thick, that the heaviest step could not have been heard ; 
and the bed, richly heaped with down, was spread with 
an ample coverlet of silk and gold, from under which 
peeped forth cambric sheets, and blankets as white as the 
lambs which yielded the fleece that made them. The 
curtains were of blue velvet, lined with crimson silk, 
deeply festooned with gold, and embroidered with the 
loves of Cupid and Psyche. On the toilet was a beauti- 
ful Venetian mirror, in a frame of silver filagree ; and 
beside it stood a gold posset-dish to contain the night- 
draught. A pair of pistol sand a dagger mounted with 
gold were displayed near the head of the bed, being the 
arms for the night, which were presented to honored 
guests, rather, it may be supposed, in the way of cere- 
mony than from any apprehension of danger. We must 
not omit to mention, what was more to the credit of the 
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manners of the time, that in a small recess, illuminated 
by a taper, were disposed two hassocks of velvet and gold, 
corresponding -with the bed-furniture, before a desk of 
carved ebony. This recess had formerly been the private 
oratory of the Abbot ; but the crucifix was removed, and 
instead there were placed on the desk two Books of 
Common Prayer, richly bound and embossed with silver. 
With this enviable sleeping apartment, which was so far 
removed from every sound save that of the wind sigh- 
ing among the oaks of the park, that Morpheus might 
have coveted it for his own proper repose, corresponded 
two wardrobes, or dressing-rooms as they are now termed, 
suitably furnished, and in a style of the same magnifi- 
cence which we have already described. It ought to be 
added, that a part of the building in the adjoining wing 
was occupied by the kitchen and its offices, and served to 
accommodate the personal attendants of the great and 
wealthy nobleman for whose use these magnificent prep- 
arations had been made. 

The divinity for whose sake this temple had been 
decorated, was well worthy the cost and pains which 
had been bestowed. She was seated in the withdraw- 
ing-room which we have described, surveying, with the 
pleased eye of natural and innocent vanity, the splendor 
which had been so suddenly created, as it were, in her 
honor. For, as her own residence at Cumnor-Place 
formed the cause of the mystery observed in all the prep- 
arations for opening these apartments, it was sedulously 
arranged, that, until she took possession of them, she 
should have no means of knowing what was going forward 
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in that part of the ancient building, or of exposing her- 
self to be seen by the workmen engaged in the decora- 
tions. She had been, therefore, introduced, upon that 
evening, to a part of the mansion which she had never 
yet seen, so different from all the rest, that it appeared, 
in comparison, like an enchanted palace. And when she 
first examined and occupied these splendid rooms, it was 
with the wild and unrestrained joy of a rustic beauty who 
finds herself suddenly invested with a splendor which her 
most extravagant wishes had never shaped for her, and 
at the same time with the keen feeling of an affectionate 
heart, which knows that all the enchantment which sur- 
rounds her is the work of the great magician. Love. 

The Countess Amy, therefore, — for to that f ank she 
was exalted by her private but solemn union with 
England^s proudest earl, — had for a time flitted hastily 
from room to room, admiring each new proof of her lover 
and her bridegroom's taste, and feeling that admiration 
enhanced, as she recollected that all she gazed upon was 
one continued proof of his ardent and devoted affection. 
" How beautiful are these hangings ! How natural these 
paintings, which seem to contend with life ! How richly 
wrought is that plate, which looks as if all the galleons of 
Spain had been intercepted on the broad seas to furnish 
it forth ! And O Janet ! " she exclaimed repeatedly to 
the daughter of Anthony Foster, the close attendant, 
who, with equal curiosity, but somewhat less ecstatic joy, 
followed on her mistress's footsteps, " O Janet ! how 
much more delightful to think that all th^se fair things 
have been assembled by his love, for the love of me ! and 
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that this evening — this very evening, which wears darker 
and darker every instant, I shall thank him more for the 
love that has created such an unimaginable paradise, than 
for all the wonders it contains." 

''The Lord is to be thanked first/' said the pretty 
Puritan,' **who gave thee, lady, the kind and courteous 
husband whose love has done so much for thee. I, too, 
have done my poor share. But, if you run thus wildly 
from room to room, the toil of my crisping and my curling 
pins will vanish like the frost-work on the window when 
the sun is high.*' 

"Thou sayest true, Janet," said the young and beauti- 
ful countess, stopping suddenly from her tripping race of 
enraptured delight, and looking at herself from head to 
foot in a large mirror such as she had never before seen, 
and which, indeed, had few to match it even in the 
Queen's palace. " Thou sayest true, Janet," she answered, 
as she saw, with pardonable self-applause, the noble mirror 
reflect such charms as were seldom presented to its fair 
and polished surface ; " I have more of the milkmaid 
than the countess, with these cheeks flushed with haste, 
and all these brown curls, which you labored to bring to 
order, straying as wild as the tendrils of an unpruned 
vine. My falling ruff is chafed too, and shows the neck 
and bosom more than is modest and seemly. Come, 
Janet, we will practise state. We will go to the with- 
drawing-room, my good girl, and thou shalt put these 
rebel locks in order, and imprison within lace and cambric 
the bosom that beats too high." 

* Puritan. — One of a religious party, in the time of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, 
so called (in contempt) from their desire to have greater /«r//;v in life and worship 
than others. 
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They went to the withdrawing apartment accordingly, 
where the Countess playfully stretched her upon the pile 
of Moorish cushions, half sitting, half reclining, half 
wrapped in her own thoughts, half listening to the prattle 
of her attendant. 

While she was in this attitude, and with a correspond- 
ing expression betwixt listlessness and expectation on her 
fine and expressive features, you might have searched sea 
and land without finding any thing half so expressive or 
half so lovely. The wreath of brilliants, which mixed 
with her dark-brown hair, did not match in lustre the 
hazel eye which a light-brown eyebrow, pencilled with 
exquisite delicacy, and long eyelashes of the same color, 
relieved and shaded. The exercise she had just taken, 
her excited expectation and gratified vanity, spread a 
glow over her fine features, which had been sometimes 
censured for being rather too pale. The necklace of milk- 
white pearls which she wore, the same which she had just 
received as a true-love token from her husband, were 
excelled in purity by her teeth, and by the color of her 
skin, saving where the blush of pleasure and self-satisfac- 
tion had somewhat stained the neck with a shade of light 
crimson. " Now have done with these busy fingers, 
Janet," she said to her busy handmaiden, who was still 
officiously epiployed in bringing her hair and her dress 
into order. " Have done, I say. I must see your father 
ere my lord arrives, and also Master Richard Varney, 
whom my lord has highly in his esteem — but I could tell 
that of him would lose him favor." 
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ENTRANCE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH INTO 
KENILWORTH CASTLE 

\Chap. XXX.] 

As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light was 
seen to appear from the gate of the Park, and, broadening 
and brightening as it came nearer, advanced along the 
open and fair avenue that led towards the gallery tower ; 
and which, as we have already noticed, was lined on either 
hand by the retainers of the Earl of Leicester.' The 
word was passed along the line, "The Queen! The 
Queen ! Silence, and stand fast ! " Onward came the cav- 
alcade, illuminated by two hundred thick waxen torches, 
in the hands of as many horsemen, which cast a light 
like that of broad day all around the procession, but 
especially on the principal group, of which the Queen 
herself, arrayed in the most splendid manner, and blazing 
with jewels, formed the central figure. She was mounted 
on a milk-white horse, which she reined with peculiar 
grace and dignity ; and, in the whole of her stately and 
noble carriage, you saw the daughter of a hundred kings. 

The ladies of the court, who rode beside her Majesty, 
had taken especial care that their own external appear- 
ance should not be more glorious than their rank and the 
occasion altogether demanded, so that no inferior luminary 

* Earl of Leicester. — Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the great and 
powerful favorite of Queen Elizabeth. He was noted for his handsome person 
and fine manners. It is said that Leicester was poisoned by the cup which he had 
mtended for his wife. It should be said that Scott's picture of the famous earKs 
character is by no means the historical one. In history he is much more the villain 
than in the novel. 
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might appear to approach the orbit of royalty. But their 
personal charms, and the magnificence by which, under 
every prudential restraint, they were necessarily distin- 
guished, exhibited them as the very flower of a realm so 
far famed for splendor and beauty. The magnificence of 
the courtiers, free from such restraints as prudence 
imposed on .ladies, was yet more unbounded. 

Leicester, who glittered like a golden image with jewels 
and cloth of gold, rode on her Majesty's right hand, as 
well in quality of her host, as of her Master of the Horse. 
The black steed which he mounted had not a single white 
hair on his body, and was one of the most renowned 
chargers in Europe, having been purchased by the Earl 
at large expense for this royal occasion. As the noble 
steed chafed at the slow pace of the procession, and, 
arching his stately neck, champed on the silver bits 
which restrained him, the foam flew from his mouth, and 
specked his well-formed limbs as if with spots of snow. 
The rider well became the high place which he held, and 
the proud animal which he bestrode ; for no man in 
England, or perhaps in Europe, was more perfect than 
Dudley in horsemanship, and all other exercises belonging 
to his quality. He was bareheaded, as were all the 
courtiers in the train ; and the red torchlight shone upon 
his long curled tresses of dark hair, and on his noble 
features, to the beauty of which even the severest criti- 
cism could only object the lordly fault, as it may be 
termed, of a forehead somewhat too high. On that proud 
evening, those features wore all the grateful solicitude of 
a subject to show himself sensible of the high honor 
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which the Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride 
and satisfaction which became so glorious a moment. 
Yet, though neither eye nor feature betrayed aught but 
feelings which suited the occasion, some of the Earl's 
personal attendants remarked that he was unusually 
pale, and they expressed to each other their fear that 
he was taking more fatigue than consisted with his 
health. 

Varney followed close behind his master, as the princi- 
pal esquire in waiting, and had charge of his lordship's 
black velvet bonnet, garnished with a clasp of diamonds, 
and surmounted by a white plume. He kept his eye 
constantly on his master ; and, for reasons with which 
the reader is not unacquainted, was, among Leicester's 
numerous dependants, he who was most anxious that his 
lord's strength and resolution should carry him success- 
fully through a day so agitating. For, although Varney 
was one of the few, the very few mortal monsters, who 
contrive to lull to sleep the remorse of their own bosoms, 
and are drugged into moral insensibility by atheism, as 
men in extreme agony are lulled by opium, yet he knew 
that in the breast of his patron there was already awak- 
ened the fire that is never quenched, and that his lord 
felt, amid all the pomp and magnificence we have de- 
scribed, the gnawing of the worm that dieth not. Still, 
however, assured as Lord Leicester stood, by Varney's 
own intelligence, that his Countess labored under an 
indisposition which formed an unanswerable apology to 
the Queen for her not appearing at Kenilworth, there was 
little danger, his wily retainer thought, that a man so 
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ambitious would betray himself by giving way to any 
external weakness. 

The train, male and female, who attended immediately 
upon the Queen's person, were of course of the bravest 
and the fairest, — the highest-born nobles, and the wisest 
counsellors, of that distinguished reign, to repeat whose 
names were but to weary the reader. Behind came a long 
crowd of knights and gentlemen, whose rank and birth, 
however distinguished, were thrown into shade, as their 
persons into the rear of a procession whose front was of 
such august majesty. 

Thus marshalled the cavalcade approached the gallery 
tower, which formed, as we have often observed, the 
extreme barrier of the castle. 

It was now the part of the huge porter to step forward ; 
but the lubbard was so overwhelmed with confusion of 
spirit, — the contents of one immense black-jack of double 
ale, which he had just drank to quicken his memory, 
having at the same time treacherously confused the brain 
it was intended to clear, — that he only groaned piteously, 
and remained sitting on his stone seat ; and the Queen 
would have passed on without greeting, had not the 
gigantic warder's secret ally. Flibbertigibbet, who lay 
perdue behind him, thrust a pin into the rear of his short 
femoral garment. 

The porter uttered a sort of a yell, which came not 
amiss into his part, started up with his club, and dealt a 
sound douse or two on each side of him ; and then, like 
a coach-horse pricked by the spur, started off at once 
into the full career of his address, and, by dint of active 
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prompting on the part of Dickie Sludge, delivered, in 
sounds of gigantic intonation, a speech which may be 
thus abridged ; — the reader being to suppose that the 
first lines were addressed to the throng who approached 
the gateway ; the conclusion, at the approach of the 
Queen, upon sight of whom, as struck by some heavenly 
vision, the gigantic warder dropped his club, resigned his 
keys, and gave open way to the Goddess of the Night, 
and all her magnificent train. 

" What stir, what turmoil, have we for the nones? 
Stand back, my masters, or beware your bones ! 
Sirs, I'm a warder, and no man of straw; 
My voice keeps order, and my club gives law. 
Yet soft — nay, stay — what vision have we here ? 
What dainty darling's this — what peerless peer ? 
What loveliest face, that loving ranks enfold, 
Like brightest diamond chased in purest gold ? 
Dazzled and blind, mine office I forsake, 
My club, my key, my knee, my homage take. 
Bright paragon, pass on in joy and bliss : 
Beshrew the gate that opes not wide at such a sight as this ! " 

Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of the 
Herculean porter, and, bending her head to him in 
requital, passed through the guarded tower, from the top 
of which was poured a clamorous blast of warlike music, 
which was replied to by other bands of minstrelsy placed 
at different points on the castle walls, and by others 
again stationed in the chace ; while the tones of the one, 
as they yet vibrated on the echoes, were caught up and 
answered by new harmony from different quarters. 
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Amidst these bursts of music, which, as if the work of 
enchantment, seem now close at hand, now softened by 
distant space, now wailing so low and sweet as if that 
distance was gradually prolonged until only the last lin- 
gering strains alone could reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth 
crossed the gallery tower, and came upon the long 
bridge which extended from thence to Mortimer's Tower, 
and which was already as light as day, so many torches 
had been fastened to the palisades on either side. Most 
of the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the 
neighboring village of Kenilworth, following the Queen 
on foot, as did the gentlemen who had stood in array to 
receive her at the gallery tower. 

The Queen entered the base-court of Kenilworth 
through Mortimer's Tower, and, moving on through 
pageants of heathen gods and heroes of antiquity, who 
offered gifts and compliments on the bended knee, at 
length found her way to the great hall of the castle, 
gorgeously hung for her reception with the richest silken 
tapestry, blazing with torches, misty with perfumes, and 
sounding to strains of soft and delicious music. At the 
upper end of the splendid apartment was a state canopy, 
overshadowing a royal throne ; and beside was a door, 
which opened to a long suite of apartments, decorated 
with the utmost magnificence for the Queen and her 
ladies, whenever it should be her pleasure to be private. 

The Earl of Leicester, having handed the Queen up to 
the throne, and seated her there, knelt down before her, 
and, kissing the hand which she held out, with an air 
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in which romantic and respectful gallantry was happily 
mingled with royal devotion, he thanked her, in terms of 
the deepest gratitude, for the highest honor which a 
sovereign could render to a subject. So handsome did 
he look when kneeling before her, that Elizabeth was 
tempted to prolong the scene a little longer than there 
was, strictly speaking, necessity for ; and, ere she raised 
him, she passed her hand over his head, so near as almost 
to touch his long curled and perfumed hair, and with a 
movement of fondness that seemed to intimate she would, 
if she dared, have made the motion a slight caress. 

She at length raised him ; and, standing beside the 
throne, he explained to her the various preparations 
which had been made for her amusement and accommo-* 
dation, all of which received her prompt and gracious 
approbation. The earl then prayed her Majesty for per- 
mission that he himself, and the nobles who had been in 
attendance upon her during the journey, might retire for 
a few minutes, .and put themselves into a guise more 
fitting for dutiful attendance, during which space, those 
gentlemen of worship (pointing to Varney, Blount, Tres- 
silian, and others), who had already put themselves into 
fresh attire, would have the honor of keeping her 
presence-chamber. 

" Be it so, my lord," answered the Queen ; "you could 
manage a theatre well, who can thus command a double 
set of actors. For ourselves, we will receive your courte- 
sies this evening but clownishly, since it is not our 
purpose to change our riding attire, being in effect some- 
thing fatigued with a journey, which the concourse of our 
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good people hath rendered slow, though the love they 
have shown our person hath, at the same time, made it 
delightful." 

Leicester, having received this permission, retired 
accordingly, and was followed by those nobles who had 
attended the Queen to Kenilworth in person. The gen- 
tlemen who had preceded them, and were of course 
dressed for the solemnity, remained in attendance. But, 
being most of them of rather inferior rank, they remained 
at an awful distance from the throne which Elizabeth 
occupied. The Queen's sharp eye soon distinguished 
Raleigh * amongst them, with one or two others who 
were personally known to her ; and she instantly made 
them a sign to approach, and accosted them very gra- 
ciously. Raleigh, in particular, the adventure of whose 
cloak, as well as the incident of the verses, remained on 
her mind, was very graciously received ; and to him she 
most frequently applied for information concerning the 
names and rank of those who were in presence. These 
he communicated concisely, and not without some traits 
of humorous satire, by which Elizabeth seemed much 
amused. ** And who is yonder clownish fellow } '* she 
said, looking at Tressilian, whose soiled dress on this 
occasions greatly obscured his good mien. 

" A poet, if it please your Grace," replied Raleigh. 

** I might have guessed that from his careless garb," 

* Sir Walter Raleigh. — A distinguished explorer, statesman, scholar, and 
warrior. He was a great favorite with Queen Elizabeth ; but under her successor, 
James I., he was charged with treason, and thrown into the Tower, where, during 
twelve years' imprisonment, he wrote a '* History of the World." He was beheaded 
in 1618. 
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said Elizabeth. ** I have known some poets so thought- 
less as to throw their cloaks into gutters." * 

** It must have been when the sun dazzled both their 
eyes and their judgment/' answered Raleigh. 

Elizabeth smiled, and proceeded, *' I asked that slov- 
enly fellow's name, and you only told me his profession." 

"Tressilian is his name," said Raleigh, with internal 
reluctance, for he foresaw nothing favorable to his friend 
from the manner in which she took notice of him. 

" Tressilian ! " answered Elizabeth. "Oh, the Mene- 
laus ^ of our romance. Why, he has dressed himself in a 
guise that will go far to exculpate his fair and false Helen. 
And where is Farnham, or whatever his name is, — my 
Lord of Leicester's man, I mean, — the Paris ^ of this 
Devonshire tale } " 

With still greater reluctance Raleigh named and pointed 
out to her Varney, for whom the tailor had done all that 
art could perform in making his exterior agreeable ; and 
who, if he had not grace, had a sort of tact and habitual 
knowledge of breeding, which came in place of it. 

The Queen turned her eye from the one to the other. 
" I doubt," she said, " this same poetical Master Tressilian, 
who is too learned, I warrant me, to remember what pres- 
ence he was to appear in, may be one of those of whom 

' Reference is made to the well-known incident of the gallant Raleigh throwing 
his cloak on the miry spot for the Queen to cross with dry feet. See Kenilworth, 
chap. XV. 

* Paris and Menelaus. — Paris was a Trojan prince, who carried off Helen, 
the most beautiful woman in the world and the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta. 
The noblest chiefs of all Greece, who had been wooers of Helen before her marriage 
with Menelaus, now joined him to revenge this outrage, and sailed against Troy, 
which they took and destroyed after a ten-years' war. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer ' says wittily, the wisest clerks are not 
the wisest men. I remember that Varney is a smooth- 
tongued varlet. I doubt this fair runaway had reasons 
for breaking her faith.** 

To this Raleigh durst make no answer, aware how little 
he should benefit Tressilian by contradicting the Queen's 
sentiments, and not at all certain, on the whole, whether 
the best thing that could befall him would not be that 
she should put an end at once by her authority to this 
affair, upon which it seemed to him Tressilian's thoughts 
were fixed with unavailing and distressing pertinacity. 
As these reflections passed through his active brain, the 
lower door of the hall opened, and Leicester, accom- 
panied by several of his kinsmen, and of the nobles who 
had embraced his faction, re-entered the castle-hall. 

The favorite earl was now apparelled all in white, his 
shoes being of white velvet ; his under stocks (or stock- 
ings) of knit silk ; his upper stocks of white velvet, lined 
with cloth of silver, which was shown at the slashed part 
of the middle thigh ; his doublet of cloth of silver, the 
close jerkin of white velvet, embroidered with silver and 
seed-pearl ; his girdle and the scabbard of his sword of 
white velvet, with golden buckles ; his poniard and sword 
hilted and mounted with gold ; and, over all, a rich loose 
robe of white satin, with a border of golden embroidery 
a foot in breadth. The collar of the Garter,* and the 

^ Geoffrey Chaucer (J340-14CX)). — One of the first and best of the English 
poets. His great work is the " Canterbury Tales." 

2 Collar of the Garter. — The order of the Garter was instituted by King 
Edward III , and is one of the most famous of the military orders of Europe. The 
vvell-kuown emblem oi the order is a dark-blue ribbon edged with gold, bearing the 
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azure Garter itself around the knee, completed the 
appointments of the Earl of Leicester ; which were so 
well matched by his fair stature, graceful gesture, fine 
proportion of body, and handsome countenance, that at 
that moment he was admitted, by all who saw him, as the 
goodliest person whom they had ever looked upon. 
Sussex * and the other nobles were also richly aftired, but 
in point of splendor and gracefulness Leicester far 
exceeded them all. 

Elizabeth received him with great complacency. "We 
have one piece of royal justice," she said, "to attend to. 
It is a piece of justice, too, which interests us as a 
woman as well as in the character of mother and guardian 
of the English people.*' 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester, as he 
bowed low, expressive of his readiness to receive her 
royal commands ; and a similar cold fit came over Varriey, 
whose eyes (seldom during that evening removed from his 
patron) instantly perceived, from the change in his looks, 
slight as that was, of what the Queen was speaking. But 
Leicester had wrought his resolution up to the point, 
which, in his crooked policy, he judged necessary; and, 
when Elizabeth added, " It is of the matter of Varney 
and Tressilian we speak. Is the lady here, my lord } ** his 
answer was ready, "Gracious madam, she is not." 

Elizabeth bent her brows, and compressed her lips. 

motto, Horn sod qui mal y pense (Evil to him who evil thinks), in golden letters. 
It is worn on the left leg below the knee. The collar is of gold, and consists of 
twenty-six pieces, each in the form of a garter. 

* Sussex. — Thomas RadclifFe, Earl of Sussex, was a distinguished military man, 
and had been lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1583. 
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" Our orders were strict and positive, my lord," was her 
answer. 

"And should have been obeyed, good my liege," 
answered Leicester, "had they been expressed in the 
form of the lightest wish. But — Varney, step forward 
— this gentleman will inform your Grace of the cause why 
the lady [he could not force his rebellious tongue to utter 
the words, " his wife "] cannot attend on your royal 
presence." 

Varney advanced, and pleaded with readiness, what 
indeed he firmly believed, the absolute incapacity of the 
party (for neither did he dare, in Leicester's presence, 
term her his wife) to wait on her Grace. 

" Here," said he, " are attestations from a most learned 
physician, whose skill and honor are well known to my 
good Lord of Leicester ; and from an honest and devout 
Protestant, a man of credit and substance, one Anthony 
Foster, the gentleman in whose house she is at present 
bestowed, that she now labors under an illness which 
altogether unfits her for such a journey as betwixt this 
castle and the neighborhood of Oxford." 



ELIZABETH'S DISCOVERY OF AMY ROBSART 

\Chap. xxxiv.] 

It was natural and courteous to give her some encour- 
agement ; and Elizabeth accordingly said in a tone of 
condescending kindness, " How now, fair nymph of this 
lovely grotto.^ art thou spell-bound and struck with durmb- 
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ness by the charms of the wicked enchanter whom men 
term Fear ? We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and can 
reverse his charm. Speak, we command thee." 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate 
countess dropped on her knee before the Queen, let her 
casket fall from her hand, and, clasping her palms 
together, looked up in the Queen's face with such a 
mixed agony of fear and supplication that Elizabeth was 
considerably affected. 

" What may this mean } " she said ; " this is a stronger 
passion than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel. 
What wouldst thou have with us.^" 

" Your protection, madam,** faltered forth the unhappy 
petitioner. 

" Each daughter of England has it while she is worthy 
of it," replied the Queen; "but your distress seems to 
have a deeper root than a forgotten task. Why, and in 
what, do you crave our protection } *' 

Amy hastily endeavored to recall what she were best 
to say, which might secure herself from the imminent 
dangers which surrounded her, without endangering her 
husband ; and, plunging from one thought to another, 
amidst the chaos which filled her mind, she could at 
length, in answer to the Queen's repeated inquiries, in 
what she sought protection, only falter out, " Alas ! I 
know not." 

"This is folly, maiden," said Elizabeth impatiently; for 
there was something in the extreme confusion of the 
suppliant, which irritated her curiosity as well as inter- 
ested her feelings. " The sick man must tell his malady 
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to the physician, nor are we accustomed to ask questions 
so oft without receiving an answer.'* 

" I request — I implore," stammered forth the unfortu- 
nate countess, — "I beseech your gracious protection — 
against — against one Varney." She choked well nigh as 
she uttered the fatal word, which was instantly caught up 
by the Queen. 

" What, Varney ! Sir Richard Varney, — the servant of 
Lord Leicester ! What, damsel, are you to him, or he to 
you } " 

"I — I — was his prisoner — and he practised on my 
life — and I broke forth to — to ** — 

" To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless," said 
Elizabeth. "Thou shalt have it — that is, if thou art 
worthy ; for we will sift this matter to the uttermost. 
Thou art," she said, bending on the countess an eye which 
seemed designed to pierce her very inmost soul, "thou art 
Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart, of Lidcote-Hall } ** 

" Forgive me -r- forgive me — most gracious Princess ! " 
said Amy, dropping once more on her knee, from which 
she had arisen. 

" For what should I forgive thee, silly wench ? " said 
Elizabeth ; "for being the daughter of thine own father.^ 
Thou art brain-sick, surely. Well, I see I must wring 
the story from thee by inches. Thou didst deceive thine 
old and honored father, — thy look confesses it, — cheated 
Master Tressilian, — thy blush avouches it, — and married 
this same Varney." 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen 
eagerly, with, " No, madam, no ! as there is a God above 
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US, I am not the sordid wretch you would take me ! I am 
not the wife of that contemptible slave, — of that most 
deliberate villain ! I am not the wife of Varney ! I 
would rather be the bride of Destruction ! '* 

The Queen, overwhelmed in her turn by Amy's vehe- 
mence, stood silent for an instant, and then replied, 
"Why, God ha' mercy! woman — I see thou canst talk 
fast enough when the theme likes thee. Nay, tell me, 
woman,** she continued, — for to the impulse of curiosity 
was now added that of au undefined jealousy that some 
deception had been practised on her, — "tell me, woman — 
for, by God's day ! I will know — whose wife or whose 
paramour art thou? Speak out, and be speedy. Thou 
wert better dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth." 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by irresisti- 
ble force to the verge of the precipice, which she saw, 
but could not avoid, — permitted not a moment's respite 
by the eager words and menacing gestures of the offended 
Queen, Amy at length uttered in despair, "The Earl of 
Leicester knows it all." 

" The Earl of Leicester ! " said Elizabeth, in utter 
t astonishment, — "the Earl of Leicester!" she repeated, 

i with kindling anger. " Woman, thou art set on to this ; 

thou dost belie him ; he takes no keep of such things as 
; thou art. Thou art suborned to slander the noblest lord 

' and the truest-hearted gentleman in England ! But, were 

I he the right hand of our trust, or something yet dearer 

to us, thou shalt have thy hearing, and that in his pres- 
ence. Come with me, — come with me instantly ! " 
I As Amy shrunk back with terror, which the incensed 

I 
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Queen interpreted as that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth 
hastily advanced, seized on her arm, and hastened with 
swift and long steps out of the grotto, and along the 
principal alley of the Pleasance, dragging with her the ter- 
rified countess, whom she still held by the arm, and whose 
utmost exertions could but just keep pace with those of 
the indignant Queen. 

Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid 
group of lords and ladies, assembled together under an 
arcade, or portico, which closed the alley. The company 
had drawn together in that place, to attend the com- 
mands of her Majesty when the hunting-party should go 
forward ; and their astonishment may be imagined, when, 
instead of seeing Elizabeth advance towards them with 
her usual measured dignity of motion, they beheld her 
walking so rapidly, that she was in the midst of them 
ere they were aware ; and then observed, with fear and 
surprise, that her features were flushed betwixt anger 
and agitation, that her hair was loosened by her haste of 
motion, and that her eyes sparkled as they were wonl 
when the spirit of Henry VIII. mounted highest in his 
daughter. Nor were they less astonished at the appear- 
ance of the pale, extenuated, half-dead, yet still lovely 
female, whom the Queen upheld by main strength with 
one hand, while with the other she waved aside the ladies 
and nobles who pressed towards her under the idea that 
she was taken suddenly ill. ** Where is my Lord of 
Leicester } '* she said, in a tone that thrilled with aston- 
ishment all the courtiers who stood around. " Stand 
forth, my Lord of Leicester!" 
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If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, 
when all is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt 
were to fall from the clear blue vault of heaven, and rend 
the earth at the very feet of some careless traveller, he 
could not gaze upon the smouldering chasm, which so 
unexpectedly yawned before him, with half the astonish- 
ment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so 
suddenly presented itself. He had that instant been 
receiving, with a political affectation of disavowing and 
misunderstanding their meaning, the half-uttered, half- 
intimated congratulations of the courtiers upon the favor 
of the Queen, carried apparently to its highest pitch 
during the interview of that morning ; from which most 
of them seemed to augur that he might soon arise from 
their equal in rank to become their master. And now, 
while the subdued yet proud smile with which he dis- 
claimed those inferences was yet curling his cheek, the 
Queen shot into the circle, her passions excited to the 
uttermost; and, supporting with one hand, and appar- 
ently without an effort, the pale apd sinking form of his 
almost expiring wife, and pointing with the finger of the 
other to her half-dead features, demanded, in a voice that 
sounded to the ears of the astounded statesman like the 
last dread trumpet-call that is to summon body and spirit 
to the judgment-seat, "Knowest thou this woman?'* 

As, at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall 
call upon the mountains to cover them, Leicester's inward 
thoughts invoked the stately arch, which he had built in 
his pride, to burst its strong conjunction, and overwhelm 
them in its ruins. But the cemented stones, architrave, 
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and battlement stood fast ; and it was the proud master 
himself, who, as if some actual pressure had bent him to 
the earth, kneeled down before Elizabeth, and prostrated 
his brow to the marble flag-stones on which she stood. 

" Leicester,*'^ said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled 
with passion, "could I think thou hast practised on me — 
on me, thy Sovereign — on me, thy confiding, thy too 
partial mistress, the base and ungrateful deception which 
thy present confusion surmises — by all that is holy ! 
false lord, that head of thine were in as great peril as 
ever was thy father's ! " 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had 
pride to support him. He raised slowly his brow and 
features, which were black and swollen with contending 
emotions, and only replied, " My head cannot fall but by 
the sentence of my peers. To them I will plead, and 
not to a princess who thus requites my faithful service." 

" What ! my lords," said Elizabeth, looking around, 
"we are defied, I think, — defied in the castle we have 
ourselves bestowed on this proud man ! — My Lord 
Shrewsbury, you are Marshal of England ; attach him 
of high treason." 



OLD MORTALITY 



" ' Old Mortality * is one of the vastest and completest 
and most vivid pictures of an historical epoch that Scott 
has produced. The contrast between the gallant yet per- 
secuting Cavaliers and the gloomy fanatical Covenanters 
is very finely and dramatically maintained. The two skil- 
fully opposed personages of Claverhouse and Burley 
exhibit the author's unrivalled power of seizing and repro- 
ducing past ages. His knowledge, both in detail and in 
general character, of the epoch which he painted, was 
immense ; and in the vast variety of subordinate charac- 
ters which crowd his canvas, the wild preachers, Sergeant 
Bothwell, Major Morton, the old lady of Tillietudlem, we 
see a truly Shakespearian richness of humor and invention. 
The scene in the hut after the defeat of the Covenanters, 
when they are preparing to put to death young Morton, is 
one of the highest efforts of breathless dramatic inter- 
est." 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 



Mr. Morton, the Squire of Milnivood. 

Henry Morton, his nephe^u. 

Dame Alison Wilson, his housekeeper. 

Lady Margaret Bellenden, of Tillie- 
tudlem. 

Her grand-daughter^ Edith. 

Major Bellenden, her brother-in-law ^ a 
Cavalier, 



Guydill, her butler. 
Jenny Dennison, Edith* s maid. 
Lord Evandalb. 

Lady Emily Hamilton, his sister. 
Francis Stewart, alias Bothwell, ser- 
geant of Claverhouse* s Life Guards. 
Tam Halliday, his comrade. 
John Balfour of Burley, a Covenanter, 
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Cornet Graham, a kinsman of Claver- 
house. 

M AUSE Headrigg, an old fanatic. 

CuDDiE, her son. 

Colonel Graham of Claverhouse, after- 
wards Viscount of Dundee. 

Gabriel Kettledrumle, 

poundtext, 

Macbriar, 



Covenant 
Preachers. 



Period^ 1679. Lixalities, 



The Duke of Monmouth, commander' of 
the English army. 

General Dalzell, his aide-de-camp. 

Mucklewraith, a fanatic. 

Duke of Lauderdale, President of Coun- 
cil at Edinburgh. 

Basil Olifant, a renegade Covenanter. 

Bessie MacClure, a blind widow. 

WiTTENBOLD, Commander of Dutch Dra- 
goons. 

' Scotland and Holland, 



THE STORY BRIEFLY TOLD 

** Old Mortality " was a native of Dumfries, who devoted iiimself 
for many years to restoring the gravestones of the Covenanters who 
had suffered during the religious persecutions in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and he furnished the author with many of the incidents upon 
which this tale is founded. Henry Morton had beaten Lord Evan- 
dale in shooting at the figure of a bird called a popinjay, in the pres- 
ence of all the aristocracy of Lanarkshire, and was entertaining his 
companions at the village inn, where Bothwell and Halliday insisted 
on Balfour toasting the archbishop. Having done so with a qualifica- 
tion, he overpowered the sergeant in a wrestle, and rode away with 
Morton, whose father's life he had saved. Shortly afterwards the 
cornet arrived with the news that the primate had been murdered, and 
in search of the Covenanter, who, however, was warned by Bessie 
MacClure to defer proceeding on his journey, and passed the night in 
a loft at Milnwood, where, at Edith's request, Cuddie and his mother 
were afforded shelter from the bigotry of her grandmother. Next 
day the redcoats came to arrest Henry for sheltering Balfour, and 
carried him to Lady Bellenden's castle, to be dealt with by Claver- 
house, who ordered him to be shot; but Edith entreated Lord Evan- 
dale's intercession, and her lover's life was spared. Information had 
been received of a large gathering of armed whigs in the neighbor- 
hood ; and, during a fierce encounter between them and the royalist 
troops, Balfour shot the cornet, and transfixed Bothwell with his 
sword, upon which Claverhouse charged the rebels and unhorsed the 
Covenanter. The King's forces, however, were compelled to retire j 
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and Lord Evandale's life was saved by Morton, who took service 
under Balfour. 

A detachment of the insurgents now invested the castle of Tillie- 
tudlem, while Henry marched with the main body against Glasgow, 
which the royalists evacuated in order to reach Edinburgh, where the 
Duke of Monmouth was commander-in-chief. He managed, how- 
ever, to get back to Milnwood, and, having rescued Lord Evandale 
from hanging, employed him to suppress a mutiny among the troopers 
in the castle, and to induce Major Bellenden to surrender it, on the 
promise of a safe-conduct in charge of a petition to the Government. 
While Balfour was making free with Lady Bellenden 's property, 
Morton obtained a fruitless audience at the Duke's camp, and 
returned to prepare the rebel army for battle, instead of listening to 
their Cameronian preachers. In the fight which ensued, the King's 
forces prevailed ; Balfour was disabled, and all Henry's efforts to rally 
the Covenanters having failed, he and his servant Cuddie escaped 
with their lives, and reached a solitary farmhouse. Here a party of 
fanatical Western whigs had assembled; and Morton, having been 
denounced by Macbriar and Mucklewraith as a prelatist, was sen- 
tenced to die at midnight. Ere that hour arrived, however, Claver- 
house and a party of soldiers forced an entrance, and he became 
their prisoner. From a window at Edinburgh he witnessed the tri- 
umphant entry of the royal troops with their prisoners, preceded by 
the civil authorities, and followed by an excited mob. He was then 
summoned to the council-chamber ; and, on pledging himself to remain 
abroad during the King's pleasure, he was pardoned, Claverhouse 
accompanying him to Leith, where he embarked for Holland. 

Nine years afterwards, on revisiting the old neighborhood, he 
learnt that Olifant, a discarded suitor for the heiress, was in posses- 
sion of the Bellenden estate, and that Edith was betrothed to his 
rival. He was urging her to consent to their marriage before he 
joined the Scottish rising against William IIL, when she declared 
that she had seen her lost lover, and was taken dangerously ill. 
Balfour was hiding in a cavern near the widow MacClure's cottage ; 
and, at an interview with him, Morton saved himself with difficulty 
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from his religious frenzy. As he returned, he overheard a plot to sur- 
prise Lord Evandale ; and, while he was on his way to Glasgow to 
obtain military aid, a party of horsemen, headed by Olifant, approached 
the mansion where his lordship was taking leave of Edith in despair 
of gaining her affection. Followed by his servants, he rode to meet 
them, and fell from his horse mortally wounded. The renegade was 
killed at the same time, and as Balfour was attacking Halliday, a troop 
of Dutch dragoons came to the rescue. All the assailants surrendered 
except the Covenanter, who was pursued, and, after a desperate strug- 
gle, was drowned with one of the soldiers in his grasp. Lord Evan- 
dale, as he was dying, joined Edith's and Morton's hands, and Lady 
Margaret recovered her castle and lands. 



OLD MORTALITY 

[Preliminary Chapter!\ 



This description of Old Mortality formed the first chapter in the early editions 
of this novel, but on account of its introductory character is now printed in Italics as 
a preliminary chapter. Old Mortality was a real person. His name was Robert 
Patcrson. He was well known in Scotland about the end of the last century. The 
reader will find in the Introduction, written by Scott for the revised editions of this 
novel, full details concerning this remarkable person. " Old Mortality " is one of the 
"Tales of my Landlord." Scott represents them as being the production of an 
imaginary schoolmaster, Peter Pattieson. This is the romance which is supposed to 
have resulted from Mr. Pattieson's acquaintance with Old Mortality. 

Most readers must have witnessed with delight the 
joyous burst which attends the dismissing of a village 
school on a fine summer evening. ,The buoyant spirit of 
childhood, repressed with so much difficulty during the 
tedious hours of discipline, may then be seen to explode, 
as it were, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the little 
urchins join in groups on their playground, and arrange 
their matches of sport for the evening. But there is one 
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individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
moment of dismission, whose feelings are not so obvious 
to the eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive his 
sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, who, stunned 
with the hum, and suffocated with the closeness, of his 
schoolroom, has spent the whole day (himself against a 
host) in controlling petulance, exciting indifference to 
action, striving to enlighten stupidity, and laboring to 
soften obstinacy ; and whose very powers of intellect 
have been confounded by hearing the same dull lesson 
repeated a hundred times by rote, and only varied by the 
various blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers of 
classic genius, with which his solitary fancy is most grati- 
fied, have been rendered degraded in his imagination, by 
their connection with tears, with errors, and with punish- 
ment ; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of 
Horace are each inseparably allied in association with the 
sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some blubber- 
ing schoolboy. If to these mental distresses are added a 
delicate frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some 
higher distinction than that of being the tyrant of child- 
hood, the reader may have some slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine summer 
evening, affords to the head which has ached, and the 
nerves which have been shattered, for so many hours, in 
plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

To me these evening strolls have been the happiest 
hours of an unhappy life ; and, if any gentle reader shall 
hereafter find pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, I 
am not unwilling he should know that the plan of them 
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has been usually traced in those moments when relief 
from toil and clamor, combined with the quiet scenery 
around me, has disposed my mind to the task of com- 
position. 

My chief haunt in these hours of golden leisure is the 
banks of the small stream, which, winding through a 
"lone vale of green bracken,'* passes in front of the 
village schoolhouse of Gandercleugh. For the first quarter 
of a mile, perhaps, I may be disturbed from my medita- 
tions, in order to return the scrape, or doffed bonnet, 
of such stragglers among my pupils as fish for trouts 
or minnows in the little brook, or seek rushes and wild 
flowers by its margin. But beyond the space I have 
mentioned, the juvenile anglers do not, after sunset, 
voluntarily extend their excursions. The cause is, that 
farther up the narrow valley, and in a recess which seems 
scooped out of the side of the steep heathy bank, there 
is a deserted burial-ground, which the little cowards are 
fearful of approaching in the twilight. To me, however, 
the place has an inexpressible charm. It has been long 
the favorite termination of my walks, and, if my kind 
patron forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no 
very distant day) be my final resting-place after my mortal 
pilgrimage. 

It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling 
attached to a burial-ground, without exciting those of a 
more unpleasing description. Having been very little 
used for many years, the few hillocks which rise above 
the level plain are covered with the same short velvet 
turf. The monuments, of which there are not above 
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seven or eight, are half sunk in the ground, and overgrown 
with moss. No newly erected tomb disturbs the sober 
serenity of our reflections by reminding us of recent 
calamity and no rank springing grass forces upon our 
imagination the recollection ; that it owes its dark luxuri- 
ance to the foul and festering remnants of mortality which 
ferment beneath. The daisy which sprinkles the sod, 
and the harebell which hangs over it, derive their pure 
nourishment from the dew of heaven ; and their growth 
impresses us with no degrading or disgusting recollec- 
tions. Death has indeed been here, and its traces are 
before us ; but they are softened and deprived of their 
horror by our distance from the period when they have 
been first impressed. Those who sleep beneath are only 
connected with us by the reflection that they have once 
been what we now are, and that, as their reliques are now 
identified with their mother earth, ours shall, at some 
future period, undergo the same transformation. 

Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most 
modern of these humble tombs during four generations of 
mankind, the memory of some of those who sleep beneath 
them is still held in reverend remembrance. It is true, 
that, upon the largest, and to an antiquary the most 
interesting monument of the group, which bears the 
effigies of a doughty knight in his hood of mail, with his 
shield hanging on his breast, the armorial bearings arc 
defaced by time, and a few worn-out letters may be read 
at the pleasure of the decipherer ; and it is also true, 
that, of another tomb richly sculptured with an orna- 
mented cross, mitre, and pastoral staff, tradition can 
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only aver, that a certain nameless bishop lies interred 
there. 

But upon other two stones, which lie beside, may still 
be read in rude prose, and ruder rhyme, the history of 
those who sleep beneath them. They belong, we are 
assured by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted Pres- 
byterians who afforded a melancholy subject for history 
in the times of Charles II. and his successors. In re- 
turning from the battle of Pentland Hills, a party of the 
insurgents had been attacked in this glen by a small 
detachment of the King's troops, and three or four either 
killed in the skirmish, or shot after being made prisoners, 
as rebels taken with arms in their hands. The peasantry 
continue to attach to the tombs of those victims of prelacy 
an honor which they do not render to more splendid 
mausoleums ; and when they point them out to their 
sons, and narrate the fate of the sufferers, usually con- 
clude by exhorting them to be ready, should times call 
for it, to resist to the death in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, like their brave forefathers. 

Although I am far from venerating the peculiar tenets 
asserted by those who call themselves the followers of 
those men, and whose intolerance and narrow-minded 
bigotry are at least as conspicuous as their devotional 
zeal, yet it is without depreciating the memory of those 
sufferers, many of whom united the independent senti- 
ments of a Hampden with the suffering zeal of a Hooper 
or Latimer. On the other hand, it would be unjust to for- 
get that many, even of those who had been most active in 
crushing what they conceived the rebellious and seditious 
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spirit of those unhappy wanderers, displayed, when called 
upon themselves to suffer for their political and religious 
opinions, the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in 
their case, with chivalrous royalty, as in the former with 
republican enthusiasm. It has often been remarked of 
the Scottish character, that the stubbornness with which 
it is moulded shows most to advantage in adversity, when 
it seems akin to the native sycamore of their hills, which 
scorns to be biassed in its mode of growth even by the 
influence of the prevailing wind, but, shooting its 
branches with equal boldness in every direction, shows 
no weather-side to the storm, and may be broken, but can 
never be bended. It must be understood that I speak of 
my countrymen as they fall under my own observation. 
When in foreign countries, I have been informed that 
they are more docile. But it is time to return from this 
digression. 

One summer evening, as in a stroll, such as I have 
described, I approached this deserted mansion of the 
dead, I was somewhat surprised to hear sounds distinct 
from those which usually soothe its solitude, the gentle 
chiding, namely, of the brook, and the sighing of the 
wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash-trees which 
mark the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was, upon 
this occasion, distinctly heard ; and I entertained some 
alarm that a march-dyke, long meditated by the two pro- 
prietors whose estates were divided by my favorite brook, 
was about to be drawn up the glen, in order to substitute 
its rectilinear deformity for the graceful winding of the 
natural boundary. As I approached, I was agreeably 
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undeceived. An old man was seated upon the monument 
of the slaughtered Presbyterians, and busily employed in 
deepening, with his chisel, the letters of the inscription, 
which, announcing, in scriptural language, the promised 
blessings of futurity to be the lot of the slain, anathema- 
tized the murderers with corresponding violence. A blue 
bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the gray hairs of 
the pious workman. His dress was a large, old-fashioned 
coat, of the coarse cloth called hoddin-gray, usually worn 
by the elder peasants, with waistcoat and breeches of the 
same ; and the whole suit, though still in decent repair, 
had obviously seen a train of long service. Strong 
clouted shoes, studded with hob-nails, and gramoches or 
iegginSy made of thick black cloth, with buttons of horn, 
completed his equipment. Beside him fed, among the 
graves, a pony, the companion of his journey, whose 
extreme whiteness, as well as its projecting bones and 
hollow eyes, indicated its antiquity. It was harnessed in 
the most simple manner, with a pair of branks, and hair 
tether, or halter, and a sjijikj or cushion of straw, instead 
of bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung around the 
neck of the animal, for the purpose, probably, of contain- 
ing the rider's tools, and any thing else he might have 
occasion to carry with him. Although I had never seen 
the old man before, yet from the singularity of his em- 
ployment, and the style of his equipage, I had no difficulty 
in recognizing a religious itinerant whom I had often 
heard talked of, and who was known in various parts of 
Scotland by the title of Old Mortality. 

Where the old man was born, or what was his real 
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name, I have never been able to learn ; nor are the 
motives which made him desert his home, and adopt 
the erratic mode of life which he pursued, known to me 
except very generally. According to the belief of most 
people, he was a native of either the county of Dumfries 
or Galloway, and lineally descended from some of those 
champions of the Covenant, whose deeds and sufferings 
were his favorite theme. 

He is said to have held, at one period of his life, a 
small moorland farm ; but, whether from pecuniary losses 
or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and 
every other gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, 
he left his house, his home, and his kindred, and wan- 
dered about until the day of his death ; a period, it is said, 
of about thirty years. 

During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regu- 
lated his circuit so as annually to visit the graves of the 
unfortunate Covenanters,' who suffered by the sword or 
by the executioner during the reigns of the two last 
monarchs of the Stuart line. Their tombs are often apart 
from all human habitation, in the remote moors and 
wilds to which the wanderers had fled for concealment. 
But, wherever they existed. Old Mortality was sure to 
visit them when his annual round brought them within 
his reach. 

In the most lonely recesses of the mountains, the 
moor-fowl shooter has been often surprised to find him 



 Covenanters. — A term applied during the civil wars to the Scotch Presby- 
.terians, who were united by " solemn league and covenant ^ to resist the encroach' 
ment of Charles I. on religious liberty. 
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busied in cleaning the moss from the gray stones, renew- 
ing with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and 
repairing the emblems of death with which these simple 
monuments are usually adorned. 

Motives of the most sincere though fanciful devotion 
induced the old man to dedicate so many years of exist- 
ence to perform this tribute to the memory of the de- 
ceased warriors of the Church. He considered himself 
as fulfilling a sacred duty, while renewing, to the eyes of 
posterity, the decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings 
of their forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, 
the beacon-light which was to warn future generations to 
defend their religion even unto blood. 

In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never seemed to 
need, or was known to accept, pecuniary assistance. It 
is true, his wants were very few ; for wherever he went 
he found ready quarters in the house of some Cameron- 
ian ' of his own sect, or of some other religious person. 
The hospitality which was reverentially paid to him, he 
always acknowledged by repairing the gravestones (if 
there existed any) belonging to the family or ancestors of 
his host. As the wanderer was usually to be seen bent 
on this pious task within the precincts of some country 
churchyard, or reclined on the solitary tombstone among 
the heath, disturbing the plover and the black-cock with 
the clink of his chisel and mallet, with his old white pony 
grazing by his side, he acquired, from his converse among 
the dead, the popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

' Cameronian. — The strictest sect of Scotch Presbyterians, organized in 1688 
by Richard Cameron, who suffered death for his religious views. 
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The character of such a man would have in it little 
connection even with innocent gayety. Yet among 
those of his own religious persuasion, he is reported to 
have been cheerful. The descendants of persecutors or 
those whom he supposed guilty of entertaining similar 
tenets, and the scoffers at religion by whom he was 
sometimes assailed, he usually termed the generation of 
vipers. Conversing with others, he was grave and sen- 
tentious, not without a cast of severity. 

But he is said never to have been observed to give way 
to violent passion, excepting upon one occasion, when a 
mischievous truant-boy defaced with a stone the nose of 
a cherub's face, which the old man was engaged in re- 
touching. I am, in general, a sparer of the rod, notwith- 
standing the maxim of Solomon, for which schoolboys 
have little reason to thank his memory ; but on this occa- 
sion, I deemed it proper to show that I did not hate the 
child. — But I must return to the circumstances attending 
my first interview with this interesting enthusiast. 

In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay respect 
to his years and his principles, beginning my address by 
a respectful apology for interrupting his labors. The old 
man intermitted the operation of the chisel, took off his 
spectacles and wiped them, then, replacing them on his 
nose, acknowledged my courtesy by a suitable return. 
Encouraged by his affability, I intruded upon him some 
questions concerning the sufferers upon whose monument 
he was now employed. 

To talk of the exploits of the Covenanters was the 
delight, as to repair their monuments was the business, 
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of his life. He was profuse in the communication of all 
the minute information which he had collected concern- 
ing them, their wars, and their wanderings. One would 
almost have supposed he must have been their contem- 
porary, and have actually beheld the passages which he 
related ; so much had he identified his feelings and 
opinions with theirs, and so much had his narratives the 
circumstantiality of an eye-witness. 

Soothing the old man by letting his peculiar opinions 
pass without contradiction, and anxious to prolong con- 
versation with so singular a character, I prevailed upon 
him to accept that hospitality which my patron is always 
willing to extend to those who need it. In our way to 
the schoolmaster's house we called at the Wallace Inn, 
where I was pretty certain I should find my patron about 
that hour of the evening. 

After a courteous interchange of civilities. Old Mor- 
tality was prevailed upon to join his host in a single glass 
of liquor, and that on condition that he should be per- 
mitted to name the pledge, which he prefaced with a 
grace of about five minutes, and then, with bonnet doffed 
and eyes uplifted, drank to the memory of those heroes 
of the Kirk who had first uplifted her banner upon the 
mountains. As no person could prevail on him to extend 
his conviviality to a second cup, my patron accompanied 
him home, and accommodated him with the prophet's 
chamber, as it is his pleasure to call the closet which 
holds a spare bed, and which is frequently a place of 
retreat for the poor traveller. 
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The next day I took my leave of Old Mortality, who 
seemed affected by the unusual attention with which I 
had cultivated his acquaintance and listened to his con- 
versation. After he had mounted, not without difficulty, 
the old white pony, he took me by the hand, and said, 
" The blessing of our Master be with you, young man. 
My hours are like the ears of the latter harvest, and your 
days are yet in the spring : and yet you may be gathered 
into the garner of mortality before me ; for the sickle of 
death cuts down the green as oft as the ripe ; and there 
is a color in your cheek, that, like the bud of the rose, 
serveth oft to hide the worm of corruption. Wherefore, 
labor as one who knoweth not when his master calleth. 
And if it be my lot to return to this village after you are 
gone home to your own place, these auld withered hands 
will frame a stone of memorial, that your name may not 
perish from among the people." 

I thanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions in my 
behalf, and heaved a sigh, not, I think, of regret so much 
as of resignation, to think of the chance that I might soon 
require his good offices. But though, in all human proba- 
bility, he did not err in supposing that my span of life 
may be abridged in youth, he had over-estimated the 
period of his own pilgrimage on earth. It is now some 
years since he has been missed in all his usual haunts, 
while moss, lichen, and deer-hair are fast covering those 
stones, to cleanse which had been the business of his 
life. 

About the beginning of this century, he closed his 
mortal toils, being found on the highway near Lockerby, 
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in Dumfriesshire, exhausted and just expiring. The old 
white pony, the companion of all his wanderings, was 
standing by the side of his dying master. There was 
found upon his person a sum of money sufficient for his 
decent interment, which serves to show that his death 
was in no ways hastened by violence or by want. 

The common people still regard his memory with great 
respect ; and many are of opinion that the stones which 
he repaired will not again require the assistance of the 
chisel. They even assert, that, on the tombs where the 
manner of the martyrs' murder is recorded, their names 
have remained indelibly legible since the death of Old 
Mortality ; while those of the persecutors, sculptured on 
the same monuments, have been entirely defaced. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is a fond imagination, 
and that, since the time of the pious pilgrim, the monu- 
ments, which were the objects of his care, are hastening, 
like all earthly memorials, into ruin and decay. 



THE BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRIDGE 

\Chap. xxxiJ] 

Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post to be 
defended, the enemy had commenced an attack upon it 
with great spirit. The two regiments of foot-guards, 
formed into a close column, rushed forward to the river ; 
one corps, deploying along the right bank, commenced a 
galling fire on the defenders of the pass, while the other 
pressed on to occupy the bridge. The insurgents 
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sustained the attack with great constancy and courage ; 
and, while part of their number returned the fire across 
the river, the rest maintained a discharge of musketry 
upon the further end of the bridge itself, and every avenue 
by which the soldiers endeavored to approach it. The 
latter suffered severely, but still gained ground, and the 
head of their column was already upon the bridge, when 
the arrival of Morton changed the scene ; and his marks- 
men, commencing upon the pass a fire as well-aimed as 
it was sustained and regular, compelled the assailants to 
retire with much loss. They were a second time brought 
up to the charge, and a second time repulsed with still 
greater loss, as Burley had now brought his party into 
action. The fire was continued with the utmost vehe- 
mence on both sides, and the issue of the action seemed 
very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, might be 
discovered on the top of the right bank of the river, 
urging, entreating, and animating the exertions of his 
soldiers. By his orders, the cannon, which had hitherto 
been employed in annoying the distant main body of the 
Presbyterians, were now turned upon the defenders of 
the bridge. But these tremendous engines, being wrought 
much more slowly than in modern times, did not produce 
the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to the extent 
proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by copsewood along 
the bank of the river, or stationed in the houses already 
mentioned, fought under cover ; while the royalists, owing 
to the precautions of Morton, were entirely exposed. 
The defence was so protracted and obstinate, that the 
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royal generals began to fear it might be ultimately suc- 
cessful. While Monmouth threw himself from the horse, 
and, rallying the foot-guards, brought them on to 
another close and desperate attack, he was warmly 
seconded by Dalzell, who, putting himself at the head of 
a body of Lennox Highlanders, rushed forward with their 
tremendous war-cry of Loch-sloy.' The ammunition of 
the defenders of the bridge began to fail at this impor- 
tant crisis ; messages, commanding and imploring succor 
and supplies, were in vain despatched, one after the other, 
to the main body of the Presbyterian army, which re- 
mained inactively drawn up on the open fields in the rear. 
Fear, consternation, and misrule had gone abroad among 
them ; and, while the post on which their safety depended 
required to be instantly and powerfully re-enforced, there 
remained none either to command or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began to 
slacken, that of the assailants increased, and became 
more fatal. Animated by the example and exhortations 
of their generals, they obtained a footing upon the bridge 
itself, and began to remove the obstacles by which it was 
blockaded. The portal-gate was broken open ; the beams, 
trunks of trees, and other materials of the barricade, 
pulled down and thrown into the river. This was not 
accomplished without opposition. Morton and Burley 
fought in the very front of their followers, and encouraged 
them with their pikes, halberds, and partisans, to encoun- 



' Loch-Sloy. — This was the slogan, or war-cry, of the MacFarlanes, taken from 
a lake near the head of Loch Lomond, in the centre of their ancient possessions on 
the western banks of that beautiful inland sea. 
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ter the bayonets of the guards and the broadswords of 
the Highlanders. But those behind them began to shrink 
from the unequal combat, and fly singly, or in parties of 
two or three, towards the main body, until the remainder 
were, by the mere weight of the hostile column, as much 
as by their weapons, fairly forced from the bridge. The 
passage being now open, the enemy began to pour over. 
But the bridge was long and narrow, which rendered the 
manoeuvres slow as well as dangerous ; and those who 
first passed had still to force the houses, from the win- 
dows of which the Covenanters continued to fire. Burley 
and Morton were near each other at this critical moment. 

** There is yet time," said the former, " to bring down 
horse to attack them ere they can get into order ; and 
with the aid of God, we may thus regain the bridge. 
Hasten thou to bring them down, while I make the 
defence good with this old and wearied body." 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, throw- 
ing himself on the horse which Cuddie held in readiness 
for him behind the thicket, galloped towards a body of 
cavalry which chanced to be composed entirely of Camer- 
onians. Ere he could speak his errand, or utter his orders, 
he was saluted by the execrations of the whole body. 

" He flies ! " they exclaimed. ** The cowardly traitor 
flies like a hart from the hunters, and hath left valiant 
Burley in the midst of the slaughter ! " 

" I do not fly," said Morton. " I come to lead you to 
the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall yet do well." 

** Follow him not ! Follow him not ! " Such were the 
tumultuous exclamations which resounded from the ranks. 
** He hath sold you to the sword of the enemy." 
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And while Morton argued, entreated, and commanded 
in vain, the moment was lost in which the advance might 
have been useful ; and the outlet from the bridge, with all 
its defences, being in complete possession of the enemy, 
Hurley and his remaining followers were driven back upon 
the main body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried 
and harassed retreat was far from restoring the confidence 
which they so much wanted. 

In the mean while, the forces of the King crossed the 
bridge at their leisure, and, securing the access, formed 
in line of battle ; while Claverhouse, who, like a hawk 
perched on a rock, and eying the time to pounce on its 
prey, had watched the event of the action from the 
opposite bank, now passed the bridge, at the head of his 
cavalry, at full trot, and leading them in squadrons through 
the intervals and round the flanks of the royal infantry, 
formed them on the moor, and led them to the charge, 
advancing in front with one large body, while other 
two divisions threatened the flanks of the Covenanters. 
Their devoted army was now in that situation when the 
slightest demonstration towards an attack was certain to 
inspire panic. Their broken spirits and disheartened 
courage were unable to endure the charge of the cavalry, 
attended with all its terrible accompaniments of sight and 
sound, — the rush of the horses at full speed, the shaking 
of the earth under their feet, the glancing of the swords, 
the waving of the plumes, and the fierce shouts of the 
cavaliers. The front ranks hardly attempted one ill- 
directed and disorderly fire, and their rear were broken 
and flying in confusion ere the charge had been completed ; 
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and in less than five minutes the horsemen were mixed 
with them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Claverhouse was heard, even above the din of 
conflict, exclaiming to his soldiers, " Kill, kill! no quarter! 
Think on Richard Graham ! " The dragoons, many of 
whom had shared the disgrace of Loudon Hill, required 
no exhortations to vengeance as easy as it was complete. 
Their swords drank deep of slaughter among the unre- 
sisting fugitives. Screams for quarter were only answered 
by the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied their 
blows ; and the whole field presented one general scene 
of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. About twelve 
hundred of the insurgents, who remained in a body a 
little apart from the rest, and out of the line of the 
charge of cavalry, threw down their arms, and surren- 
dered at discretion, upon the approach of the Duke of 
Monmouth at the head of the infantry. That mild-tem- 
pered nobleman instantly allowed them the quarter which 
they prayed for ; and, galloping about through the field, 
exerted himself as much to stop the slaughter as he had 
done to obtain the victory. While busied in this humane 
task, he met with Gen. Dalzell, who was encouraging the 
fierce Highlanders and royal volunteers to show their zeal 
for King and country by quenching the flame of the 
rebellion with the blood of the rebels. 

" Sheathe your sword, I command you, general ! " 
exclaimed the duke, "and sound the retreat. Enough 
of blood has been shed ; give quarter to the King's 
misguided subjects." 

" I obey your grace," said the old man, wiping his 
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bloody sword, and returning it to the scabbard ; " but I 
warn you, at the same time, that enough has not been 
done to intimidate these desperate rebels. Has not your 
grace heard that Basil Olifant has collected several gen- 
tlemen and men of substance in the West, and is in the 
act of marching to join them ? " 

" Basil Olifant ! " said the duke, " who or what is 
he ? " 

**The next male heir to the last Earl of Torwood. He 
is disaffected to Government from his claim to the estate 
being set aside in favor of Lady Margaret Bellenden ; and 
I suppose the hope of getting the inheritance has set him 
in motion." 

"Be his motives what they will," replied Monmouth, 
"he must soon disperse his followers, for this army is 
too much broken to rally again. Therefore, once more 
I command that the pursuit be stopped." 

" It is your grace's province to command, and to be 
responsible for your commands," answered Dalzell, as he 
gave reluctant orders for checking the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Graham was already far 
out of hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued 
with his cavalry an unwearied and bloody pursuit, break- 
ing, dispersing, and cutting to pieces all the insurgents 
whom they could come up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the field by 
the confused tide of fugitives. They made some attefnpt 
to defend the streets of Hamilton ; but while laboring to 
induce the flyers to face about and stand to their weapons, 
Burley received a bullet which broke his sword-arm. 
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" May the hand be withered that shot the shot ! " he 
exclaimed, as the sword which he was waving o\ner his 
head fell powerless to his side. "I can fight no longer/' 



SENTENCE PASSED UPON MORTON BY THE 

CAMERONIANS 

\Chap. xxxiiJ] 

" Peace ! " said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted ; " it 
is not for thee to instruct tender professors, or to construe 
covenant obligations. For the rest, you have acknowl- 
edged enough of sin and sorrowful defection to draw 
down defeat on a host, were it as numerous as the sands 
on the seashore. And it is our judgment, that we are not 
free to let you pass from us safe in life, since Providence 
hath given you into our hands at the moment that we 
prayed with godly Joshua, saying, * What shall we say 
when Israel turneth their backs before their enemies ? ' 
Then camest thou, delivered to us as it were by lot, that 
thou mightest sustain the punishment of one that hath 
wrought folly in Israel. Therefore, mark my words. 
This is the sabbath, and our hand shall not be on thee to 
spill thy blood upon this day ; but, when the twelfth hour 
shall strike, it is a token that thy time on earth hath 
run. Wherefore improve thy span, for it flitteth fast 
away. — Seize on the prisoner, brethren, and take his 
weapon." 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and so sud- 
denly executed by those of the party who had gradually 
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closed behind and around Morton, that he was over- 
powered and disarmed before he could offer any effectual 
resistance. When this was accomplished, a dead and 
stern silence took place. The fanatics ranged themselves 
around a large oaken table, placing Morton amongst them 
in such a manner as to be opposite to the clock which 
was to strike his knell. Food was placed before them, 
of which they offered their intended victim a share ; but 
it will readily be believed, he had little appetite. When 
this was removed, the party resumed their devotions; 
Macbriar expostulating in prayer, as if to wring from the 
Deity a signal that the bloody sacrifice that they proposed 
was an acceptable service. The eyes and ears of his 
hearers were anxiously strained, as if to gain some sight 
or sound which might be converted or wrested into a type 
of approbation ; and ever and anon dark looks were 
turned on the dial-plate of the timepiece, to watch its 
progress towards the moment of execution. 

Morton's eye frequently took the same course, with the 
sad reflection, that there appeared no possibility of his life 
being expanded beyond the narrow segment which the 
index had yet to travel on the circle until it arrived at 
the fatal ho*ur. Faith in his religion, with a constant, 
unyielding principle of honor, and the sense of conscious 
innocence, enabled him to pass through this dreadful 
interval with less agitation than he himself could have 
expected had the situation been prophesied to him. Yet 
there was a want of that eager and animating sense of 
right which supported him in similar circumstances, when 
in the power of Claverhouse. Then he was conscious. 
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that, amid the spectators, were many who were lamenting 
his condition, and some who applauded his conduct. But 
now, among these pale-eyed and ferocious zealots, whose 
hardened brows were soon to be bent, not merely with 
indifference, but with triumph, upon his execution, — 
without a friend to speak a kindly word, or give a look 
either of sympathy or encouragement, — awaiting till the 
sword destined to slay him crept out of the scabbard 
gradually, and as it were by straw-breadths, and con- 
demned to drink the bitterness of death drop by drop, — 
it is no wonder that his feelings were less composed than 
they had been on any former occasion of danger. His 
destined executioners, as he gazed around them, seemed 
to alter their forms and features, like the spectres in a 
feverish dream ; their figures became larger, and their 
faces more disturbed ; and, as an excited imagination pre- 
dominated over the realities which his eyes received, he 
could have thought himself surrounded rather by a band 
of demons than of human beings ; the walls seemed to 
drop with blood ; and the light tick of the clock thrilled 
on his ear with such loud, painful distinctness, as if each 
sound were the prick of a bodkin inflicted on the naked 
nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering while 
on the brink between this and the future world. He 
made a strong effort to compose himself to devotional 
exercises ; and, unequal, during that fearful strife of 
nature, to arrange his own thoughts into suitable expres- 
sions, he had instinctively recourse to the petition for 
deliverance and for composure of spirit, which is to be 
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found in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England. Macbriar, whose family were of that persua- 
sion, instantly recognized the words which the unfortu- 
nate prisoner pronounced half aloud. 

" There lacked but this," he said, his pale cheek kin- 
dling with resentment, " to root out my carnal reluctance 
to see his blood spilt. He is a prelatist who has sought 
the camp under the disguise of an Erastian ; and all, and 
more than all, that has been said of him must needs be 
verity. His blood be on his head, the deceiver ! Let 
him go down to Tophet with the ill-mumbled mass which 
he calls a prayer-book in his right hand." 

"I take up my song against him!" exclaimed the 
maniac. " As the sun went back on the dial ten degrees 
for intimating the recovery of holy Hezekiah, so shall it 
now go forward, that the wicked may be taken away from 
among the people, and the covenant established in its 
purity." 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, in 
order to anticipate the fatal moment by putting the index 
forward ; and several of the party began to make ready 
their weapons for immediate execution, when Muckle- 
wrath's hand was arrested by one of his companions. 

" Hist ! " he said, " I hear a distant noise." 
. ** It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles," said 
one. 

" It is the sough of the wind among the bracken," said 
another. 

" It is the galloping of horse," said Morton to him- 
self, his sense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadful 
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situation in which he stood. " God grant they may come 
as my deliverers ! " 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more and 
more distinct. 

" It is horse," cried Macbriar. " Look out, and descry 
who they are." 

" The enemy are upon us ! " cried one who had opened 
the window in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immedi- 
ately round the house. Some rose to resist, and some to 
escape ; the doors and windows were forced at once, and 
the red coats of the troopers appeared in the apartment. 

" Have at the bloody rebels ! Remember Cornet 
Graham ! " was shouted on every side. 



MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS FROM THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS 



INTERVIEW BETWEEN WAVERLEY AND FERGUS MACIVOR 
PREVIOUS TO THE EXECUTION OF THE LATTER 

[From " Waver ley y^ chap. Ixix.] 

"In 'Waverley' the mixture of the historical and 
familiar is carried out with consummate success ; and 
the union of the stirring and romantic element with the 
most familiar humor gives to the story the largeness and 
the variety of life itself. Scott's sentiments are invari- 
ably pure, manly, and elevated ; and the spirit of the true 
gentleman is seen as clearly in his deep sympathy with 
the virtues of the poor and humble, as in the knightly 
fervor with which he paints the loftier feelings of the 
more educated classes." 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

" Waverley," Scott's first novel, was published in 1814. It is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the insurrection in the Stuart interest, led by Charles Edward, In 1745. 

Edward Waverley is the hero of the novel. He is described as brave, generous, 
and chivalrous. He meets with many and stirring adventures. During a journey 
into the Highlands he falls in love with the arch Jacobite, Flora Maclvor. Her 
brother, Fergus Maclvor, was a Jacobite chieftain, afterwards executed for treason. 
This bold, ambitious man had a powerful influence on Waverley's life. Waverley was 
present when Fergus received his death-sentence, graphically described in chap. 
Ixviii. 
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After a sleepless night, the first dawn of morning 
found Waverley on the esplanade in front of the old 
Gothic gate of Carlisle Castle. But he paced it long in 
every direction, before the hour when, according to the 
rules of the garrison, the gates were opened and the 
drawbridge lowered. He produced his order to the ser- 
geant of the guard, and was admitted. The place of 
Fergus's confinement was a gloomy and vaulted apart- 
ment in the central part of the castle ; a huge old tower, 
supposed to be of great antiquity, and surrounded by out- 
works, seemingly of Henry VHI.'s time or somewhat 
later. The grating of the huge old-fashioned bars and 
bolts, withdrawn for the purpose of admitting Edward, 
was answered by the clash of chains, as the unfortunate 
chieftain, strongly and heavily fettered, shuffled along the 
stone floor of his prison, to fling himself into his friend's 
arms. 

"My dear Edward," he said, in a firm and even cheer- 
ful voice, "this is truly kind. I heard of your approach- 
ing happiness with the highest pleasure ; and how does 
Rose } and how is our old whimsical friend the Baron } 
Well, I am sure, from your looks. And how will you 
settle precedence between the three ermines passant, and 
the bear and boot-jack } " — " How, O how, my dear 
Fergus, can you talk of such things at such a moment } " 
— " Why, we have entered Carlisle with happier auspices, 
to be sure, — on the i6th of November last, for example, 
when we marched in, side by side, and hoisted the white 
flag on these ancient towers. But I am no boy to sit 
down and weep because the luck has gone against me. I 
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knew the stake which I risked : we played the game 
boldly, and the forfeit shall be paid manfully. 

" You are rich/* he continued, " Waverley, and you are 
generous ; when you hear of these poor Maclvors being 
distressed about their miserable possessions by some 
harsh overseer or agent of government, remember you 
have worn their tartan, and are an adopted son of their 
race. The Baron, who knows our manners, and lives near 
our country, will apprise you of the time and means to be 
their protector. Will you promise this to the last Vich 
Ian Vohr.?" Edward, as may well be believed, pledged 
his word ; which afterwards he so amply redeemed, that 
his memory still lives in these glens by the name of the 
Friend of the Sons of Ivor. " Would to God,** continued 
the chieftain, " I could bequeath to you my rights to the 
love and obedience of this primitive and brave race ; or at 
least, as I have striven to do, persuade poor Evan to 
accept of his life upon their terms, and be to you what 
he has been to me, the kindest, the bravest, the most 
devoted '* — 

The tears which his own fate could not draw forth, fell 
fast for that of his foster-brother. " But," said he, drying 
them, " that cannot be. You cannot be to them Vich Ian 
Vohr ; and these three magic words,'* said he half smiling, 
" are the only open sesame to their feelings and sym- 
pathies ; and poor Evan must attend his foster-brother in 
death as he has done through his whole life.** — "And I 
am sure,'* said Maccombich, raising himself from the 
floor, on which, for fear of interrupting their conversation, 
be had lain 30 still, that in the obscurity of the apart- 
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ment Edward was not aware of his presence, " I am sure 
Evan never desired nor deserved a better end than just to 
die with his chieftain." 

A tap at the door now announced the arrival of the 
priest ; and Edward retired while he administered to both 
prisoners the last rites of religion, in the mode which the 
Church of Rome prescribes. In about an hour he was 
re-admitted. Soon after, a file of soldiers entered with a 
blacksmith, who struck the fetters from the legs of the 
prisoners. " You see the compliment they pay to our 
Highland strength and courage. We have lain chained 
here like wild beasts, till our legs are cramped into palsy ; 
and when they free us, they send six soldiers with loaded 
muskets to prevent our taking the castle by storm." 

Shortly after, the drums of the garrison beat to arms. 

"This is the last turn-out," said Fergus, "that I shall 
hear and obey. And now, my dear, dear Edward, ere we 
part, let us speak of Flora, — a subject which awakes the 
tenderest feeling that yet thrills within me." — "We part 
not here ? " said Waverley. — " Oh, yes, we do : you must 
come no farther. Not that I fear what is to follow for 
myself," he said proudly ; "nature has her tortures as well 
as art, and how happy should we think the man who 
escapes from the throes of a mortal and painful disorder 
in the space of a short half-hour ! And this matter, spin 
it out as they will, cannot last longer. But what a dying 
man can suffer firmly, may kill a living friend to look 
upon. 

" This same law of high treason," he continued, with 
astonishing firmness and composure, " is one of the bless- 
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ings, Edward, with which your free country has accom- 
modated poor old Scotland ; her own jurisprudence, as I 
have heard, was much milder. But I suppose one day or 
other, when there are no longer any wild Highlanders to 
benefit by its tender mercies, they will blot it from their 
records, as levelling them with a nation of cannibals. 
The mummery, too, of exposing the senseless head ! 
They have not the wit to grace mine with a paper coro- 
net. There would be some satire in that, Edward. I 
hope they will set it on the Scotch gate though, that 
I may look, even after death, to the blue hills of my own 
country that I love so dearly ! " 

A bustle, and the sound of wheels and horses* feet, was 
now heard in the courtyard of the castle. An officer 
appeared, and intimated that the high sheriff and his 
attendants waited before the gate of the castle, to claim 
the bodies of Fergus Maclvor and Evan Maccombich. 
" I come," said Fergus. Accordingly, supporting Edward 
by the arm, and followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, he 
moved down the stairs of the tower, the soldiers bringing 
up the rear. The court was occupied by a squadron of 
dragoons and a battalion of infantry drawn up in a hollow 
square. 

Within the ranks was the sledge or hurdle, on which 
the prisoners were to be drawn to the place of execution, 
about a mile distant from Carlisle. It was painted black, 
and drawn by a white horse. At one end of the vehicle 
sat the executioner, a horrid-looking fellow, as beseemed 
his trade, with the broad axe in his hand ; at the other 
end, next the horse, was an empty seat for two persons. 
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Through the deep and dark Gothic archway that opened 
on the drawbridge, were seen on horseback the high 
sheriff and his attendants, whom the etiquette betwixt the 
civil and military power did not permit to come farther. 

" This is well got up for a closing scene,*' said Fergus, 
smiling disdainfully as he gazed around upon the appa- 
ratus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed with some eager- 
ness, after looking at the dragoons, " These are the very 
chields that galloped off at Gladsmuir ere we could kill a 
dozen of them. They look bold enough now, however." 
The priest entreated him to be silent. 

The sledge now approached ; and Fergus turning round 
embraced Waverley, kissed him on each side of the face, 
and stepped nimbly into his place. Evan sat down by his 
side. The priest was to follow in a carriage belonging to 
his patron, the Catholic gentleman at whose house Flora 
resided. As Fergus waved his hand to Edward, the ranks 
closed round the sledge, and the whole procession began 
to move forward. 

There was a momentary stop at the gateway, while the 
governor of the castle and the high sheriff went through 
a short ceremony, the military officer there delivering 
over the persons of the criminals to the civil power. 
" God save King George ! ** said the high sheriff. When 
the formality concluded, Fergus stood erect in the sledge, 
and with a firm and steady voice replied, "God save King 
James r' These were the last words which Waverley 
heard him speak. 

The procession resumed its march ; and the sledge van- 
ished from beneath the portal, under which it had stopped 
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for an instant. The ^ dead march, as it is called, was 
instantly heard; and its melancholy sounds were mingled 
with those of a muffled peal tolled from the neighboring 
cathedral. The sound of the military music died away as 
the procession moved on ; the sullen clang of the bells 
was soon heard to sound alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from 
under the vaulted archway through which they had been 
filing for several minutes ; the courtyard was now totally 
empty ; but Waverley still stood there as if stupefied, his 
eyes fixed upon the dark pass where he had so lately seen 
the last glimpse of his friend. At length a female ser- 
vant of the governor, struck with surprise and compassion 
at the stupefied misery which his countenance expressed, 
asked him if he would not walk into her master's house 
and sit down. She was obliged to repeat her question 
twice ere he comprehended her ; but at length it recalled 
him to himself. Declining the courtesy by a hasty ges- 
ture, he pulled his hat over his eyes, and, leaving the 
castle, walked as swiftly as he could through the empty 
streets, till he regained his inn ; then threw himself into 
an apartment, and bolted the door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an age of 
unutterable suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes 
performing a lively air, and the confused murmur of the 
crowd which now filled the streets, so lately deserted, 
apprised him that all was over, and that the military and 
populace were returning from the dreadful scene. I will 
not attempt to describe his sensations, 
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ESCAPE OF DALGETTY FROM PRISON 

[From " The Legend of Montrose^ chap, xtn.] 

" 'The Legend of MoNTRObE ' is chiefly admirable for 
the inexhaustible humor of \igaM Dalgetty, whose self- 
ishness, pedantry, and military quaintness render him 
one of the most amusing personages in fiction. This 
was a character after Scott*s own heart ; and beinrj pro- 
foundly true not only to general nature but to particular 
individuality, we can easily understand the delight with 
which the author must have traced out its oddities, and 
held it up in every light and attitude." 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This novel relates to the period of that great and bloody civil war which agitated 
Great Britain during the seventeenth century. It describes the time of Montrose's 
brief and glorious career as a general in the Royal army in the Highlands. As the 
Earl of Menteith was on his way to a political gathering at Darnlinvarach Castle, he 
met Dugald Dalgetty, who talked of his service as a soldier of fortune abroad, and 
to whom he offered quarters for the night, with the option of joining the royalist 
cause if he should feel so inclined. Dugald decided to take service on the King's 
side ; and several chieftains and their followers having assembled at the castle, the 
Earl of Montrose, throwing off his disguise as a servant, accepted the command of 
the forces to be raised for the service of his Majesty in Scotland. As he was making 
his arrangements, Sir Duncan Campbell arrived to demand, in the Marquis of Argyle's 
name, an explanation of the meeting ; and the captain was selected to return with 
him to Inverary to propose a truce. 

After a halt at Sir Duncan's castle, Dalgetty was escorted to the stronghold of 
the Argyles, where he was received as the bearer of a traitorous message, and con- 
signed to a dungeon. Here he found Ranald MacEagh, one of a tribe of Highlanders 
called Children of the Mist. Dalgetty looked at every thing from a military point 
of view. He loved to talk incessantly of his many exploits. The student must 
read the Nyhole story to get a proper appreciation of this quaint and intere:;tii)g 
character. 

Meanwhile, Capt. Dalgetty, who had attended to every 
word of this dialogue, was making his own remarks on it 
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in private. "What the henker z2Si this sly fellow have to 
say to me ? I have no child, either of my own, so far as 
I know, or of any other person, to tell him a tale about. 
But let him come on ; he will have some manoeuvring 
ere he turn the flank of the old soldier." 

Accordingly, as if he had stood pike in hand to defend 
a breach, he waited with caution, but without fear, the 
commencement of the attack. "You are a citizen of 
the world, Capt. Dalgetty," said Murdoch Campbell, "and 
cannot be ignorant of our old Scotch proverb gif-gaf,^ 
which goes through all nations and all services.*' 

"Then I should know something of it," said Dalgetty, 
"for, except the Turks, there are few powers in Europe 
whom I have not served ; and I have sometimes thought 
of taking a turn either with Bethlem Gabor,' or with the 
Janizaries." 

" A man of your experience and unprejudiced ideas, 
then, will understand me at once," said Murdoch, "when 
I say, I mean that your freedom shall depend on your 
true and upright answer to a few trifling questions re- 
specting the gentlemen you have left ; their state of 
preparation ; the number of their men, and nature of their 
appointments ; and as much as you chance to know about 
their plan of operations." 

"Just to satisfy your curiosity," said Dalgetty, "and 
without any further purpose "^ " 

"None in the world," replied Murdoch; "what interest 
should a poor devil like me take in their operations } " 

* GiF-GAF. — In old English, ka me ka thee ; i.e., mutually serving each other. 

* Prince of Transylvania. 
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" Make your interrogations, then," said the captain, 
"arid I will answer th^m peremptorie,'' 

"How many Irish may be on their march to join James 
Grahame the delinquent ? " 

" Probably ten thousand,*' said Capt. Dalgetty. 

"Ten thousand!" replied Murdoch angrily; "we know 
that scarce two thousand landed at Ardnamurchan." 

"Then you know more about them than I do," answered 
Capt. Dalgetty, with great composure. " I never saw 
them mustered yet, or even under arms." 

"And how many men of the clans may be expected.^" 
demanded Murdoch. 

" As many as they can make," replied the captain. 

"You are answering from the purpose, sir," said Mur- 
doch ; "speak plainly ; will there be five thousand men V 

"There and thereabouts," answered Dalgetty. 

"You are playing with your life, sir, if you trifle with 
me," replied the catechist ; "one whistle of mine, and in 
less than ten minutes your head hangs on the draw- 
bridge." 

" But to speak candidly, Mr. Murdoch," replied the 
captain, "do you think it is a reasonable thing to ask me 
after the secrets of our army, and I engaged to serve for 
the whole campaign } If I taught you how to defeat 
Montrose, what becomes of my pay, arrears, and chance 
of booty } " 

"I tell you," said Campbell, "that,. if you be stubborn, 
your campaign shall begin and end in a march to the 
block at the castle-gate, which stands ready for such 
land-laufers ; but, if you answer my questions faithfully, 
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I will receive you into my — into the service of Mac- 
Callum More." 

" Does the service afford good pay ? " said Capt. 
Dalgetty. 

" He will double yours, if you will return to Montrose, 
and act under his direction.'* 

" I wish I had seen you, sir, before taking on with him,** 
said Dalgetty, appearing to meditate. 

" On the contrary, I can afford you more advantageous 
terms now,** said the Campbell; "always supposing that 
you are faithful.** 

" Faithful, that is, to you, and a traitor to Montrose,*' 
answered the captain. 

" Faithful to the cause of religion and good order," 
answered Murdoch, "which sanctifies any deception you 
may employ to serve it.** 

" And the Marquis of Argyle, — should I incline to 
enter his service, — is he a kind master } ** demanded 
Dalgetty. 

" Never man kinder," quoth Campbell. 

"And bountiful to his officers.^** pursued the captain. 

"The most open hand in Scotland,'* replied Murdoch. 

" True and faithful to his engagements } " continued 
Dalgetty. 

"As honorable a nobleman as breathes," said the 
clansman. 

"I never heard so much good of him before," said 
Dalgetty; "you must know the marquis well, or rather 
you must be the marquis himself. Lord of Argyle," he 
added, throwing himself suddenly on the disguised noble- 
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man, "I arrest you in the name of King Charles as a 
traitor. If you venture to call for assistance, I will 
wrench round your neck." 

The attack which Dalgetty made upon Argyle's person 
was so sudden and unexpected, that he easily prostrated 
him on the floor of the dungeon, and held him down with 
one hand, while his right, grasping the marquis's throat, 
was ready to strangle him on the slightest attempt to call 
for assistance. 

"Lord of Argyle," he said, "it is now my turn to lay 
down the terms of capitulation. If you list to show me 
the private way by which you entered the dungeon, you 
shall escape, on condition of being my locum tenensy as 
we said at the Mareschal College, until your warder visits 
his prisoners. But if not, I will first strangle you, — I 
learned the art from a Polonian heyduck, who had been a 
slave in the Ottoman seraglio, — and then seek out a mode 
of retreat." 

"Villain! you would not murder me for my kindness," 
murmured Argyle. 

" Not for your kindness, my lord," replied Dalgetty ; 
"but first, to teach your lordship the jus gentmm towards 
cavaliers who come to you under safe - conduct ; and, 
secondly, to warn you of the danger of proposing dishon- 
orable terms to any worthy soldado, in order to tempt 
him to become false to his standard during the term of 
his service." 

"Spare my life," said Argyle, "and I will do as you 
require." 

Dalgetty maintained his grip on the marquis's throat, 
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compressing it a little while l^e asked questions, and 
relaxing it so far as to give him' the power of answering 
them. 

" Where is the secret door into the dungeon ? " he 
demanded. 

" Hold up the lantern to the corner on your right hand, 
you will discern the iron which covers the spring," replied 
the Marquis. 

" So far so good. Where does the passage lead to } " 

"To my private apartment behind the tapestry," 
answered the prostrate nobleman. 

" From thence how shall I reach the gateway ? " 

"Through the grand gallery, the ante-room, the lackeys* 
waiting-hall, the grand guard-room." 

"All crowded with soldiers, factionaries, and attend- 
ants } That will never do for me, my lord ; have you no 
secret passage to the gate, as you have to your dungeons } 
I have seen such in Germany." 

"There is a passage through the chapel," said the 
marquis, " opening from my apartment." 

" And what is the pass-word at the gate } " 

"The sword of Levi," replied the Marquis; "but if 
you will receive my pledge of honor, I will go with you, 
escort you through every guard, and set you at full liberty 
with a passport." 

" I might trust you, my lord, were your throat not 
already black with the grasp of my fingers ; as it is, beso 
los manos a ustedy as the Spaniard says. Yet you may 
grant me a passport ; are there writing materials in your 
apartment ? " 
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"Surely; and blank passports ready to be signed. I 
will attend you there," said the marquis, " instantly." 

" It were too much honor for the like of me," said 
Dalgetty. " Your lordship shall remain under charge of 
mine honest friend Ranald MacEagh ; therefore, prithee 
let me drag you within reach of his chain. Honest 
Ranald, you see how matters stand with us. I shall find 
the means, I doubt not, of setting you at freedom. Mean- 
time do as you see me do ; clap your hand thus on the 
weasand of this high and mighty prince, under his ruff, 
and, if he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not, my worthy 
Ranald, to squeeze doughtily ; and if it be ad deliquinniy 
Ranald,, that is, till he swoon, there is no great matter, 
seeing he designed your gullet and mine to still harder 
usage." 

"If he offer at speech or struggle," said Ranald, "he 
dies at my hand." 

"That is right, Ranald, — very spirited. A thorough- 
going friend that understands a hint is worth a mil- 
lion." 

Thus resigning the charge of the marquis to his new 
confederate, Dalgetty pressed the spring, by which the 
secret door flew open ; and so well were its hinges polished 
and oiled, that it made not the slightest noise in revolving. 
The opposite side of the door was secured by very strong 
bolts and bars, beside which hung one or two keys, 
designed apparently to undo fetter-locks. A narrow 
staircase, ascending up through the thickness of the 
castle-wall, landed, as the marquis had truly informed him, 
behind the tapestry of his private apartment. Such 
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communications were frequent in old feudal castles/ as 
they gave the lord of the fortress, like a second Dionysius, 
the means of hearing the conversation of his prisoners, 
or, if he pleased, of visiting them in disguise, an experi- 
ment which had terminated so unpleasantly on the 
present occasion for Gillespie Grumach. Having exam- 
ined previously whether there was any one in the apart- 
ment, and finding the coast clear, the captain entered, and, 
hastily possessing himself of a blank passport, several of 
which lay on the table, and of writing materials, securing 
at the same time the marquis's dagger, and a silk cord 
from the hangings, he again descended into the cavern, 
where, listening a moment at the door, he could hear the 
half-stifled voice of the marquis making great proffers to 
MacEagh, on condition he would suffer him to give an 
alarm. 

"Not for a forest of deer; not for a thousand head 
of cattle,*' answered the freebooter. " Not for all the 
lands that ever called a son of Diarmid master, will I 
break the troth I have plighted to him of the iron gar- 
ment.*' 

** He of the iron garment," said Dalgetty, entering, " is 
bounden unto you, MacEagh, and this noble lord shall be 
bounden also ; but first he must fill up this passport with 
the names of Major Dugald Dalgetty and his guide, or he 
is like to have a passport to another world." 

* The precarious state of the feudal nobles introduced a great deal of espionage 
into their castles. Mention is made in the Memoirs of Sir Robert Carey, of his 
having put on the cloak of one of his own warders to obtain a confession from the 
mouth of a prisoner, whom he caused presently to be hanged in return for the frank- 
ness of his communication. 
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The marquis subscribed and wrote, by the light of the 
dark-lantern, as the soldier prescribed to him. 

'*And now, Ranald," said Dalgetty, "strip thy upper 
garment, — thy plaid I mean, Ranald, — and in it will I 
muffle the MacCallum More, and make of him, for the 
time, a Child of the Mist ! — Nay^ I must bring it over 
your head, my lord, so as to secure us against your mis- 
timed clamor. — So, now, he is sufficiently muffled ; hold 
down your hands, or, by Heaven, I will stab you to the 
heart with your own dagger ; nay, you shall be bound with 
nothing less than silk, as your quality deserves. So, now 
he is secure till some one comes to relieve him. If he 
ordered us a late dinner, Ranald, he is like to be the 
sufferer. At what hour, my good Ranald, did the jailer 
usually appear } " 

" Never till the sun was beneath the western wave,'* 
said MacEagh. 

"Then, my friend, we shall have three hours good," 
said the cautious captain. "In the mean time, let us 
labor for your liberation." 

To examine Ranald's chain was the next occupation. 
It was undone by means of one of the keys which hung 
behind the private door, probably deposited there that 
the marquis might, if he pleased, dismiss a prisoner, or 
remove him elsewhere, without the necessity of summon- 
ing the warden. The outlaw stretched his benumbed 
arms, and bounded from the floor of the dungeon, in all 
the ecstasy of recovered freedom. 

" Take the livery-coat of that noble prisoner," said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty. " Put it on, and follow close at my heels," 
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The outlaw obeyed. They ascended the private stair, 
having first secured the door behind them, and thus 
safely reached the apartment of the marquis. 

" Look out for the private way through the chapel, 
Ranald," said the captain, " while I give a hasty regard 
to these matters." 

Thus speaking, he seized with one hand a bundle of 
Argyle's most private papers, and with the other a purse 
of gold, both of which lay in a drawer of a rich cabinet 
which stood invitingly open. Neither did he neglect to 
possess himself of a sword and pistols, with powder-flask 
and balls, which hung in the apartment. " Intelligence 
and booty," said the veteran, as he pouched the spoils ; 
"each honorable cavalier should look to the one on his 
general's behalf, and the other on his own. This sword 
is an Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols better than mine 
own. But a fair exchange is no robbery. Soldados are 
not to be endangered, and endangered gratuitously, my 
lord of Argyle. — But soft, soft, Ranald ; wise Man of the 
Mist, whither art thou bound } " 

It was indeed full time to stop MacEagh's proceed- 
ings ; for, not finding the private passage readily, and 
impatient, it would seem, of further delay, he had caught 
down a sword and target, and was about to enter the 
great gallery, with the purpose, doubtless, of fighting his 
way through all opposition. 

"Hold, while you live," whispered Dalgetty, laying 
hold on him. " We must not be perdue if possible. So 
bar we this door, that it may be thought MacCallum 
More would be private ; and now let me make a recoix- 
noissance for the private passage," 
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By looking behind the tapestry in various places, the 
captain at length discovered a private door, and behind 
that a winding passage, terminated by another door, 
which doubtless entered the chapel. But what was hie 
disagreeable surprise to hear, on the other side of this 
second door, the sonorous voice of a divine in the act of 
preaching ! 

" This made the villain," he said, " recommend this to 
us as a private passage. I am strongly tempted to return 
and cut his throat." 

He then opened very gently the door, which led into a 
latticed gallery used by the marquis himself ; the curtains 
of which were drawn, perhaps with the purpose of having 
it supposed that he was engaged in attendance upon 
divine worship, when, in fact, he was absent upon his 
secular affairs. There was no other person in the seat ; 
for the family of the marquis, such was the high state 
maintained in those days, sat during service in another 
gallery, placed somewhat lower than that of the great 
man himself. This being the case, Capt. Dalgetty ven- 
tured to ensconce himself in the gallery, of which he 
carefully secured the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold one) was a 
sermon listened to with more impatience, and less edifica- 
tion, on the part of one, at least, of the audience. The 
captain heard sixteenthly^ seventeenthly^ eighteenthly, and 
to conclude, with a sort of feeling like protracted despair. 
But no man can lecture (for the service was called a lee- 
ture) forever ; and the discourse was at length closed, the 
clergyman not failing to make a profound bow towards 
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the latticed gallery, little suspecting whom he honored by 
that reverence. To judge from the haste with which they 
dispersed, the domestics of the marquis were scarce more 
pleased with their late occupation than the anxious Cap- 
tain Dalgetty ; indeed, many of them, being Highland- 
men, had the excuse of not understanding a single word 
which the clergyman spoke, although they gave their 
attendance on his doctrine by the special order of Mac- 
Callum More, and would have done so had he been a 
Turkish Imaum. 

But, although the congregation dispersed thus rapidly, 
the divine remained behind in the chapel, and, walking 
up and down its Gothic precincts, seemed either to be 
meditating on what he had just been delivering, or 
preparing a fresh discourse for the next opportunity. 
Bold as he was, Dalgetty hesitated what he ought to do. 
Time, however, pressed, and every moment increased the 
chance of their escape being discovered by the jailer visit- 
ing the dungeon, perhaps, before his wonted time, and 
discovering the exchange which had been made there. 
At length, whispering Ranald, who watched all his 
motions, to follow him and preserve his countenance, 
Capt. Dalgetty, with a very composed air, descended a 
flight of steps which led from the gallery into the body 
of the chapel. A less-experienced adventurer would have 
endeavored to pass the worthy clergyman rapidly, in 
hopes to escape unnoticed. But the captain, who fore- 
saw the manifest danger of failing in such an attempt, 
walked gravely to meet the divine upon his walk in the 
midst of the chancel, and, pulling off his cap, was about 
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to pass him after a formal reverence. But what was his 
.surprise to view in the preacher the very same person 
with whom he had dined in the castle of Ardenvohr ! Yet 
he speedily recovered his composure ; and, ere the clergy- 
man could speak, was the first to address him. " I could 
not,*' he said, " leave this mansion without bequeathing to 
you, my very reverend sir, my humble thanks for the 
homily with which you have this evening favored us." 

" I did not observe, sir,'* said the clergyman, " that you 
were in the chapel.** 

" It pleased the honorable marquis," said Dalgetty 
modestly, "to grace me with a seat in his own gallery.** 
The divine bowed low at this intimation, knowing that 
such an honor was only vouchsafed to persons of very 
high rank. "It has been my fate, sir,'* said the captain, 
** in the sort of wandering life which I have led, to have 
heard different preachers of different religions, — as, for 
example, Lutheran, Evangelical, Reformed, Calvinistical, 
and so forth, — but never have I listened to such a homily 
as yours.** 

" Call it a lecture, worthy sir,'* said the divine ; "such 
is the phrase of our Church." 

" Lecture or homily,** said Dalgetty, " it was, as the 
High Germans ^2^^^ ganz fortre Jlich ; and I could not 
leave this place without testifying unto you what inward 
emotions I have undergone during your edifying prelec- 
tion ; and how I am touched to the quick, that I should 
yesterday, during the refection, have seemed to infringe 
on the respect due to such a person as yourself.*' 

" Alas ! my worthy sir,** said the clergyman, " we 
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meet in this world as in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, not knowing against whom we may chance to 
encounter. In truth, it is no matter of marvel, if we 
sometimes jostle those, to whom, if known, we would 
yield all respect. Surely, sir, I would rather have taken 
you for a profane malignant than for such a devout person 
as you prove, who reverences the great Master even in 
the meanest of his servants.** 

" It is always my custom to do so, learned sir," answered 
Dalgetty ; " for in the service of th« immortal Gustavus 

— but I detain you from your meditations " — his desire 
to speak of the King of Sweden being for once over- 
powered by the necessity of his circumstances. 

"By no means, my worthy sir," said the clergyman. 
" What was, I pray you, the order of that great prince, 
whose memory is so dear to every Protestant bosom } " 

" Sir, the drums beat to prayers morning and evening 
as regularly as for parade ; and if a soldier passed without 
saluting the chaplain, he had an hour's ride on the 
wooden mare for his pains. Sir, I wish you a very 
good evening. I am obliged to depart the castle under 
MacCallum More*s passport." 

** Stay one instant, sir," said the preacher ; " is there 
nothing I can do to testify my respect for the pupil of the 
great Gustavus, and so admirable a judge of preaching.?" 

" Nothing, sir," said the captain, " but to show me the 
nearest way to the gate. And if you would have the 
kindness," he added with great effrontery, "to let a 
servant bring my horse with him, the dark gray gelding, 

— call him Gustavus, and he will prick up his ears, — for 
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I know not where the castle stables are situated, and 
my guide/' he added, looking at Ranald, "speaks no 
English." 

" I hasten to accommodate you," said the clergyman ; 
"your way lies through that cloistered passage," 

" Now Heaven's blessings upon your vanity ! " said the 
captain, to himself. " I was afraid I would have had to 
march off without Gustavus." 

In fact, so effectually did the chaplain exert himself in 
behalf of so excellent a judge of composition, that, while 
Dalgetty was parleying with the sentinels at the draw- 
bridge, showing his passport, and giving the watchword, 
a servant brought him his horse, ready saddled for the 
journey. In another place, the captain suddenly appearing 
at large, after having been publicly sent to prison, might 
have excited suspicion and inquiry ; but the officers and 
domestics of the marquis were accustomed to the myste- 
terious policy of their master, and never supposed aught 
else than that he had been liberated, and intrusted with 
some private commission by their master. In this belief, 
and having received the parole, they gave him free 
passage. 



CROMWELL^S SEARCH FOR THE KING 

[From " Woodstocky^ chap. xxxivJ] 

"The action of 'Woodstock' is placed just after the 
fatal defeat at Worcester, and Cromwell and Charles II. 
both appear in the action. The interest is, however, 
really concentrated upon the noble figure of the chivalrous 
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old royalist gentleman, Sir Henry Lee. The lofty quali- 
ties of this cavalier patriarch are so well and so naturally 
tempered with weaknesses and foibles, that the character 
is truly living and real. The death of the old knight, 
amid the full triumph of the Restoration, is a scene 
powerfully and pathetically conceived, and may bear a 
comparison with that almost sublime passage, the 
description of the death of Mrs. Witherington in the 
* Surgeon's Daughter. 



» >i 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

After his defeat at Worcester, King Charles was forced to assume many disguises. 
In such, he met with many strange adventures. He came to Woodstock as Albert 
Lee's page, described as " a tall, rawboned lad, with a shock head of hair of fiery 
red " (chap. xx.). The vigor with which the royal fugitive was hunted by his 
enemies is graphically described in the following selection. 

There was a pause accordingly, during which an idea 
seized upon Cromweirs imagination. ** Bring me hither,'* 
he said, "yonder stool;" and, placing it beneath one of 
the windows, of which there were two so high in the 
wall as not to be accessible from the floor, he clambered 
up into the entrance of the window, which was six or 
seven feet deep, corresponding with the thickness of the 
wall. " Come up hither, Pearson," said the general ; 
" but, ere thou comest, double the guard at the foot of 
the turret, called Love's Ladder, and bid them bring up 
the other petard. So, now, come thou hither." 

The officer, however brave in the field, was one of 
those whom a great height strikes with giddiness and 
sickness. He shrunk back from the view of the precipice, 
on the verge of which Cromwell was standing with 
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complete indifference, till the general, catching the hand 
of his follower, pulled him forward as far as he would 
advance. " I think," said the general, " I have found 
the clew, but by this light it is no easy one. See you, 
We stand in the portal near the top of Rosamond's Tower ; 
and yon turret, which rises opposite to our feet, is that 
which is called Love's Ladder, from which the draw- 
bridge reached that admitted the profligate Norman 
tyrant to the bower of his mistress." 

"True, my lord, but the drawbridge is gone," said 
Pearson. 

" Ay, Pearson," replied the general ; '* but an active 
man might spring from the spot we stand upon to the 
battlements of yonder turret." 

"I do not think so, my lord," said Pearson. 

" What ! " said Cromwell, " not if the avenger of blood 
were behind you with his slaughter-weapon in his 
hand > " 

" The fear of death might do much," answered Pearson ; 
** but when I look at that sheer depth on either side, and 
at the empty chasm between us and yonder turret, which 
is, I warrant you, twelve feet distant, I confess the truth, 
nothing short of the most imminent danger should 
induce me to try. Pah ! the thought makes my head 
grow giddy. I tremble to see your highness stand there 
balancing yourself as if you meditated a spring into the 
empty air. I repeat, I would scarce stand so near the 
verge as does your highness, for the rescue of my life." 

"Ah, base and degenerate spirit!" said the general; 
" soul of mud and clay, woulast thou not do it, and much 
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more, for the possession of empire ! — that is, peradven- 
ture," continued he, changing his tone as one who has said 
too much, "shouldst thou be called on to do this, that, 
thereby becoming a great man in the tribes of Israel, 
thou mightest redeem the captivity of Jerusalem, — ay, 
and, it may be, work some great work for the afflicted 
people of this land." 

" Your highness may feel such calls," said the officer ; 
"but it is not for poor Gilbert Pearson, your faithful 
follower. You made a jest of me yesterday when I tried 
to speak your language ; and I am no more able to fulfil 
your designs than to use your mode of speech." 

" I will tarry no jot of time," said the general. " Fence 
the communication of Love's Ladder, as it is called, 
below ; as I take it for almost certain, that the party, 
whom we have driven from fastness to fastness during 
the night, has at length sprung to the top of yonder 
battlements from the place where we now stand. Find- 
ing the turret is guarded below, the place he has chosen 
for his security will prove a rat-trap, from whence there is 
no returning." 

" There is a cask of gunpowder in this cabinet," said 
Pearson ; " were it not better, my lord, to mine the tower, 
if he will not render himself, and send the whole turret 
with its contents one hundred feet into the air } " 

"Ah, silly man," said Cromwell, striking him familiarly 
on the shoulder ; " if thou hadst done this without telling 
me, it had been good service. But we will first summon 
the turret, and then think whether the petard will serve 
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our turn : it is but mining at last. — Blow a summons 
there, down below." 

The trumpets rung at his bidding, till the old walls 
echoed from every recess and vaulted archway. Crom- 
well, as if he cared not to look upon the person whom he 
expected to appear, drew back, like a necromancer afraid 
of the spectre which he had evoked. 

"He has come to the battlement," said Pearson to his 
general. 

" In what dress or appearance ? " answered Cromwell 
from within the chamber. 

" A gray riding-suit passmented with silver, russet 
walking-boots, a cut band, a gray hat and plume, black 
hair." 

** It is he, it is he ! " said Cromwell : " and another 
crowning mercy is vouchsafed ! " 

Meantime, Pearson and young Lee exchanged defiance 
from their respective posts. 

" Surrender," said the former, ** or we blow you up in 
your fastness." 

" I am come of too high a race to surrender to rebels," 
said Albert, assuming the air with which, in such a condi- 
tion, a king might have spoken. 

" I bear you to witness," cried Cromwell exultingly, 
" he hath refused quarter. Of a surety, his blood be on 
his head. One of you bring down the barrel of powder. 
As he loves to soar high, we will add what can be taken 
from the soldiers' bandoleers. — Come with me, Pearson; 
thou understandest this gear. — Corporal Grace-be -here, 
stand thou fast on the platform of the window, where 
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Capt. Pearson and I stood but even now, and bend the 
point of thy partisan against any who shall attempt to 
pass. Thou art as strong as a bull, and I will back 
thee against despair itself/' 

" But," said the corporal, mounting reluctantly, " the 
place is as the pinnacle of the temple ; and it is written, 
that Eutychus fell down from the third loft, and was 
taken up dead.** 

" Because he slept upon his post,*' answered Cromwell 
readily. " Beware thou of carelessness, and thus thy 
feet shall be kept from stumbling. You four soldiers, 
remain here to support the corporal, if it be necessary; 
and you, as well as the corporal, will draw into the vaulted 
passage the minute the trumpets sound a retreat. It is 
as strong as a casemate, and you may lie there safe from 
the effects of the mine. Thou, Zerobabel Robins, I know 
wilt be their lance-prisade.** 

Robins bowed, and the general departed to join those 
who were without. 

As he reached the door of the hall, the petard was 
heard to explode, and he saw that it had succeeded ; for 
the soldiers rushed, brandishing their swords and pistols, 
in at the postern of the turret, whose gate had been success- 
fully forced. A thrill of exultation, but not unmingled 
with horror, shot across the veins of the ambitious soldier. 

** Now, now ! *' he cried, " they are dealing with him ! ** 

His expectations were deceived. Pearson and the 
others returned disappointed, and reported they had been 
stopped by a strong trap-door of grated iron, extended 
over the narrow stair; and they could see there was an 
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obstacle of the same kind some ten feet higher. To 
remove it by force while a desperate and well-armed man 
had the advantage of the steps above them, might cost 
many lives. "Which, lack-a-day," said the general, "it is 
our duty to be tender of. What dost thou advise, Gilbert 
Pearson t " 

" We must use powder, my lord,'* answered Pearson, 
who saw his master was determined he should have the 
whole merit of the proceeding. " There may be a chamber 
easily and conveniently formed under the foot of the stair. 
We have a sausage, by good luck, to form the train, 
and so" — 

" Ah ! " said Cromwell, " I know thou canst manage 
such gear well. But, Gilbert, I go to visit the posts, and 
give them orders to retire to a safe distance when the 
retreat is sounded. You will allow them five minutes for 
this purpose." 

" Three is enough for any knave of them all," said 
Pearson. "They will be lame indeed, that require more 
on such a service ; I ask but one, though I fire the train 
myself." 

" Take heed," said Cromwell, " that the poor soul be 
listened to, if he asks quarter. It may be he may repent 
him of his hard-heartedness, and call for mercy." 

"And mercy he shall have," answered Pearson, "pro- 
vided he calls loud enough to make me hear him ; for the 
explosion of that damned petard has made me as deaf as 
the devirs dam." 

"Hush, Gilbert, hush!" said Cromwell; "you offend 
in your language." 

i 
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" Zooks, sir, I must speak either in your way, or in my 
own,** said Pearson, " unless I am to be dumb as well as 
deaf ! Away with you, my lord, to visit the posts ; and 
you will presently bear me make some noise in the world/* 

Cromwell smiled gently at his aide-de-camp's petulance, 
patted him on the shoulder, and called him a mad fellow, 
walked a little way, then turned back to whisper, " What 
thou doest, do quickly;** then returned again towards the 
outer circle of guards, turning his head from time to time, 
as if to assure himself that the corporal, to whom he had 
intrusted the duty, still kept guard with his advanced 
weapon upon the terrific chasm between Rosamond*s 
Tower and the corresponding turret. Seeing him stand- 
ing on his post, the general muttered between his musta- 
chios, "The fellow hath the strength and courage of a 
bear ; and yonder is a post where one shall do more to 
keep back than a hundred in making way.'* He cast a 
last look on the gigantic figure who stood in that airy 
position, like some Gothic statue, the weapon half levelled 
against the opposite turret, with the butt rested against 
his right foot, his steel cap and burnished corslet glittering 
in the rising sun. 

Cromwell then passed on to give the necessary orders, 
that such sentinels as might be endangered at their pres- 
ent posts by the effect of the mine should withdraw at 
the sound of the trumpet to the places which he pointed 
out to them. Never on any occasion of his life did he 
display more calmness and presence of mind. He was 
kind, nay facetious, with the soldiers, who adored him ; 
and yet he resembled a volcano before ^ the eruption 
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commences, — all peaceful and quiet without, while a hun- 
dred contradictory passions were raging in his bosom. 

Corporal Humgudgeon, meanwhile, remained steady 
upon his post ; yet, though as determined a soldier as 
ever fought among the redoubted regiment of Ironsides, 
and possessed of no small share of that exalted fanati- 
cism which lent so keen an edge to the natural courage of 
those stern religionists, the veteran felt his present situa- 
tion to be highly uncomfortable. Within a pike's-length 
of him arose a turret, which was about to be dispersed in 
massive fragments through the air ; and he felt small con- 
fidence in the length of time which might be allowed for 
his escape from such a dangerous vicinity. The duty of 
constant vigilance upon his post was partly divided by 
this natural feeling, which induced him from time to 
time to bend his eyes on the miners below, instead of 
keeping them riveted on the opposite turret. 

At length the interest of the scene arose to the utter- 
most. After entering and returning from the turret, and 
coming out again more than once in the course of about 
twenty minutes, Pearson issued, as it might be supposed, 
for the last time, carrying in his hand, and uncoiling as 
he went along, the sausage, or linen bag (so called from 
its appearance), which, strongly sewed together and 
crammed with gunpowder, was to serve as a train betwixt 
the mine to be sprung, and the point occupied by the 
engineer who was to give fire. He was in the act of 
finally adjusting it, when the attention of the corporal 
on the tower became irresistibly and exclusively riveted 
upon the preparations for the explosion. But while he 
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watched the aide-de-camp drawing his pistol to give fire, 
and the trumpeter handling his instrument as waiting the 
order to sound the retreat, fate rushed on the unhappy 
sentinel in a way he least expected. 

Young, active, bold, and completely possessed of his 
presence of mind, Albert Lee, who had been from the 
loop-holes a watchful observer of every measure which 
had been taken by his besiegers, had resolved to make 
one desperate effort for self-preservation. While the 
head of the sentinel on the opposite platform was turned 
from him, and bent rather downwards, he suddenly sprung 
across the chasm, though the space on which he lighted 
was scarce wide enough for two persons, threw the sur- 
prised soldier from his precarious stand, and jumped him- 
self down into the chamber. The gigantic trooper went 
sheer down twenty feet, struck against a projecting bat- 
tlement, which launched the wretched man outwards, and 
then fell on the earth with such tremendous force, that 
his head, which first touched the ground, dinted a hole 
in the soil of six inches in depth, and was crushed like 
an egg-shell. Scarce knowing what had happened, yet 
startled and confounded at the descent of this heavy 
body, which fell at no great distance from him, Pearson 
snapped his pistol at the train, no previous warning given ; 
the powder caught, and the mine exploded. Had it 
been strongly charged with powder, many of those with- 
out might have suffered ; but the explosion was only pow- 
erful enough to blow out, in a lateral direction, a part of 
the wall just above the foundation, sufficient, however, to 
destroy the equipoise of the building. Then, amid a 
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cloud of smoke, which began gradually to encircle the 
turret like a shroud, arising slowly from its base to its 
summit, it was seen to stagger and shake, by all who 
had courage to look steadily at a sight so dreadful. 
Slowly, at first, the building inclined outwards, then 
rushed precipitately to its base, and fell to the ground in 
huge fragments, the strength of its resistance showing the 
excellence of the mason-work. The engineer, as soon as 
he had fired the train, fled in such alarm, that he well- 
nigh ran against his general, who was advancing towards 
him ; while a huge stone from the summit of the building, 
flying farther than the rest, alighted within a yard of 
them. 

" Thou hast been over-hasty, Pearson," said Cromwell, 
with the greatest composure possible. " Hath no one 
fallen in that same tower of Siloe } " 

" Some one fell/* said Pearson, still in great agitation, 
"and yonder lies his body half buried in the rubbish." 

With a quick and resolute step Cromwell approached 
the spot, and exclaimed, " Pearson, thou hast ruined me ! 
The young man hath escaped ! This is our own sentinel ! 
Plague on the idiot ! Let him rot beneath the ruins 
which crushed him ! " 

A cry now resounded from the platform of Rosamond's 
Tower, which appeared yet taller than formerly, deprived 
of the neighboring turret, which emulated though it did 
not attain to its height : " A prisoner, noble general, a 
prisoner ! The fox whom we have chased all night is now 
in the snare. The Lord hath delivered him into the hand 
of his servants." 
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" Look you keep him in safe custody," exclaimed Crom- 
well, "and bring him presently down to the apartment 
from which the secret passages have their principal 
entrance." 

"Your excellency shall be obeyed." 

The proceedings of Albert Lee, to which these excla- 
mations related, had been unfortunate. He had dashed 
from the platform, as we have related, the gigantic 
strength of the soldier opposed to him, and had instantly 
jumped down into Rochecliffe's chamber. But the soldiers 
stationed there threw themselves upon him, and, after a 
struggle, which was hopelessly maintained against such 
advantage of numbers, had thrown the young Cavalier to 
the ground ; two of them, drawn down by his strenuous 
exertions, falling across him. At the same moment a 
sharp and severe report was heard, which, like a clap of 
thunder in the immediate vicinity, shook all around them, 
till the strong and solid tower tottered like the mast of 
a stately vessel when about to part by the board. In a 
few seconds this was followed by another sullen sound, at 
first low and deep, but augmenting like the roar of the 
cataract as it descends, reeling, bellowing, and rushing, 
as if to astound both heaven and earth. So awful, indeed, 
was the sound of the neighbor tower as it fell, that both 
the captive and those who struggled with him continued 
for a minute or two passive in each other's grasp. 

Albert was the first who recovered consciousness and 
activity. He shook off those who lay above him, and 
made a desperate effort to gain his feet, in which he 
partly succeeded. But as he had to deal with men accus- 
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tomed to every species of danger, and whose energies 
were recovered nearly as soon as his own, he was com- 
pletely secured, and his arms held down. Loyal and 
faithful to his trust, and resolved to sustain to the last 
the character which he had assumed, he exclaimed, as 
his struggles were finally overpowered, ** Rebel villains ! 
would you slay your king?" 

" Ha ! heard you that ? *' cried one of the soldiers to 
the lance-prisade, who commanded the party. "Shall I 
not strike this son of a wicked father under the fifth rib, 
even as the tyrant of Moab was smitten by Ehud with a 
dagger of a cubit's length t ** 

But Robins answered, "Be it far from us. Merciful 
Strickalthrow, to slay in cold blood the captive of our 
bow and of our spear. Methinks, since the storm of 
Tredagh, we have shed enough of blood, — therefore, on 
your lives, do him no evil ; but take from him his arms, 
and let us bring him before the chosen instrument, even 
our general, that he may do with him what is meet in 
his eyes.*' 

By this time the soldier whose exultation had made 
him the first to communicate the intelligence from the 
battlements to Cromwell, returned, and brought com- 
mands corresponding to the orders of their temporary 
officer ; and Albert Lee, disarmed and bound, was con- 
ducted as a captive into the apartment which derived its 
name from the victories of his ancestor, and placed in 
the presence of Gen. Cromwell. 

Running over in his mind the time which had elapsed 
since the departure of Charles till the siege, if it may 
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be termed so, had terminated in his own capture, Albert 
had every reason to hope that his royal master must 
have had time to accomplish his escape. Yet he deter- 
mined to maintain to the last a deceit which might for 
a time insure the king's safety. The difference betwixt 
them could not, he thought, be instantly discovered, 
begrimed as he was with dust and smoke, and with blood 
issuing from some scratches received in the scuffle. 

In this evil plight, but bearing himself with such 
dignity as was adapted to the princely character, Albert 
was ushered into the apartment of Victor Lee, where, in 
his father's own chair, reclined the triumphant enemy of 
the cause to which the house of Lee had been hereditarily 
faithful. 



CAPTURE OF DIRK HATTERAICK 

\From " Guy Mannering^'' chap, /Hi.] 

"*GuY Mannering* is one of the finest of those 
romances, the interest of which is mainly derived from 
the incidents of private life. The character of Meg 
Merrilies is truly ideal, without the least overstepping the 
boundary of nature and probability. 

" The power of picturesque delineation was never more 
graphically shown than in the multitude of descriptions 
in this fascinating story ; and the mixture of the serious 
and humorous, the romantic and familiar, makes it one of 
the most truly characteristic of Scott. Dominie Sampson 
is a creation worthy of the greatest humorist that ever 
wrote.'* 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

When Henry Bertram, one of the leading characters of this novel, was five years 
of age, he witnessed the murder of Kennedy, a revenue officer, by the smugglers. 
Fearing that the boy might betray them, the smugglers kidnapped him, and had him 
sent from Scotland. Meg Merrilies, the queen of the gypsies, had been th'fe boy's 
nurse. She is described in chap. liii. Dirk Hatteraick was one of the smugglers 
implicated in the kidnapping of Henry Bertram. He is described in chap. iv. He is 
finally run down by Bertram, and his hiding-place betrayed by Meg Merrilies. The 
following selection describes the capture and death of the notorious smuggler. 

This powerful novel abounds in strong characters. The student will be interested 
in reading about Dandie Dinmont, Henry Bertram's faithful friend, and Dominie 
Sampson, one of the quaintest characters in fiction. 

" But, my good friend," said Bertram, " I have no doubt 
in your good faith, or kindness, which I have experienced ; 
but you should have some confidence in me. I wish to 
know where you are leading me." 

" There's but ae answer to that, Henry Bertram. I 
swore my tongue should never tell, but I never said my 
finger should never show. Go on and meet your fortune, 
or turn back and lose it, — that's a' I hae to say." 

" Go on, then," answered Bertram : " I shall ask no 
more questions." 

They descended into the glen, about the same place 
where Meg had formerly parted from Bertram. She 
paused an instant beneath the tall rock where he had 
formerly witnessed the burialof a dead body, and stamped 
upon the ground, which, notwithstanding all the care that 
had been taken, showed vestiges of having been recently 
moved. " Here rests ane," she said ; " he'll maybe hae 
neibors sune." 

She then moved up the brook until she came to the 
ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of peculiar and 
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softened interest before one of the gables which was still 
standing, she said in a tone less abrupt, though as solemn 
as before, " Do you see that blackit and broken end of a 
sheeling ? there my kettle boiled for forty years ; there 
I bore twelve buirdly sons and daughters — where are 
they now ? Where are the leaves that were on that auld 
ash-tree at Martinmas ? the west wind has made it bare 
— and I am stripped too. Do you see that saugh tree ? 
it's but a blackened rotten stump now. IVe sate under 
it mony a bonny summer afternoon, when it hung its gay 
garlands ower the poppling water. I've sate there, and," 
elevating her voice, "Tve held you on my knee, Henry 
Bertram, and sung ye sangs of the auld barons and their 
bloody wars. It will ne'er be green again, and Meg 
Merrilies will never sing blithe sangs main But ye'll no 
forget her, and ye'll gar big up the auld wa's for her sake i 
and let somebody live there that's ower gude to fear 
them of another warld. For, if ever the dead came back 
amang the living, I'll be seen in this glen mony a night 
after these crazed banes are in the mould." 

The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with which 
she spoke these last words, with her right arm bare and 
extended, her left bent and shrouded beneath the dark-red 
drapery of her mantle, might have been a study worthy 
of our Siddons herself. " And now," she said, resuming 
at once the short, stern, and hasty tone which was most 
ordinary to her, "let us to the wark, let us to the wark." 

She then led the way to the promontory on which the 
Kaim of Derncleugh was situated, produced a large key 
from her pocket, and unlocked the door. The interior of 
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this place was in better order than formerly. **I have 
made things decent," she said ; " I may be streekit here 
or night. There will be few, few at Meg's lich-wake, for 
mony of our folk will blame what I hae done, and am to 
do." 

She then pointed to a table, upon which was some cold 
meat, arranged with more attention to neatness than 
could have been expected from Meg's habits. " Eat," she 
said, "eat ; ye'll need it this night yet." 

Bertram, in complaisance, ate a morsel or two ; and 
Dinmont, whose appetite was unabated either by wonder 
or apprehension, made his usual figure as a trencherman. 
She then offered each a single glass of spirits, which 
Bertram drank diluted, and his companion plain. 

"Will ye taste something yoursell, Luckie.-*" said 
Dinmont. 

" I will not need it," replied their mysterious hostess. 
"And now," she said, "ye maun hae arms, — ye maunna 
gang on dry-handed. But use them not rashly ; take 
captive, but save life ; let the law hae its ain, — he maun 
speak or he die." 

"Who is to be taken .-* — who is to speak.**" said 
Bertram in astonishment, receiving a pair of pistols 
which she offered him, and which, upon examining, he 
found loaded and locked. 

"The flints are gude," she said, "and the powder dry. 
I ken that wark weel." 

Then, without answering his questions, she armed 
Dinmont also with a large pistol, and desired them to 
ghoQse sticks for themselves out of a parcel of very suspi- 
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cious-looking bludgeons, which she brought from a corner. 
They then left the hut together ; and in doing so Bertram 
took an opportunity to whisper Dinmont, "There's some- 
thing inexplicable in all this. But we need not use these 
arms unless we see necessity and lawful occasion ; take 
care to do as you see me do." 

Dinmont gave a sagacious nod ; and they continued 
to follow, over wet and dry, through bog and fallow, the 
footsteps of their conductress. She guided them to the 
wood of Warroch by the same track which the late Ellan- 
gowan had used when riding to Derncleugh in quest of 
his child, on the miserable evening of Kennedy's murder. 

When Meg Merrilies had attained those groves, through 
which the wintry sea-wind was now whistling hoarse and 
shrill, she seemed to pause a moment as if to recollect 
the way. "We maun go the precise track,'* she said, 
and continued to go forward, but rather in a zigzag and 
involved course than according to her former steady and 
direct line of motion. At length she guided them 
through the mazes of the wood to a little open glade of 
about a quarter of an acre, surrounded by trees and 
bushes, which made a wild and irregular boundary. Even 
in winter it was a sheltered and snugly sequestered spot ; 
but when arrayed in the verdure of spring, the earth 
sending forth all its wild flowers, the shrubs spreading 
their waste of blossom around it, and the weeping birches, 
which towered over the underwood, drooping their long 
and leafy fibres to intercept the sun, it must have seemed 
a place for a youthful poet to study his earliest sonnet, or a 
pafr of lovers to exchange their first mutual avowal of 
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affection. Apparently it now awakened very different 
recollections. Bertram's brow, when he had looked round 
the spot, became gloomy and embarrassed. Meg, after 
uttering to herself, " This is the very spot ! " looked at 
him with a ghastly side-glance. " D*ye mind it ? 

" Yes ! '* answered Bertram, "imperfectly I do." 

"Ay!" pursued his guide, "on this very spot the man 
fell from his horse. I was behind that bour-tree bush at 
the very moment. Sair, sair he strove, and sair he cried 
for mercy — but he was in the hands of them that never 
kenn'd the word ! Now will I show you the further track 
— the last time ye travelled it was in these arms.*' 

She led them, accordingly, by a long and winding pas- 
sage almost overgrown with brushwood, until, without any 
very perceptible descent, they suddenly found themselves 
by the seaside. Meg then walked very fast on between 
the surf and the rocks, until she came to a remarkable 
fragment of rock detached from the rest. "Here," she 
said in a low and scarcely audible whisper, " here the 
corpse was found." 

"And the cave," said Bertram in the same tone, "is 
close beside it. Are you guiding us there .^" 

" Yes. Bend up both your hearts. Follow me as I 
creep in. I have placed the firewood so as to screen you. 
Bide behind it for a gliff till I say, ' The hour and the man 
are baith come ;' then rin in on him, take his arms, and 
bind him till the blood burst frae his finger-nails." 

"I will, if he is the man I suppose, — Jansen." 

" Ay, Jansen, Hatteraick, and twenty mair names are 
his." 
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" Dinmont, you must stand by me now/' said Bertram. 

" Ye needna doubt that ; but I wish I could mind a bit 
prayer or I creep after the witch into that hole that she's 
opening. It wad be a sair thing to leave the blessed sun, 
and the free air, and gang and be killed like a tod that's 
run to earth, in a dungeon like that. But, as I said, deil 
hae me if I baulk you." This was uttered in the lowest 
tone of voice possible. The entrance was now open. 
Meg crept in upon her hands and knees, Bertram fol- 
lowed, and Dinmont, after giving a rueful glance toward 
the daylight, whose blessings he was abandoning, brought 
up the rear. 

The scene, independent of the peculiar moral interest 
and personal danger which attended it, had, from the 
effect of the light and shade on the uncommon objects 
which it exhibited, an appearance emphatically dismal. 
The light in the fire-grate was the dark-red glare of char- 
coal in a state of ignition, relieved from time to time by a 
transient flame of a more vivid or duskier light, as the 
fuel with which Dirk Hatteraick fed his fire was better or 
worse for his purpose. Now a dark cloud of stifling smoke 
rose up to the roof of the cavern, and then lighted into a 
reluctant and sullen blaze, which flashed wavering up the 
pillar of smoke, and was suddenly rendered brighter and 
more lively by some dryer fuel, or perhaps some splintered 
fir-timber, which at once converted the smoke into flame. 
By such fitful irradiation, they could see, more or less dis- 
tinctly, the form of Hatteraick, whose savage and rugged 
cast of features, now rendered yet more ferocious by the 
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circumstances of his situation and the deep gloom of his 
mind, assorted well with the ragged and broken vault, 
which rose in a rude arch over and around him. The 
form of Meg Merrilies, which stalked about him, some- 
times in the light, sometimes partially obscured in the 
smoke or darkness, contrasted strongly with the sitting 
figure of Hatteraick as he bent over the flame, and from 
his stationary posture was constantly visible to the spec- 
tator, while that of the female flitted around, appearing 
or disappearing like a spectre. 

Bertram felt his blood boil at the sight of Hatteraick. 
He remembered him well under the name of Jansen, 
which the smuggler had adopted after the death of Ken- 
nedy ; and he remembered, also, that this Jansen, and his 
mate Brown, had been the brutal tyrants of his infancy. 
Bertram knew further, from piecing his own imperfect 
recollections with the narratives of Mannering and Pley- 
dell, that this man was the prime agent in the act of vio- 
lence which tore him from his family and country, and 
had exposed him to so many distresses and dangers. A 
thousand exasperating reflections rose within his bosom, 
and he could hardly refrain from rushing upon Hatteraick 
and blowing his brains out. At the same time this would 
have been no safe adventure. The flame, as it rose and 
fell, while it displayed the strong, muscular, and broad 
chested frame of the ruffian, glanced also upon two brace 
of pistols in his belt, and upon the hilt of his cutlass ; it 
was not to be doubted that his desperation was commen- 
surate with his personal strength and means of resistance. 
Both indeed were inadequate to encounter the combined 
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power of two such men as Bertram himself and his friend 
Dinmont, without reckoning their unexpected assistant 
Hazlewood, who was unarmed, and of a slighter make ; 
but Bertram felt there would be neither sense nor valor 
in anticipating the hangman's office, and he considered 
the importance of making Hatteraick prisoner alive. He 
therefore repressed his indignation, and awaited what 
should pass between the ruffian and his gypsy guide. 

" And how are ye now } " said the harsh and discordant 
tone of his attendant. ** Said I not it would come upon 
you } ay, and in this very cave where ye harbored after 
the deed > " 

" Wetter and sturm, ye hag ! keep your deyviVs mattins 
till they're wanted. Have you seen Glossin } " 

" No ; you've missed your blow, ye blood-spiller ! And 
ye have nothing to expect from the tempter." 

" Hagel ! if I had him but by the throat ! And what 
am I to do then } " 

" Do } " answered the gypsy ; *' die like a man, or be 
hanged like a dog." 

" Hanged, ye hag of Satan ! The hemp's not sown 
that shall hang me ! " 

" It's sown, and it's grown, and it's heckled, and it's 
twisted. Did I not tell ye when ye wad take away the 
boy Harry Bertram, in spite of my prayers, did I not say 
he would come back when he had dree'd his weird in for- 
eign land till his twenty-first year } Did I not say the 
auld fire would burn down to a spark, but wad kindle 
again ? " 

" Well, mother, you did say so ; and, donner and blit- 
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zen ! I believe you spoke the truth. That younker of 
Ellangowan has been a rock ahead to me all my life ! 
and now, with Glossin's cursed contrivance, my crew have 
been cut off, my boats destroyed, and I dare say the lug- 
ger's taken, — there were not men enough to work her, 
far less to fight her, — a dredge-boat might have taken 
her. And what will the owners say 1 Hagel and sturm ! 
I shall never dare go back again to Flushing." 

" You'll never need." 

" What are you doing there } and what makes you say 
that > " 

During this dialogue, Meg was heaping some flax 
loosely together. Before answer to this question, she 
dropped a firebrand upon the flax, which had been pre- 
viously steeped in some spirituous liquor, for it instantly 
caught fire, and rose in a vivid pyramid of the most bril- 
liant light up to the very top of the vault. As it ascended, 
Meg answered the ruffian's question in a firm and steady 
voice : " Because the hours come, and the man ! " 

At the appointed signal, Bertram and Dinmont sprung 
over the brushwood, and rushed upon Hatteraick. Hazle- 
wood, unacquainted with their plan of assault, was a 
moment later. The ruffian, who instantly saw he was 
betrayed, turned his first vengeance on Meg Merrilies, at 
whom he discharged a pistol. She fell, with a piercing 
and dreadful cry, between the shriek of pain and the 
sound of laughter when at its highest and most suffocat- 
ing height. " I kenn'd it would be this way," she said. 

Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the uneven 
rock which floored the cave ; a fortunate stumble, for 
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Hatteraick's second bullet whistled over him with so true 
and steady an aim, that, had he been standing upright, it' 
must have lodged in his brain. Ere Hatteraick could 
draw another pistol, Dinmont closed with him, and 
endeavored by main force to pinion down his arms. 
Such, however, was the wretch's personal strength, joined 
to the efforts of his despair, that, in spite of the gigantic 
force with which the Borderer grappled him, he dragged 
Dinmont through the blazing flax, and had well-nigh suc- 
ceeded in drawing a third pistol, which might have proved 
fatal to the honest farmer, had not Bertram, as well as 
Hazlewood, come to his assistance, when by main force, 
and no ordinary exertion of it, they threw him on the 
ground, disarmed him, and bound him. This scuffle, 
though it takes up some time in the narrative, passed in 
less than a single minute. When he was fairly mastered, 
after one or two desperate and almost convulsionary 
struggles, Hatteraick lay perfectly still and silent. " He's 
gaun to die game onyhow," said Dinmont ; " weel, I like 
him nae the waur o* that." 

This observation honest Dandie made while he was 
shaking the blazing flax from his rough coat and shaggy 
black hair, some of which had been singed in the scuffle. 
" He is quiet now," said Bertram ; "stay by him, and do 
not permit him to stir till I see whether the poor woman 
be alive or dead." With Hazlewood's assistance he raised 
Meg Merrilies. 

"I kenn'd it would be this way," she muttered, "and 
it's e'en this way that it should be." 

The ball had penetrated in the breast below the throat. 
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It did not bleed much externally ; but Bertram, accus- 
tomed to see gun-shot wounds, thought it the more alarm- 
ing. " Good God ! what shall we do for this poor 
woman ? " said he to Hazlewood ; the circumstances 
superseding the necessity of previous explanation or 
introduction to each other. 



RESCUE OF SIR ARTHUR AND HIS DAUGHTER 

[From " TAe Antiquary ^^"^ chap. vii.'\ 

** * The Antiquary ' is an admirable novel of familiar 
Scottish life. The scene of the danger and escape of 
Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter, when nearly over- 
whelmed by the tide, is one of the most highly wrought 
yet natural in fiction ; and the reader who will carefully 
examine this passage will be surprised at the impressive 
effect produced by the simplest means. The funeral of 
the young fisherman, and the death of the conscience- 
haunted old crone, are among the simplest and the most 
powerful effects of fiction.'* 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Jonathan Oldbuck is the laird of Monkbarns, — the " Antiquary." He is described 
in chaps, i. and ii. Sir Arthur Wardour is an aristocratic antiquary, and a companion 
of Mr. Oldbuck. Isabella Wardour is the baronet's beautiful daughter. Mr. Lovel, a 
cultivated and handsome young man, is her lover. In the course of the story, it is 
discovered that Lovel is the son and heir of an earl. He is afterwards married to 
Isabella. Edie Ochiltree is a mendicant, who had once been a soldier. He is help- 
ful in bringing about a marriage between Lovel and Isabella. Mr. Oldbuck invites 
Lovel to Monkbarnsto a dinner-party, and introduces him to Sir Arthur and Isabella. 
(See chap, vi.) On their way home from this dinner, the baronet and his daughter 
are overtaken by the tide, and come near losing their lives. Lovel; with Ochiltree's 
help, rescues them from a ledge of rock. 
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Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss 
Wardour drew close to her father, and held his arm fast. 
** I wish," at length she said, but almost in a whisper, as 
if ashamed to express her increasing apprehensions, *' I 
wish we had kept the road we intended, or waited at 
Monkbarns for the carriage." 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not 
acknowledge, any signs of an immediate storm. They 
would reach, he said, Knockwinnock long before the 
tempest began. But the speed with which he walked, 
and with which Isabella could hardly keep pace, indicated 
a feeling that some exertion was necessary to accomplish 
his consolatory prediction. 

They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow 
bay, or recess, formed by two projecting capes of high 
and inaccessible rocks, which shot out into the sea like 
the horns of a crescent ; and neither durst communicate 
the apprehension, which each began to entertain, that, 
from the unusually rapid advance of the tide, they 
might be deprived of the power of proceeding by doubling 
the promontory which lay before them, or of retreating 
by the road which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to 
exchange the easy curving line, which the sinuosities of 
the bay compelled them to adopt, for a straighter and 
more expeditious path, though less conformable to the 
line of beauty. Sir Arthur observed a human figure on 
the beach advancing to meet them. "Thank God!" 
he exclaimed, ** we shall get round Halket-head ! that 
fellow must have passed it;" thus giving vent to the 
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feeling of hope, though he had suppressed that of appre- 
hension. 

*' Thank God, indeed ! '* echoed his daughter, half 
audibly, half internally, as expressing the gratitude 
which she really felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made many 
signs, which the haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed 
by wind and by a drizzling rain, prevented them from 
seeing or comprehending distinctly. Some time before 
they met, Sir Arthur could recognize the old blue-gowned 
beggar, Edie Ochiltree. It is said that even the brute 
creation lay aside their animosities and antipathies when 
pressed by an instant and common danger. The beach 
under Halket-head, rapidly diminishing in extent by the 
encroachments of a spring-tide and a north-west wind, 
was, in like manner, a neutral field, where even a justice 
of peace and a strolling mendicant might meet upon 
terms of mutual forbearance. 

"Turn back! turn back!" exclaimed the vagrant; 
** why did ye not turn when I waved to you } " 

"We thought," replied Sir Arthur, in great agitation, 
" we thought we could get round Halket-head." 

" Halket-head ! the tide will be running on Halket- 
head by this time like the Fall of Fyers ! ' it was a' I 
could do to get round it twenty minutes since, — it was 
coming in three feet abreast. We will maybe get back 
by Bally-burgh Ness Point yet. The Lord help us, it*s 
our only chance. We can but try." 

" My God, my child ! " " My father, my dear father ! " 

' Fall, of Fyers, — Foyers, in Inverness-shire, the highest waterfall in Scotland. 
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exclaimed the parent and daughter, as, fear lending them 
strength and speed, they turned to retrace their steps, 
and endeavor to double the point, the projection of which 
formed the southern extremity of the bay. 

" I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to 
meet your carriage," said the beggar, as he trudged 
stoutly on a step or two behind Miss Wardour ; " and I 
couldna bide to think o* the dainty young leddy's peril, 
that has aye been kind to ilka ' forlorn heart that cam 
near her. Sae I lookit at the lift and the rin o' the tide,* 
till I settled it that, if I could get down time aneugh to 
gie you warning, we wad do weel yet. But I doubt, I 
doubt I have been beguiled ; for what mortal e*e ever 
saw sic a race as the tide is rinnin' e*en now.^ See, 
yonder's the Ratton's Skerry — he aye held his neb 
abune the water ' in my day, but he's aneath it now." 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which the old 
man pointed. A huge rock, which in general, even in 
spring-tides, displayed a hulk like the keel of a large 
vessel, was now quite under water, and its place only 
indicated by the boiling and breaking of the eddying 
waves which encountered its submarine resistance. 

" Make haste, make haste, my bonny leddy," continued 
the old man, " make haste, and we may do yet ! Take 
baud o* my arm — an auld and frail arm it*s now, but it's 
been in as sair stress as this is yet. Take baud o' my 
arm, my winsome leddy ! D'ye see yon wee black speck 
amang the wallowing waves yonder.? This morning it 

' Ilka. — Every. * Lift and rin. — Rise and run of the tide. 

5 Neb abune th^ water. — Nose or point above the water. 
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was as high as the mast o' a brigg, — it's sma* aneugh 
now, — but, while I see as muckle black about it as the 
crown o* my hat, I winna believe but we'll get round the 
Bally-burgh Ness for a* that's come and gane yet." 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the 
assistance which Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. 
The waves had now encroached so much upon the beach, 
that the firm and smooth footing which they had hitherto 
had upon the sand must be exchanged for a rougher path 
close to the foot of the precipice, and in some places 
even raised upon its lower ledges. It would have been 
utterly impossible for Sir Arthur Wardour or his daughter 
to have found their way along these shelves without the 
guidance and encouragement of the beggar, who had been 
there before in high tides, though never, he acknowl- 
edged, "in sae awsome a night as this." 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of 
the storm mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and 
sounded like the dirge of the three devoted beings, who, 
pent between two of the most magnificent yet most 
dreadful objects of nature, — a raging tide and an insur- 
mountable precipice, — toiled along their painful and 
dangerous path, often lashed by the spray of some giant 
billow which threw itself higher on the beach than those 
that had preceded it. Each minute did their enemy gain 
ground perceptibly upon them. Still, however, loath to 
relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent their eyes on 
the black rock pointed out by Ochiltree. It was yet dis- 
tinctly visible among the breakers, and continued to be 
so, until they came to a turn in their precarious path, 
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where an intervening projection of rock hid it from their 
sight. Deprived of the view of the beacon on which 
they had relied, here, then, they experienced the double 
agony of terror and suspense. They struggled forward, 
however ; but, when they arrived at the point from which 
they ought to have seen the crag, it was no longer visible. 
The signal of safety was lost among a thousand white 
breakers, which, dashing upon the point of the promon- 
tory, rose in prodigious sheets of snowy foam as high as 
the mast of a first-rate man-of-war, against the dark brow 
of the precipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave a 
faint shriek ; and, " God have mercy upon us ! " which her 
guide solemnly uttered, was piteously echoed by Sir 
Arthur, " My child, my child ! to die such a death ! " 

" My father, my dear father ! " his daughter exclaimed, 
clinging to him ; " and you, too, who have lost your own 
life in endeavoring to save ours ! " 

'* That's not worth the counting," said the old man. 
*• I hae lived to be weary o' life ; and here or yonder — at 
the back o* a dyke, in a wreath o* snaw, or in the wame 
o' a wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie ' dies ?" 

**Good man," said Sir Arthur, "can you think of noth- 
ing ^ of no help } I'll make you rich — Fll give you a 
farm — rU" — 

**Our riches will be soon equal," said the beggar, 
looking out upon the strife of the waters ; " they are sae 
already ; for I hae nae land, and you would give your fair 

* Gaberlunzie. — A wallet or bag carried by beggars, for collecting the gifts of 
the charitable Whence, a gaberlunzie-man, a beggar. 
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bounds and barony for a square yard of rock that would 
be dry for twal ' hours." 

While they exchanged these words, they paused upon 
the highest ledge of a rock to which they could attain ; 
for it seemed that any further attempt to move forward 
could only serve to anticipate their fate. Here, then, 
they were to await the sure though slow progress of the 
raging element, something in the situation of the martyrs 
of the early Church, who, exposed by heathen tyrants 
to be slain by wild beasts, were compelled for a time to 
witness the impatience and rage by which the animals 
were agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing their 
grates, and letting them loose upon the victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect 
the powers of a mind naturally strong and courageous, 
and which rallied itself at this terrible juncture. "Must 
we yield life," she said, " without a struggle ? Is there 
no path, however dreadful, by which we could climb the 
crag, or at least attain some height above the tide, where 
we could remain till morning, or till help comes ? They 
must be aware of our situation, and will raise the country 
to relieve us." 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, his 
daughter's question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively 
and eagerly to the old man, as if their lives were in his 
gift. Ochiltree paused. " I was a bauld craigsman," he 
said, "ance in my life, and mony a kittywake's* and 
lungie's ^ nest hae I harried ^ up amang thae very black 

* Twal. — Twelve. * Kittywake. — A kind of gull. 

' LuNGiE. — Guillemat. * Harried. — Robbed, 
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rocks ; but it's lang, lang syne, and nae mortal could 
speeP them without a rope — and if I had ane, my eye- 
sight, and my footstep, and my hand-grip, hae a* failed 
mony a day sin-syne ; and then how could I save you ? 
But there was a path here ance, though maybe, if we 
could see it, ye wad rather bide where we are. — His 
Name be praised !*' he ejaculated suddenly, "there's ane 
coming down the craig e'en now ! " Then exalting his 
voice, he hilloa'd out to the daring adventurer such in- 
structions as his former practice, and the remembrance of 
local circumstances, suddenly forced upon his mind : " Ye're 
right — ye're right — that gate,' that gate — fasten the 
rope weel round Crummie's-horn, that's the muckle black 
stane — cast twa plies round it — that's it — now, weize ' 
yoursel a wee easel-ward — a wee mair yet to that ither 
stane — we ca'd it the Cat's-lug ^ — there used to be the 
root o' an aik-tree there — that will do ! canny 5 now, 
lad — canny now — tak tent,^ and tak time — Lord bless 
ye, tak time. Vera weel ! Now ye maun get to Bessy's 
Apron — that's the muckle braid 7 flat blue stane — and 
then I think, wi' your help and the tow * thegither, we'll 
be able to get up the young leddy and Sir Arthur." 

The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, 
flung him down the end of the rope, which he secured 
around Miss Wardour, wrapping her previously in his own 
blue gown, to preserve her as much as possible from injury. 

» Speel. — Climb. * Gate. — Way. 

' Weize. — Twist yourself a little eastward. 

* Cat's-lug. — Cat's ear. s Canny. — Careful. 

* Tak tent. — Take care. ' Muckle braid. — Great broad. 
' The Tow. — The rope j pronounced like " now." 
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Then, availing himself of the rope, which was made fast at 
the other end, he began to ascend the face of the crag, — 
a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, which, however, 
after one or two perilous escapes, placed him safe on the 
broad flat stone beside our friend Lovel. Their joint 
strength was able to raise Isabella to the place of safety 
which they had attained. Lovel then descended in order 
to assist Sir Arthur, around whom he adjusted the rope ; 
and again mounting to their place of refuge, with the 
assistance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as Sir Arthur 
himself could give, he raised him beyond the reach of 
the billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently 
inevitable death had its usual effect. The father and 
daughter threw themselves into each other's arms, kissed 
and wept for joy, although their escape was connected 
with the prospect of passing a tempestuous night upon a 
precipitous ledge of rock, which scarce afforded footing 
for the four shivering beings who now, like the sea-fowl 
around them, clung there in hopes of some shelter from 
the devouring element which raged beneath. The spray 
of the billows, which attained in fearful succession the 
foot of the precipice, overflowing the beach ^on which 
they so lately stood, flew as high as their place of tempo- 
rary refuge ; and the stunning sound with which they 
dashed against the rocks beneath, seemed as if they still 
demanded the fugitives, in accents of thunder, as their 
destined prey. It was a summer night doubtless ; yet the 
probability was slender, that a frame so delicate as that of 
Miss Wardour should survive till morning the drenching 
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of the spray ; and the dashing of the rain, which now 
burst in full violence, accompanied with deep and heavy 
gusts of wind, added to the constrained and perilous cir- 
cumstances of their situation. 

" The lassie, the puir sweet lassie," said the old man ; 
" mony such a night have I weathered at hame and abroad, 
but, God guide us, how can she ever win through it ? " 

His apprehension was communicated in smothered 
accents to Lovel ; for, with the sort of freemasonry by 
which bold and ready spirits correspond in moments of 
danger, and become almost instinctively known to each 
other, they had established a mutual confidence. "Til 
climb up the cliff again," said Lovel ; " there's daylight 
enough left to see my footing ; Til climb up, and call for 
more assistance." 

**Do so, do so, for heaven's sake!" said Sir Arthur 
eagerly. 

" Are ye mad } " said the mendicant. " Francie o' 
Fowls-heugh, and he was the best craigsman that ever 
speel'd heugh ' (mair by token, he brake his neck upon 
the Dunbuy of Slaines), wadna hae ventured upon the 
Halket-head craigs after sundown. It*s God*s grace, and 
a great wonder besides, that ye are not in the middle o' 
that roaring sea wi* what ye hae done already. I didna 
think there was the man left alive would hae come down 
the craigs as ye did. I question an I could hae done it 
mysel, at this hour and in this weather, in the youngest 
and yaldest of my strength. But to venture up again — 
it's a mere and it's a clear tempting o' Providence." 

* Speel'd heugh. — Climbed the steep. 
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" I have no fear/* answered Lovel ; " I marked all the 
stations perfectly as I came down, and there is still light 
enough left me to see them quite well. I am sure I can 
do it with perfect safety. Stay here, my good friend, by 
Sir Arthur and the young lady." 

"De'il be in my feet then,*' answered the beadsman 
sturdily ; ** if ye gang, Til gang too ; for between us twa, 
we'll hae mair than wark eneugh to get to the tap o* the 
heugh.** ' 

** No, no ; stay you here, and attend to Miss Wardour. 
You see Sir Arthur is quite exhausted.** 

*' Stay yoursel, then, and 1*11 gae,** said the old man ; 
"let death spare the green corn, and take the ripe.** 

" Stay both of you, I charge you,** said Isabella faintly. 
" I am well, and can spend the night very well here. I 
am quite refreshed.** So saying, her voice failed her; she 
sunk down, and would have fallen from the crag, had she 
not been supported by Lovell and Ochiltree, who placed 
her in a posture half sitting, half reclining, beside her 
father, who, exhausted by fatigue of body and mind so 
extreme and unusual, had already sat down on a stone in 
a sort of stupor. 

" It is impossible to leave them,** said Lovel. " What 
is to be done t Hark ! hark ! did I not hear a halloo ? ** 

"The skriegh' of a Tammie Norie,** answered Ochil- 
tree. "I ken the skirl weel.'*^ 

" No, by heaven ! ** replied Lovel, " it was a human 



voice.*' 



' Tap o' the heugh. — Top of the steep. 
* Skriegh, etc. — The scream of a puffin. 
3 I KEN, etc. — I know the shriek well. 
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A distant hail was repeated, the sound plainly distin- 
guishable among the various elemental noises, and the 
clang of the sea-mews by which they were surrounded. 
The mendicant and Lovel exerted their voices in a loud 
halloo, the former waving Miss Wardour's handkerchief 
on the end of his staff to make them conspicuous from 
above. Though the shouts were repeated, it was some 
time before they were in exact response to their own ; 
leaving the unfortunate sufferers uncertain whether, in 
the darkening twilight and increasing storm, they could 
render the persons, who apparently were traversing the 
edge of the precipice to bring them assistance, sensible 
of the place in which they had found refuge. At length 
their halloo was regularly and distinctly answered, and 
their courage confirmed by the assurance that they were 
within hearing, if not within reach of friendly assistance. 

The shout of human voices from above was soon aug- 
mented, and the gleam of torches mingled with those * 
lights of evening which still remained amidst the darkness 
of the storm. Some attempt was made to hold communi- 
cation between the assistants above, and the sufferers 
beneath, who were still clinging to their precarious place 
of safety; but the howling of the tempest limited their 
intercourse to cries, as inarticulate as those of the winged 
denizens of the crag, which shrieked in chorus, alarmed 
by the reiterated sounds of human voices where they had 
seldom been heard. 

On the verge of the precipice an anxious group had 
now assembled. Oldbuck was the foremost and most ear- 
nest, pressing forward with unwonted desperation to the 
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very brink of the crag, and extending his head (his hat 
and wig secured by a handkerchief under his chin), over 
the dizzy height, with an air of determination which made 
his more timorous assistants tremble. 

" Haud a care, baud a care, Monkbarns," cried Caxon, 
clinging, to the skirts of his patron, and withholding him 
from danger as far as his strength permitted. "God's 
sake, haud a care ! Sir Arthur's drowned already, and, 
an ye fa' ower the cleugh,' too, there will be but ae wig 
left in the parish, and that's the minister's ! " 

" Mind the peak there !" cried Mucklebackit, an old 
fisherman and smuggler, — "mind the peak. — Steenie, 
Steenie Wilks, bring up the tackle. I'se warrant we'll 
sune heave them on board, Monkbarns, wad ye but stand 
out o' the gate." 

" I see them," said Oldbuck, " I see them low down on 
that flat stone. — Hilli-hilloa, hilli-ho-a!" 

" I see them mysel weel eneugh," said Mucklebackit ; 
" they are sitting down yonder like hoodie-craws ^ in a 
mist ; but d'ye think ye'll help them wi' skirling that 
gate like an auld skart before a flaw o' weather.^ — Steenie, 
lad, bring up the mast. Odd, I'se hae them up as we 
used to bowse up the kegs o' gin and brandy lang syne. 
Get up the pickaxe, make a step for the mast. Make the 
chair fast with the rattlin, — haul taut, and belay." 

The fishers had brought with them the mast of a boat ; 
and as half of the country fellows about had now appeared, 
either out of zeal or curiosity, it was soon sunk in the 

* Fa' OWER THE CLEUGH. — Fall over the cliflf. 

* Hoodie-craws. — Hooded crows. 
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ground, and sufficiently secured. A yard across the 
upright mast, and a rope stretched along it, and reeved 
through a block at each end, formed an extempore crane, 
which afforded the means of lowering an arm-chair, well 
secured and fastened, down to the flat shelf on which the 
sufferers had roosted. Their joy at hearing the prepara- 
tions going on for their deliverance was considerably 
qualified when they beheld the precarious vehicle by 
means of which they were to be conveyed to upper air. 
It swung about a yard free of the spot which they occu- 
pied, obeying each impulse of the tempest, the empty 
air all around it, and depending upon the security of a 
rope, which, in the increasing darkness, had dwindled to 
an almost imperceptible thread. Besides the hazard of 
committing a human being to the vacant atmosphere in 
such a slight means of conveyance, there was the fearful 
danger of the chair and its occupant being dashed, either 
by the wind or the vibrations of the cord, against the 
rugged face of the precipice. But to diminish the risk 
as much as possible, the experienced seamen had let 
down with the chair another line, which, being attached 
to it, and held by the persons beneath, might serve by 
way of gy, as Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its 
ascent in some measure steady and regular. Still, to 
commit one's self in such a vehicle, through a howling 
tempest of wind and rain, with a beetling precipice above 
and a raging abyss below, required that courage which 
despair alone can inspire. Yet, wild as the sounds and 
sights of danger were, both above, beneath, and around, 
and doubtful and dangerous as the mode of escaping 
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appeared to be, Lovel and the old mendicant agreed, 
after a moment's consultation, and after the former, by a 
sudden strong pull, had, at his own imminent risk, ascer- 
tained the security of the rope, that it would be best to 
secure Miss Wardour in the chair, and trust to the tender- 
ness and care of those above for her being safely craned 
up to the top of the crag. 

"Let my father go first," exclaimed Isabella; "for 
God's sake, my friends, place him first in safety." 

" It cannot be, Miss Wardour," said Lovel ; " your life 
must be first secured — the rope which bears your weight 
may " — 

"I will not listen to a reason so selfish." 

" But ye maun listen to it, my bonnie lassie," said 
Ochiltree, "for a' our lives depend on it. Besides, 
when ye get on the tap o' the heugh yonder, ye can gie 
them a round guess o* what's ganging on in this Pat- 
mos o' ours — and Sir Arthur's far by that, as I am 
thinking." 

Struck with the truth of this reasoning, she exclaimed, 
" True, most true ; I am ready and willing to under- 
take the first risk. What shall I say to our friends 
above } " 

"Just to look that their tackle does not graze on 
the face o* the crag, and to let the chair down, and draw 
it up hooly ' and fairly. We will halloo when we are 
ready." 

* Hooly. — Commonly used with " fairly," as here. Jamieson renders it " slowly 
and cautiously." The glossaries to Burns render it " Stop ! " In the North of England 
" hooly " means " tenderly, gently." 
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With the sedulous attention of a parent to a child, 
Lovel bound Miss Wardour with his handkerchief, neck- 
cloth, and the mendicant's leathern belt, to the back and 
arms of the chair, ascertaining accurately the security of 
each knot, while Ochiltree kept Sir Arthur quiet. " What 
are ye doing wi* my bairn ? What are ye doing ? She 
shall not be separated from me. — Isabel, stay with me, 
I command you." 

" Lord sake. Sir Arthur, baud your tongue, and be 
thankful to God that there's wiser folk than you to 
manage this job," cried the beggar, worn out by the 
unreasonable exclamations of the poor baronet. 

" Farewell, my father," murmured Isabella, " farewell, 
my — my friends ; " and, shutting her eyes, as Edie's 
experience recommended, she gave the signal to Lovel, 
and he to those who were above. She rose, while the 
chair in which she sat was kept steady by the line which 
Lovel managed beneath. With a beating heart he watched 
the flutter of her white dress until the vehicle was on a 
level with the brink of the precipice. 

" Canny now, lads, canny now ! " exclaimed old Muckle- 
backit, who acted as commodore ; ** swerve the yard a bit. 
Now, — there ! there she sits safe on dry land." 

A loud shout announced the successful experiment to 
her fellow-sufferers beneath, who replied with a ready 
and cheerful halloo. Monkbarns, in his ecstasy of joy, 
stripped his greatcoat to wrap up the young lady, and 
would have pulled off his coat and waistcoat for the same 
purpose, had he not been withheld by the cautious Caxon. 
" Haud a care o* us, your honor will be killed wi' the 
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hoast.' YeUl no get out o* your night-cowl this fort- 
night, and that will suit us unco ill. Na, na — there's the 
chariot down bye ; let twa o* the folk carry the young 
lady there." 

'* You're right," said the Antiquary, re-adjusting the 
sleeves and collar of his coat, " you're right, Caxon ; this 
is a naughty night to swim in. — Miss Wardour, let me 
convey you to the chariot." 

" Not for worlds, till I see my father safe." 

In a few distinct words, evincing how much her resolu- 
tion had surmounted even the mertal fear of so agitating 
a hazard, she explained the nature of the situation 
beneath, and the wishes of Lovel and Ochiltree. 

"Right, right, that's right too. I should like to see 
the son of Sir Gamelyn de Guardover on dry land myself. 
I have a notion he would sign the abjuration oath, and 
the ragman-roll to boot, and acknowledge Queen Mary 
to be nothing better than she should be, to get alongside 
my bottle of old port, that he ran away, and left scarce 
begun. But he's safe now, and here a' comes [for the 
chair was again lowered, and Sir Arthur made fast in i^, 
without much consciousness on his own part]. Here a' 
comes! — Bowse away, my boys, — canny wi' him, — a 
pedigree of a hundred links is hanging on a tenpenny tow. 
The whole barony of Knockwinnock depends on three 
plies of hemp — respice finem, respice ftinemy — look to your 
end, look to a rope's end. — Welcome, welcome, my good 
old friend, to firm land, though I cannot say to warm 
land, or to dry land ; a cord forever against fifty fathom 

* HoAST. — Cough. 
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of water, though not in the sense of the base proverb 
— a fico for the phrase — better sus. per ftment than stis, 
per coliy 

While Oldbuck ran on in this way, Sir Arthur was 
safely wrapped in the close embraces of his daughter, 
who, assuming that authority which the circumstances 
demanded, ordered some of the assistants to convey him 
to the chariot, promising to follow in a few rhinutes. She 
lingered on the cliff, holding an old countryman's arm, 
to witness probably the safety of those whose dangers she 
had shared. 

** What have we here ? " said Oldbuck, as the vehicle 
onec more ascended, " What patched and weather- 
beaten matter is this ? " Then, as the torches illumined 
the rough face and gray hairs of old Ochiltree, — " What ! 
is it thou ? come, old mocker, I must needs be friends 
with thee ; but who the devil makes up your party 
besides ? " 

" Ane that's weel worth ony twa o' us, Monkbarns. 
It's the young stranger lad they ca' Lovel, — and he's 
behaved this blessed night as if he had three lives to rely 
on, and was willing to waste them a' rather than endanger 
ither folks. — Ca' hooly, sirs, as ye wad win an auld man's 
blessing ! Mind there's naebody below now to baud the 
gy. Hae a care o' the Cat's-lug-corner, — bide weel aff 
Crummie's-horn." 

" Have a care, indeed," echoed Oldbuck. " What ! is 
it my rara avis — my black swan — my phoenix of com- 
panions in a post-chaise? Take care of him, Muckle- 
backit." 
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" As muckle care as if he were a graybeard o* brandy ; 
and I canna take mair if his hair were like John Harlowe's. 
— Yo ho, my hearts, bowse away with him.*' 

Lovel did, in fact, run a much greater risk than any 
of his precursors. His weight was not sufficient to 
render his ascent steady amid such a storm of wind, and 
he swung like an agitated pendulum, at the mortal risk 
of being dashed against the rocks. But he was young, 
bold, and active, and with the assistance of the beggar's 
stout piked staff, which he had retained by advice of the 
proprietor, contrived to bear himself from the face of 
the precipice, and the yet more hazardous projecting 
cliffs which varied its surface. Tossed in empty space, 
like an idle and unsubstantial feather, with a motion 
that agitated the brain at once with fear and with dizzi- 
ness, he retained his alertness of exertion and presence 
of mind ; and it was not until he was safely grounded 
upon the summit of the cliff, that he felt temporary and 
giddy sickness. As he recovered from a sort of half 
swoon, he cast his eyes eagerly around. The object 
which they would most willingly have sought was already 
in the act of vanishing. Her white garment was just 
discernible as she followed on the path which her father 
had taken. She had lingered till she saw the last of 
their company rescued from danger, and until she had 
been assured by the coarse voice of Mucklebackit, that 
" the callant had come off wi' unbrizzed banes, and that 
he was but in a kind of dwam." But Lovel was not 
aware that she had expressed in his fate even this degree 
of interest, which, though nothing more than was due to 
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a stranger who had assisted her in such an hour of peril, 
he would have gladly purchased by braving even more 
imminent danger than he had that evening been exposed 
to. The beggar she had already commanded to come to 
Knockwinnock that night. He made an excuse. "Then 
to-morrow let me see you." 
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